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WHO IS TO HAVE IT? 



CHAPTER !• 

Thkrr had been a beautiful burst from tbe first covert 
into which the hounds had been thrown, but, contrary to all 
ex[>ectation, after a prettj little run of five minutes, master 
rejnard had suddenly turned, and gone straight up the face 
of the steep chalk hill, and had disapjieared in a small wood 
at no great distance from its brow. After poor " Charley** 
streamed all the hunt, the horses climbing from sheep>|)ath 
to sheep-path, which wound round the face of the hill, 
some panting as if already distressed, others reaching the top 
almost without a sob, and just in time to see the last 
flourishing tails of the hounds as they disappeared into the 
wood. Among the first to arrive on the brow of the hill 
were Lilian Craythorp and Helen Ruxeley, closely followed 
by Mr. Edgar Blake, who, anxious to distinguish himself, 
took care to maintain his position as near to the young 
ladies as the nature of the ground would allow. It was now 
be blessed the foresight of his sister Kate for having per- 
suaded his father to let him learn to ride, and for having 
impressed Mr. Wood, the proprietor of the mews at Eden- 
mouth, with such a sense of the importance and wealth of 
the Blakes that he had, with all due obsequiousness, pro- 
vided Mr. Edgar with the best-winded and cleverest hunter 
in his stable. Owing to these advantages he actually 
acquitted himself with greater credit than even he had 
anticipated, and was able, so far, to '< hold his own** with 
some of the more experienced. 

''The hounds are all gone into Heronden Wood, Mr. 
Edmonds,** said Lilian Craythorp to that gentleman, as he 
came galloping up from the steep climb. 

'' Did you see the fox at all )** he inquired hastily. 

" No ; but I thought I heard a holloa on the other side 
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3 WHO IS TO HAVE IT? 

of the wood/* put in Mr. Edgar Blake, flusbed with his 
hitherto success. 

" * I thought/ won't do here, Mr. Blake ; we must have 
something more certain," said the master of the hounds, as 
he galloped on towards the wood. 

" Lilian, have you seen Mrs. Montague ? Have you any 
idea where she can be?" asked Helen Ruxeley of her 
friend. ** Tou know uncle said we were to keep near her. 
It was only on that condition that he allowed us to come. 
He won't be pleased if he sees us so far away from her ! " 

" Oh, never mind Mrs. Montague, Helen I " replied 
Lilian ; " it is such a bore being tied to her bridle ! You 
know her husband won't let her ride after the hounds ; and 
she only goes from covert to covert ! I mean to be in at 
the death to-day ; — such fun !" 

" You really must not think of it, Lilian. Your mamma 
would be horrified if she knew you were galloping about on 
that wild, high-spirited Boebuck. I wonder you should have 
chosen him, when you might have had the gray pony, who is 
so much quieter." 

** A great deal too quiet and humdrum for me ! I tell 
you, Helen, I mean to hunt to-day, now mamma isn't here 
to keep me tied to her apron -string." 

"But you really mustn't, dear Lilian," said Helen re- 
monstratingly. " Suppose you came to any mischief; what 
would she say to uncle, or to Mrs. Montague, on whose pro- 
mise to look after you she relied so fully when she let you 
come ? I shall be obliged to go and ask Mrs. Montague to 
come and make you hear reason." 

"Shall I go and find your chaperon. Miss Ruxeley?" 
asked Edgar Blake, anxious to make himself useful. 

" If you would be so kind," answered Helen, " and come 
back and tell us where she is, we would go to her. I shall 
not be easy till Lilian is under her care." 

" I will come back directly, and help you to take care of 
Miss Craythorp, Miss Buxeley, if you will allow me," said 
the young man, forgetting, in his desire to please the ladies, 
Dr. Benfield's warning not to follow Lilian out riding. 

"I shall feel very much obliged to you, Mr. Blake," answered 
Helen courteously ; whilst Edgar turned his horse and 
galloped away in the direction in which the stragglers of the 
hunt were now beginning to appear. 
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^Wbai is the use of making so much fuss about me, 
Helen V said Lilian Cray thorp to her friend; " what can it 
signify to any one if I do come to some miiichief ,or other f 
If I were really heiress of Femwold, as you are, it would be 
quite another thing. Bat as it is now, a short life and a 
merry one for me !** 

" My dear Lilian, how can yon talk at random in that 
style ! Who ever told you that I was heiress of Fern wold f 
You know you are, unless ^ 

« Unless cousin Christopher makes a will, and leaves it 
all to you, his adopted daughter ; and don*t you think that 
will has been made long ago f Don't tell me ! mamma says 
it's a burning shame to cheat me out of it in that fashion ; 
but, for my part, I don't care a pin. If I am not to have 
Femwold, I'd as lief you had it as another ; I dare say you 
will give me lots of balls and plenty of partners to flirt with, 
won't you, coz I — ^for, you know, you must be my coz, dear 
Helen, if you ure cousin Christopher's daughter, as mamma 
so often swears you really are ! " 

" Don't talk in that style, dear Lilian ; I do so wish you 
would not think so much about Femwold, and who is to 
have it ; such thoughts can only make things unpleasant. 
It is so very kind of your mamma to let you come and see 
me so much ; and we might be so happy together, if you 
were not always drawing comparisons of that sort in your 
mind." 

'* How can I help thinking of it, Helen, when mamma 
really talks of nothing else ? My only wonder is how I 
can possibly be so fond of you as I am, when she loses no 
opportunity of abusing you. Perhaps if she liked you, 
though, that would be the very reason why I could not 
bear you. Somehow or other, she and I only agree in one 
thing, and that is about my coming to Femwold. She is 
only too anxious for me to come, that cousin Christopher 
may not forget me, she says. And I like to come, it is so 
jolly here : scampering about on Eoebuck to the meets, — 
going to balls and parties with you and Mrs. Montague — 
Oh, la ! here she comes ! Now PU give her a gallop to 
catch me ! " 

'* Lilian ! Lilian ! don't be so mad ! " called out Helen : 
** Eoebuck won't stand it ! " But Helen called to no pur- 
^se. The wilful girl was already flying half-across the 
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4 WHO IS TO HAVE IT? 

down, towards the comer of the wood where the hunt was 
patiently waiting for the re-appearance of the lost fox. 

There was nothing left for Helen but to follow as fast as 
she could, Mrs. Montague and young Blake joining her soon 
after she had overtaken Lilian, who now sat laughing and 
shaking back her curls from her face, the flush of excitement 
on her cheek and the spirit of mischief sparkling in her eyes. 

** How beautiful Lilian Craythorp looks to-day f said one 
of the young men standing not far off; ^' Helen Buxeley 
looks quite plain beside her. And how boldly Lilian rides ! ** 

** Yes, she does. Helen Ruxeley does not show to much 
advantage beside her friend," returned the one he had just 
addressed, and who was no other than young Arthur Ham- 
mond, cousin and great admirer of the young lady whose 
merits they were now discussing. ** But, hark ! there goes a 
challenge at last I That was old Merman's tongue, too,*' he 
added ; " it was on the other side of the wood. We had 
better ride round ; I expect he will break cover on that 
side." 

"Is not this Foxgrove, down here to the left, Miss 
Buxeley ? " asked young Blake. Not having any expe- 
rience in fox-hunting, he was not aware of the reason 
which had carried most of the gentlemen to the further 
comer of the wood, he almost alone remaining on this side 
with the ladies. 

" Yes ; is it not a pretty place 1" answered Helen. " There, 
where those fir-trees stand, you can see a black charred spot : 
that is where the old manor-house stood ; it was entirely 
burnt down fifteen years ago, when Lilian was quite a child. 
It belonged to Colonel Craythorp, her father ; he was nephew 
to uncle Christopher^s father, and cousin to uncle Christopher. 
At his death the property, being entailed, passed to a Mr. 
Monckton. You can scarcely see the new house from here ; 
it is built more under the brow of the hill, overlooking the 
sea. Looking at Foxgrove from the sea, the new house 
seems to stand on a very steep hill. It has been sadly neg- 
lected of late : there has been no one living there for some 
years now.** 

" Yes,** returned young Blake ; " my father says there 
must be a great deal done to it before we can come to live 
there ? " 

"Ah — ^yes. I had heard some one was in treaty for 
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FoxgroTe. I am glad to hear it is your father, Mr. Blake, 
that we are to have for no near a neighbour.** 

'^ You are very kiud, Mim Ruxeley,** returned the young 
man, politely lifting hin hat iu acknowledgment of the oour* 
teouti speech. *' I am sure my sisters will esteem themselves 
fortunate in being permitted the honour of an acquaintance 
with a lady in every way so amiable as yourself** 

" Sisters l-^^have you sisters 1 ** exclaimed Lilian. ** Oh t 
how charming, Mr. Blake 1 — and can they ride ) ** she asked, 
all in a breath. 

'' I have two sisters,** replied Mr. Blake, ** and they do 
ride ; but they have not the advantage of being such accom- 
plished horsewomen as yourself and Miss liuxeloy I** 

Whether Miss Kate Blake would have been content to be 
BO depreciated by hor brother to strangers, for the sake of the 
opportunity it afforded him of such a double compliment, 
young Blake had not time to decide, for at that moment 
there was a prolonged " Tally-ho i ** from the brow of the 
hill ; and in a moment all the field was astir. 

** Which way is he gone Y ** eagerly asked Lilian Cray- 
thorp, in great excitement. " Down the hill again I Oh, 
what glorious fun I '* And she shook Roebuck's reins, 
and dashed at full speed after the now fast- disappearing 
hounds and horsemen. 

" For Ood*s sake, Lilian !** cried Helen Kuxeley ; ** Roebuck 
will certainly run away with you down the hill I Oh, do, 
Mr. Blake, try and stop her ! Stay 1 let us go round and 
meet her I'* 

No one noticed Helen Ruxeley*s distress in the prevailing 
excitement, or the fact that Roebuck had now taken the bit 
completely between his teeth, and Lilian had no longer the 
slightest control over him. Edgar Blake certainly did his 
best to overtake her, but the sound of his horse's feet gal- 
loping after him only increased Roebuck's excitement, and 
he turned and flew down the steepest part of the hill, along 
a narrow path, almost precipitous. Really in the greatest 
possible concern, but seeing that it was worse than useless to 
attempt to follow her down such a path, Edgar Blake 
checked his horse, and looked out for a less dangerous 
descent. The last he saw of Lilian was, that Roebuck was 
still carrying her down with headlong speed. 

Not for one moment was the wild girl alarmed, or even 
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conscious of her real danger. She was so excited and pleased 
with the rapidity of her flight, that she rather enjoyed the 
alarm she knew Helen and Mrs. Montague must have felt, 
when they saw her set off at that rate. It was not till she 
saw before her a green platform overlooking a deep chalk- 
pit, that she was at all alive to any other thought than " the 
fun of the thing." Horror seized her in a moment ; for she 
knew that, at the rate at which her horse was going, nothing 
short of a miracle would arrest him ; as it would be impos- 
sible for him to stop himself on the brink of the pit, even if 
he saw it in time to do so ; and she now found that she had 
completely lost all control over him. She shut her eyes and 
gave herself up for lost, whilst Roebuck continued his head- 
long career. All at once he stopped, with a shock that 
unseated Lilian, and she found herself on the greensward of 
the platform, Eoebuck panting and trembling beside her, his 
curb bridle tightly clutched in the powerful grasp of Mr. 
Woollett, an old farmer and tenant on the Fernwold estate, 
as his family had been for some generations. 

** Lord ha' massy. Miss Craythorp ! is that any sort o' a 
fashun to come tearing down sich hills as these be ? If 
you bean*t just now a lying at t' bottom o' that 'ere chalk- 
pit, you may thank the Furviddence as has kep' you out 
on't. Why, I luik pon't you might e'enamost as well ha' 
ridden down Femwol' church steeple, as t' face o' Inky Down 
in t' place you tuk't 1 " 

" Oh, Mr. Woollett, you have saved my life again, that's 
certain," cried Lilian, rising; "you are, indeed, my good 
Providence," she continued, going up to him and laying her 
hand kindly on his arm. " But there ! " she added, " they 
say ^ nought never comes to any harm,' and I think the 
proverb is doubly proved in my case ; and all thanks to you 
both times. I hope I shan't live to make you repent your 
good actions 1 But how came you here in the very nick of 
time? A moment more, and it would have been all over 
with me 1 " 

'^ I comed down the broad path, which you oughten by 
right to ha' tuk ; an my mare being rayther tinder-futted, I 
went a leetle bit more cautious, like, nor I might ha' done. 
A good job for you as I did." 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Woollett, you really are the best friend I 
have in the world ; and I do hope you will never And me 
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ungrateful for all I owe jotu Bat there 1 when I go back 
to Pinewood I'll send you the handnomest present I can find 
for you. But pray don't say to any one what a scrape I was 
nearly in, or they will all be so frightened, they will never 
let me ride alone again 1 " 

<' Don't spend your money on any presents for me, my 
good young leddy ! Why, any one would ha* done for you 
what I did ; I luik 'pon't they wouldn't ha' been much 
better nor brute beasts if they hadn't. Lucky I came 'crass 
you as I did. I don't think I could ha' stopped un so well 
an' I hadn't ha' come in front." 

*^ Will you be kind enough to help me on my horse again, 
Mr. Woollett V* said Lilian, gathering up her habit for the 
purpose of mounting. 

" Well, you be just a rightdown good-pluck'd un," said 
the farmer. " But bean't you hurt at all ? you won't be able 
to ride down the rest of the hilL I luik 'pon't you'd better 
walk, and let me lead Koebuck down." 

^* Oh no, Mr. Woollett ; I am not a bit hurt, only a little 
stiff, and that will soon wear ofEl As for Master Roebuck, I 
expect he will be pretty quiet now ; I should femcy he has 
had enough of it. That's all right ! " she said, as the farmer 
helped her up to her saddle. *' Thank you 1 now if you 
will lead the way I'll follow you down." 

When Lilian reached the bottom of the hill, she found, 
however, that her accident and narrow escape were known to 
a great many coming down the hill at the same time as 
herself. Mrs. Montague and Helen Kuxeley were in the 
greatest terror ; and above all, Mr. Buxeley had seen the 
whole transaction. He insisted at first that she should 
return to the house. She was not in a fit state, he said, to 
ride any more ; he knew she must be more hurt than she 
chose to own. 

" No, indeed ! cousin Christopher ; if you would but bo- 
lieve me, I am really not hurt at all," pleaded Lilian. ''Do 
please let me come with you ! Indeed I will be quite quiet, 
and remain with Mrs. Montague and Helen. It was all 
Boebuck's fault ; he ran away with me." 

" If Mr. Buxeley will allow me to stay with the ladies," 
said Edgar submissively, to the master of Femwold, ^ I 
should be most happy to take care of them." 

*' Indeed, Mr. Blake, we cannot allow that ! you would 
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lose all the sport;" answered Mr. Soxeley ; '^and all to 
stay and take care of a mad-brained girl. *' No, no ; you 
have done enough for her already I I saw you come down, 
the hill to try and cut her off ! it was very well judged for 
one so unacquainted with* the country as you must be ! 
But I hope to meet you many a time yet in this neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Blake, and shall always be most happy to welcome 
you at Femwold." 

Mr. Edgar Blake bowed low in acknowledgment of Mr. 
Buxeley's hospitable speech, and begged and protested so 
much, that the ladies at last were formally placed under his 
escort. 

" WooUett," said Mr. Ruxeley to the farmer, who, during 
this polite discussion, had been tightening the girths of his 
saddle, which had slipped forward during the descent, 
''were you not saying something about getting your son 
appointed keeper at Heronden Court 1 If you will come 
with me, I will try and get speech of young Arthur 
Hammond for you, at the next check. I have no doubt he 
will give the situation to your son if I ask him for it." 

'' Thank'ee kindly, Must* Buxeley," said the farmer, as he 
took off his hat and wiped his forehead with the handker- 
chief he took out of it, discovering, as he did so, a large scar 
over one side of his head, which in that place was quite 
bald. 

" I really think the present I must send Mr. Woollett 
from Pine wood should be a wig, to hide that dreadful scar,*' 
said Lilian, as the farmer rode off with Mr. Kuxel^y ; ''it is 
so ugly to see all that bald skull ! " 

" Lilian r said Helen, in a tone of deep remonstrance, 
"really you are incorrigible 1 You will 'always say the 
thing that comes uppermost 1" 

"Well, it is a sight to shock a young lady's nerves," 
observed Edgar Blake. " I confess it rather shocked me 1 " 

" I suppose I ought not to have said anything about it," 
said Lilian, "seeing it was done when he saved my life, 
when I was quite'a baby, and was nearly burnt to death in 
the fire at Foxgrove. Perhaps he'd have done better to have 
left me to my &te ! Heigh-ho ! I know I am very bad, 
Helen ; but que voulez-v<yu8, e^est ma destmSe I Where 
are the hounds ? All gone ! Oh, I see them, down by the 
Wood above Sene Valley 1 Look 1 look 1 there are some of 
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them goiog aoross the railway I Oh my t if the train wore 
only to oome now, wouldu*t there )>e a skurry amon;; tluMn ! 
Oome along, Helen, do ride faster ; do come, Mrn. M()i\- 
tague t Now for a race, Mr. Blake 1 Oh, no, I forgot I 
I promised cousin Christopher to behave myself, and mamma 
says I am always to do everything he tells me, and l)e very 
careful not to do anything to displease him. Not that ho*s 
80 particularly kind to her, that she should bo so afrnid I 
should make him angry with me ; for he don*t liko her a 
bit, and never asks her to come to Fern wold. But there, 
there ain*t much love lost between thorn, I should say ! and 
as for me, I suppose needs must when the old gentloman 
drives." 

And so Lilian kept on a running fire till they overtook 
the rest of the hunt, come to another check in a field just 
above the wood where Lilian saw thom. The hounds were 
now all in the wood, just bolow where they had crossed 
the railway, and the huutsmau and whippern-iu wore 
cheering them as. they diligently sought the lost track of the 
fox. 

" Shall we ride on to the path at the top of the goi*se 
bank, Mrs. Montague t ** asked Helen ; ** wo shall soe so 
well there what they are doing ; and it w such a ])retty 
view ; Mr. Blake will be quite [ileased with it. You are 
such an admirer of fine landscape, Mr. Blake, do you uot liko 
this V* she asked, as they reached a path on the brow of 
the hill, overlooking the whole valley. " This is the valley 
of Sene, which we saw from the top of Inky Down, and 
those fine old ruins are the ruins of Sene Castle ; does it 
not look well, with the beautiful bright sea beyond V* 

"Oh| it is chalrmingi" he exclaimed. *'I have seldom 
seen anything prettier) And what a blaze of yellow this 
gorse bank is, and what fine broad green meadows those are 
sloping down the hill t Look t what is that running across 
that broad field, down there close to that large oTin treo 
standing alone in it 1 Thei*e 1 now it has pasned the tree, 
and is out on the path, running right through the meadow T 

** Why, that is the fox, Mr. Blake I" exclaimed Helen. 
'* Oh, the cunning little thing 1 He has left the wet gross, 
and taken to the dry path 1*^ 

** Tally-ho I" shouted Lilian Cray thorp, at the top of her 
silvery voioei Just as the hounds poured from the wood, and 
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down the field in compact order, bo exactly did they follow 
on the scent of the fox. 

What an animated sight it was the next moment ! 
Down the bank, over bush, hedge and ditch, came the 
hunt — leaping, scrambling, tumbling ! The broad meadow 
was covered in an instant with sixty or eighty horsemen, 
whose steeds cut up the turf with their flying feet, whirling 
the pieces high into the air, and spattering each other from 
head to foot with the mud of the soft places. Away they flew, 
down the Sene Valley, up Winder Gorse, away along the 
meadows of Ingrove Farm, across the bridge spanning the 
railway, down into Foxgrove ; the hunt, taUing off as some 
rolled into ditches, disappeared down banks, iell behind, the 
horses quite spent with the pace, till only two or three of 
the whole field actually came up to the hounds, just as they 
had pounced upon poor reynard, in a ploughed field, and 
pinned him to the ground. 

'' That was well done, gentlemen !** said Mr. Edmonds, 
while the hounds were tearing to pieces the poor fox, which 
he had just thrown to them, after cutting off his brush and 
the skin of his nose, to nail up in the kennel with the rest 
of those he kept as a tally of the foxes they had killed that 
season. " Mr. Hammond, I think you were first over the 
hedge into the field ; allow me to present you with the brush," 
said the politic master of the hounds, handing the well- 
dragged brush, the whilom handsome appendage of poor 
reynard, to young Arthur Hammond, who had just suc- 
ceeded to a large property in the neighbourhood, and was a 
liberal subscriber to the Fernwold Hunt. 

" Oh, Arthur Hammond t 1*11 forgive you the gloves you 
owe me if you will but give me that beautiful brush," 
cried Lilian Craythoi'p, riding up by a short cut to the place 
where they all stood. 

" Can't part with it for so little, Lilian ; indeed, I can't. 
You must bid higher for it," cried the young man, elated 
with the gallop, and well pleased with Mr. Edmonds's 
courtesy. 

" I'll give you anything you like for it, cousin Arthur." 
They were cousins in the third or fourth degree, certainly a 
very slight relationship ; but Lilian was very eager to have the 
brush, and knew it would please the young man very much 
to acknowledge the cousinship which at other moments she 
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thonght proper indignantly to deny. '*I must have the 
brush,'* she continued ; '^ indeed, I must. I did mean to 
hare been in at the death myself !^-only— only I had pro- 
mised cousin Christopher T* 

" Will you give me what I asked you for in the library 
at Femwold the other day/* said the young man, coming up 
close to her where she sat, and looking pleadingly into 
Lilian's face. ^* I will give it to you if you will only say 
yes." 

*'0h, you are too exorbitant in your demands, Arthur 
Hammond," said Lilian, turning away. " You are unkind, 
ungenerous, too ; for you know I want the brush, but cannot 
think of pa3ring such a price for it as that 1" 

** Take it, then, for nothing/* Lilian, cried the young man, 
holding it out to her : *' I will buy nothing from you ; least 
of all, that!" 

Arthur Hammond was obliged to beg hard before he 
could induce Lilian to take the brush, much as she longed 
for it. She was very much annoyed that he had attempted 
to make a condition with her of the very thing she had 
forbidden him to speak of again, under pain of her great 
displeasure ; but Arthur Hammond really did admire the 
young girl, and would have been well pleased to see her 
mistress at Heronden Court. If any one had asked the way- 
ward girl why she had said '' No*' to him on the memorable 
evening to which he had referred, she would have been 
hard puzzled to give an answer, except that she was very 
well off as she was, and did not want to be fettered so soon. 
As it was, she took the brush from the now penitent young 
man, and rode back silently to Fernwold. 

" I hope you will dine with us next Monday, Mr. Blake,** 
said Mr. Ruxeley, most courteously, to that young gentleman, 
as they shook hands at the gates of Femwold. '* I am much 
pleased in having made your acquaintance.** 

Mr. Edgar Blake trotted home in a high state of delight. 
Long l)efore he had reached Edenmouth he had built such 
towering castles in the air that, had they fallen then and 
there about his ears, he would most inevitably have been 
smothered in the ruins. 
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CHAPTER n. 



The boat wLich had left the port of Hauteville that 
morning was within ten minntes of reaching the lighthouse 
at the end of the chain pier of Edenlnouth Harbour^ when 
Kate and Fanny Blake made their appearance amongst the 
rest of the winter yisitors and inhabitants of the place, con- 
gregating on the qnays to witness the animated scene which 
usually took place on the arrival or departure of the steam- 
boats. It afforded Kate a capital opportunity for making 
acquaintances, strengthening those already made, or bringing 
in, ** quite permiscus-like,** as the good people of Edenmouth 
had it, the very object which might happen to be the main 
end of her apjjearance on the quay. 

As they took two or three turns up and down the chain 
pier, Kate Blake was perfectly conscious of the murmur of 
admiration which greeted their arrival amongst the rest of, 
the people walking or standing there, awaiting also the 
the arrival of the boat. No one, however, could have 
guessed, from her looks, that she was in the least degree 
aware of the impression she and her sister were making ; 
an impression she had yet fully intended and prepared in 
the studied good taste of their dress, the unconsciousness of 
their looks, and the intimate affectionate manner in which 
they walked up and down, arm close-linked in arm, chatting 
gaily to each other in subdued but merry prattle. 

** Oh, there is Captain Sinclair !" exclaimed Kate, loud 
enough for that gentleman to be arrested by the sound of 
his name ; *^ let us go and speak to him. I am glad he is 
here,** she added, but, this time, so that her sister only 
should hear her observations, *' it will be so much better 
to have some one to walk with than to be quite with- 
out a gentleman, as we must have been now Edgar is at 
Femwold.** 

" Good morning, ladies !" cried Captain Sinclair, who had 
turned the moment he had heard his name, and now met 
them half-way as they advanced towards him ; " fine morn- 
ing this to come and see the boat arrive. Do you expect 
any friends r* 

" No, Captain Sinclair," replied Miss Kate, as they now 
all three turned to walk down the pier again, « though we 
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really have such an extensdve acquaintance that we are 
never surprised to meet with some of them anywhere, or at 
any time." 

'* Just like us," answered the captain, shifting his brown 
wide-awake lower down over his eyes, so as to screen them 
from the morning sun ; '* I never go out but I am sure to 
meet some one I know. My wife is always obliged to get 
a pretty good dinner ready, for she never knows, when I 
start in the morning, whether I mayn't bring home half a 
dozen to dinner." 

" Oh, dear, just like papa !*' observed Fanny, in an artless 
manner ; *' we are always obliged to be prepared for visitors 
at home ; it is rather a tax having so many friends, but it 
has its advantages in the pleasure of seeing them, Captain 
Sinclair, has it not )" 

" My dearest Fan, don't run on so, there's a darling," said 
her sister. *^ What can Captain Sinclair possibly care to 
know about our extensive connections, you silly child? 
I thought you were going to Femwold too, Captain 
Sinclair, with all the rest of the world this morning," con- 
tinued Kate, now turning the conversation in the channel 
she intended it to take. 

** No ; I shouldn't be quite as much at home in a hunting- 
field as I should be on the deck of a line-of-battle ship ! 
Besides, it would be too hard work for an old man like me," 
added the captain, with a half sort of wink and a mischievous 
smile, *^ to be running after hounds like young Mr. Edgar, 
you see !" 

" Oh ! Captain Sinclair ; how can you call yourself old 1" 
remonstrated Fanny; "I am certain you cannot be forty 
yet !" 

" Past fifty ! — ^'pon my honour, now ! Let me see, how 
long is it since I was on the Syrian coast with Benfield ; 
that was in forty. Ah, well ! that's just it ; — fourteen years 
ago this spring — ^I was thirty-six then." 

'< Were you and dear Dr. Benfield in the same ship 
together ? " asked Fanny. " I had no idea Dr. Benfield was 
a sailor. I do like sailors so much," she added, in a winning, 
childlike manner. 

" Yes, we were shipmates for two years at one time of 
our lives, and messmates for three more. Oh I he is a right 
good fellow^ is the little doctor; no humbug about him. 
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By the bye, he told me last night you were going to remaia- 
in the neigboarhood — agoing to live at Foxgrove. I am very 
glad we are not to lose yon altogether. It will be a very plea- 
sant drive for Mrs. Sinclair, when she goes over, to call on 
you." 

" Did Dr. Benfield tell you we were to live at Foxgrove ?** 
asked Kate, a moment surprised. '* I thought no one knew 
anything of it here ; but I see people are as busy about their 
neighbours* affairs at Eden mouth as at other places. Always 
Mrs. Grundy to be found everywhere, Captain Sinclair ; no 
chance of ever escaping her penetration, is there ? " she asked, 
smiling captivatingly. 

*' Well, Benfield goes so much into the country, and seems 
to know everything without seeking to know it. Never saw 
such a fellow to observe everything in a quiet way. But I 
must say he generally keeps all he finds out to himself, 
mostly ; he doesn^t chatter about it, as some people do.** 

** He is the person I must sound, then,'* thought Kate to 
herself " if I want to find out anything ; there is not much 
use trying second-hand information." Then she added, aloud, 
<< Do you think Dr. Benfield will be down on the pier to-day. 
Captain Sinclair ? " 

** I hope he wUl be here immediately, if not before," he 
said, laughing ; ** though it*s not much of a laughing matter 
for poor Jones," he added. ** One of the men got hurt just 
now with the crane, and Captain Black sent up after the 
doctor directly." 

'^ I am glad of that," thought Kate again to herself ; ^ it 
will be hard if I do not contrive either an opporttmity to 
learn something from him, or perhaps some real information 
itself." 

" Oh ! here is the steamer coming in," cried Fanny Blake. 
** Do let us go and see her come alongside the pier ; I do so 
like to see the people come ashore." 

** Oh, yes, by all means. Young ladies, take an arm 
apiece," continued the captain, gallantly presenting one to 
each of the sisters, and setting off with them at his own 
peculiar, jaunty, springy step and quick pace towards the 
spot where the boat would soon be moored alongside the 
pier. 

" Ton my word," he said, looking down alternately at his 
fair companions, " I can't think it right to the single gen- 
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tlemen that I should be running off with two such charming 
young hidies. I'm deuced glad duels are gone out of fashion 
now, or I might have had some one treading on tnj corns just 
for a pretext to call me out.** 

'' Eeallj, Captain Sinclair, I am surprised at you ! ** said 
Kate Blake, with playfully-assumed indignation. She knew 
her people too well not to modify her manner accordingly. 
'* I should have thought a man of your superior mind, and a 
sailor to boot, would have thought it beneath him to make 
silly, unmeaning compliments ! " 

** I wonder who is paying compliments now Y *' asked the 
simple-minded sailor. ** I wasn*t ; it was truth, plain honest 
truth, I was speaking. I always do speak the truth, and 
nothing but the truth,** he added, with his usual half-mis- 
chievous, half-deprecating smile. ** Don*t you think, Miss 
Fanny, that is what one ought always to do 9 " 

'' Oh 1 Captain Sinclair,** she exclaimed, ** how can you ask 
such a question f Of course every one knows they should, 
and I should hope every one always does speak the truth. 
It would be very shocking if they did not, you know.** 

" Happy, innocent child I ** sighed Miss Kate to Captain 
Sinclair, with an air of sad experience. ** Oh ! here comes 
the steamer. What a number of passengers for this time of 
the year.** 

^^ You see, a great many are coming over to be present at 
the grand naval review at Spithead the day after to-morrow ; 
such a turn-out as it will be ! The Queen is going down to 
take leave of the Baltic Fleet. I am going down in the 
steamer Captain Black will have ready for passengers from 
here. It will be a most magnificent sight. Such a fleet of 
screw line-of-battle ships was never seen before.** 

** Oh ! captain Sinclair, how very dreadful this Russian 
war isl** almost sobbed Fanny Blake. "To think how 
many lives will be lost, and beautiful grand ships destroyed I** 

" Mu8tn*t think of that, you know,** answered Captain 
Sinclair, " when the honour of Old England is concerned. 
' Hearts of oak* is our sailors* cry ; and they are as tough 
and as hard as the decks of their own ships — ^no way ot 
making an impression on them.** 

** Besides, what more glorious death than to die for one*s 
country ! ** replied Kate Blake, turning her flashing eyes on 
the steroy almost iron face of Captain Sinclair, stamped as it 
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was then with the impression of his own thoughts. '' I can 
fancy, Captain Sinclair, how you must long to join the Baltic 
fleet. I know I should, were I a sailor,** she continued, per- 
fectly aware that she was making a grand impression on the 
captain by thus entering into his enthusiasm. 

** I must say I would rather be in command of a fine 
line-of'battle ship than knocking about shore ; but, you see, 
unfortunately for me, there's only one captain wanted for 
every ship, and there's a long list full to choose from. Post- 
captains like myself, so high up in the list that they will be 
admirals in a few years, don't get a berth so easily as a lieu- 
tenant or a mate, in times like these," added Captain Sinclair, 
in a philosophical sort of voice, passing his hand over his 
lips and chin, as was his wont at such times. '* Here, Miss 
Blake, let me put you close to this iron railing ; you will see 
the people then as they come up. It is such a lark to see them 
all come on shore, looking so miserable ; though I do feel sorry 
for the poor people, too," he added. " Oh ! there is Mrs. 
Benfield. Just you stay where you are ; I'll go and speak 
to her, and then come back to you. I want to know if the 
doctor has come down to see after poor Jones." 

" Oh, that dear, kind, good Mrs. Benfleld 1 I do so wijsh 
we knew her," observed Fanny. 

" Don't you know my friend Mrs. Benfield ? " exclaimed 
the captain, in surprise. " Oh ! dear, dear, hasn't she called 
upon you yet ? I must go and call my little friend to order 
for such dreadful remissness. I'll bring her up to make your 
acquaintance forthwith." 

" Oh I a doctor's wife must have so many more interesting 
duties to take up her time, than merely calling upon stupid 
people, you know. Captain Sinclair," said Fanny Blake 
apologetically. Fanny was always ready to deprecate cen- 
sure cast upon any and every one attacked in her presence : 
** it was her style" to be amiable, and she did not forget it ; 
besides which, it might be repeated to those whose defence 
she had taken, and that was another advantage attached to 
the practice. 

** That's all right I " said Elate to her sister, as the captain 
disappeared among the crowd now thronging round the 
• landing-place at the top of the steps leading from the 
steamer, and up which the passengers were now coming. 

*' Oh 1 do look, Kate, what a lovely dress that nice-looking 
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lady has on !" exclaimed Fanny, loud eDoagb for a well-dressed 
lady to hear as she passed^ them. If this observation were in- 
tended to draw the attention of the lady to the speaker, it 
certainly succeeded ; for she turned round, and smiled at the 
pretty artless face which met her eyes. 

*' That must be Mrs. Hammond," observed Kate, as the 
lady passed on towards the custom-house. "I saw her 
name on the bag she had on her arm. I should not wonder, 
now, if she is the mother of Mr. Arthur Hammond, who has 
just come in for the property of Heronden Court, near Fern- 
wold. You know, Mr. Templeton said you must set your 
cap at him, Fan; he told me she was staying in Paris. 
Brava, Fan ! that was a lucky hit of yours. I think she'll 
remember your face when she sees you again at Foxgrove. 
But who have we got here ? By all that's wonderful, Fanny I 
why, isn't that Mr. Templeton himself, or do my eyes de- 
ceive me ? Oh ! yes, it is he ; — see, there— on the deck of 
the steamer, near the funnel, on this side ; he is talking now 
to the custom-house man, who is touching his hat to him." 

*' To be sure it is," said Fanny Blake ; f'and now he is 
just coming up the steps. Oh ! Mr. Templeton," she ex- 
claimed, as a gentlemanly-looking man, about forty, stepped 
oGl the last step on to the pier, '* who would have thought of 
seeing you here 1 " 

" Kate and Fanny Blake ! — I am very glad to see you. 
Your father told me he had sent you down here, when I saw 
him the day before yesterday. I suppose you know it's all 
settled about Foxgrove % And how are you, and Edgar ? — 
where is Edgar ? " 

" Oh ! Edgar is gone to the hunting-breakfast at Femwold, 
Mr Templeton," returned Fanny eagerly, letting the passers- 
by have the full benefit of her communication. 

^' That is better than sitting on a stool in my dark chambers 
in the Temple, is it not ? Well, young ladies, how fares it 
with you ? — and when shall you go to Foxgrove, do you 
think ? " 

" You should know best, Mr. Templeton," answered Kate, 
'^ who are arranging that affair for papa. But do you mean 
to say that you saw papa the day before yesterday in town, 
and here you are just returned from Haute ville 1 " 

"Say from Paris, my dear Kate. Early on Thursday 
morning I had a telegraphic message to say I must go 

o 
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over to Paris directly for a case I am getting np. I travelled 
all that day, reached Paris on Friday morning, did my work, 
came away, and here I am, you see, on Saturday morning. 
' Quick despatch' is the word these scientific times." 

"You must come home with us, Mr. Templeton, — do, 
now!" said Fanny entreatingly. "You can't be going 
back to town directly." 

" No j I am going on to see Mr. Kuxeley, at Fern wold, 
first," he answered. 

"Mr. Ruxeley ! — Fern wold!" cried Kate, a moment 
thrown off her guard through sheer surprise. "Do you 
know Mr. Ruxeley, Mr. Templeton ? " 

" Oh, yes," replied that gentleman. " He and I are old 
friends. I often go to Femwold," he added, with a slight 
constraint in his voice. 

" That accounts for your knowing all about Mr. Arthur 
Hammond and his mother. Mrs. Hammond came across 
with you to-day, I think ; she came up just before you, did 
she not ?" ' ^ 

" Yes ; I was coming up with her, but I stayed to give 
some directions about her luggage for the custom-house. I 
escorted her all the way from Paris. But how came you to 
know her. Elate 1 Did you ever see her before ? " 

" No," answered that young lady, with a knowing smile ; 
" I only put two and two together, and made four of it." 

" You are very clever at that sort of reckoning," answered 
Mr. Templeton ; " I know none more so." 

Kate smiled very quietly, as much as to say, "I am 
perfectly aware of my powers ; but I am well pleased that 
you should acknowledge them, such a master in that science 
yourself." 

" And do you know Miss Helen Ruxeley and Miss Lilian 
Craythorp, Mr. Templeton 1" eagerly asked Fanny. 

" I should think so," answered Mr. Templeton quietly ; 
though Kate Blake, ever on the watch, caught a slight smile 
in the eye as he spoke, — ^an expression, however, very fleeting, 
as his face next instant had resumed its usual expression of 
bland impassibility. 

" Fan, don't tease Mr. Templeton with such silly questions 
just as he is come off such a long journey," interposed Kate 
Blake, as a thousand conflicting plans and thoughts passed 
quickly through her mind ; and the presumptuous idea of 
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getting from him the information she most wanted about 
the heiress of Fernwold rapidly assumed a shape in her 
brain. 

Ah ! Kate Blake, did you have no misgivings of defeat 
when the daring idea entered your mind to measure weapons 
with such an antagonist as Mr. Templeton, one of the cleverest, 
most esteemedi and best-reputed members of the legal pro- 
fession ? 

Kate tossed her head scornfully as the idea that she might 
be defeated faintly suggested itself to her. ** I will try, at 
any rate," she said mentally, whilst, with throbbing heart, 
she pressed her hospitality upon him. 

" Well, yes," he said ; '' it will be pleasant to have a little 
chat with you, my dear young friends. If you would kindly 
give me a little lunch, and allow your servant to show me 
into your brother's dressing-room, I might make myself more 
presentable in my appearance before I went to Fernwold." 

Again Kate Blake looked at the lawyer. She was puzzled. 
Why should he care for his appearance? True, there were ladies 
at Fernwold ; but he— the man of business par excellence — 
he never was a ladies* man ! He certainly was very good- 
looking, of a very gentlemanly appearance, a bachelor, also, 
to boot. Had Miss Kate not had more ambitious views iu 
her head, there is no saying what siege she might have car- 
ried on against his name and fortune on her own account. 
But, '' Pshaw ! he never was a ladies' man," she added men- 
tally ; " it can't be that ! " 

" Oh 1 here is a porter who will carry your carpet-bag, 
Mr. Templeton," she said, even whilst her cogitations were 
thick in her brain. " Fanny, love, there is Captain Sinclair 
looking for us. Do run and tell him, dear, that our kind 
friend Mr. Templeton is come across, and we are going to 
take him home with us." 

"I hope I am not interfering with any of your plans, 
Kate," said Mr. Templeton, with a quick, shrewd glance at 
her clever face. " Don't let me do that, pray." 

** Oh ! you are not interfering in the slightest, I assure 
you," she returned quietly. " Doesn't Fanny look pretty this 
morning, Mr. Templeton ? And she is such a dear, good, 
simple girl — so artless and affectionate ! " 

" Well parried, Kate ! " thought Mr. Templeton, as he 
walked on with her towards the house, whilst Fanny ran 

c 2 
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to meet Captain Sinclair, who was coming towards her, 
evidently in search of her and her sister ; but Mrs. Benfield 
was not with him. 

'*0b I Captain Sinclair/' cried Fanny, "Kate sent me to 
apologize to you for running away so unceremoniously ; but 
dear Mr. Templeton, a very, very great friend of papa's, has come 
across in the boat, and is going home with us to have some 
lunch. Oh ! he is such a dear, kind, good man, and so very, 
very clever 1 I would ask you to come in to lunch with him, 
only that he is going away to Femwold directly, and Kate 
will want to have a little private chat with him about family 
affairs, you know. He has been papa's best friend for so many, 
many years ! " 

" All right ! " answered Captain Sinclair. " Pray tell your 
sister, Miss Blake, that Mrs. Benfield will have the pleasure 
of calling on her this afternoon. She was so sorry she could 
not come and be introduced to you then; but she had come 
with something the doctor had sent for, and had to carry a 
message back for him." 

'^ Oh, yes. Just like that dear, good doctor and his wife. 
Every one tells us they are such good, kind people ; I shall 
so much like to know them. But good-bye. Captain Sin- 
clair ; I must go now, for Kate will want me. Bye, bye," 
she said, playfully shaking her hand at him, as she ran olF 
towards the house on the Parade, into which her sister and 
Mr. Templeton were now entering. 



CHAPTER III. 

Mb. Templeton had set out for Femwold that aflemoon, 
just about the time that Edgar Blake was taking leave of 
Mr. Euxeley and the young ladies at the gate of the park. 
He actually passed young Blake on his way home without 
recognizing him, so deeply was he then immersed in his 
own thoughts as he drove along ; whilst, on his side, Edgar 
never dreamed of looking into the fly which passed him, 
still less of seeing in it his old friend and master, to whom 
he had been articled when as yet Fortune had not opened 
brighter prospects for him, and, consequently, long before 
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his Bister bad prevailed on his father to alter the plans he 
had formed for their future. Considering that Mr. Tem- 
pleton had always shown great interest in young Blake, and 
had materially assisted Kate in bringing her father to con- 
sent to all her plans, and bad even been tbe means of his 
choosing Foxgrove as the scene of their new life, it was 
rather strange that he should have let the young man pass 
by his carriage as if he had never seen him in his life, or as 
if, what is more probable still, he had not been aware that 
any one passed at all. 

From the moment that the carriage which bore him along 
had passed beneath the railway spanning the road, and had 
emerged into the plain, at the farthest extremity of which 
Fern wold was situated, the same thoughts had recurred to 
Edward Templeton which had for so many years been inti- 
mately associated with the familiar objects again passing 
before his eyes, — thoughts of the past and present so deeply 
interesting to his future I 

It was now more than five-and-twenty years ago that he 
had seen these objects for the first time, when he and Chris- 
topher Huxeley, the present proprietor of Fern wold, his 
senior by four or five years, were on their way to spend 
their Christmas holidays at the home of his friend's father. 
A very close friendship had sprung up between the two 
boys, such as is often to be seen between schoolfellows, 
lasting a lifetime, notwithstanding the shocks and rude 
encounters of maturer years. Though so much Christopher 
Kuxeley*s junior, the superior talent and activity of mind 
displayed by young Templeton enabled him to compete 
successfully with his friend in the same form at Eton. Far 
from being jealous of his superiority, Christopher Kuxeley 
was proud of it, and very proud he was to take him to 
Fernwold for the first time, to introduce to his stately old 
father the boy with whose praises his letters had been always 
so filled. The younger son of a poor and younger branch of 
a good and honourable family, young Templeton was deeply 
moved^ on his first arrival at Fernwold, with the sight of 
the fisimiliar objects common to all old families, arousing all 
the old associations of his early childhood, when he went, 
almost an infant, on the death of his father, to stay for some 
years with his mother at the old hall of his paternal grand- 
&ther. He had most keenly felt the difference between the 
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life that his more fortunate cousin would lead there, merely 
because he was the eldest son of the eldest of eleven brothers, 
to his own life, destined to be spent in the midst of London, 
toiling for very existence in the dark and dusty arena of the 
law. Such was the profession his grandfather had chosen 
for him, very munificently providing for his education, and 
furnishing the money to establish him firmly, so that he 
should attain the position every one predicted his rare 
talents would lead him eventually to occupy. As Edward 
Templeton advanced in life, he entered with keen relish 
into the duties of his profession ; he liked them ; it suited 
his particular turn of mind to trace out the intricacies of a 
slight clue, and arrive triumphantly at an end no one almost 
but himself could possibly have foreseen. His grandfather 
had intended him to go to the bar, as the best means of 
distinguishing himself, and obtaining that preferment he had 
interest enough to procure for him ; but the young man 
showed so decided a talent as a practical lawyer, and so 
strong a desire to adhere to that branch of liis profession, 
that he was allowed to follow out his own predilections. He 
soon justified the choice he had made, in the rapid manner 
with which he achieved a well-deserved reputation amongst 
his colleagues, with whom he was a general favourite, as 
well for his social and kindly nature as for the unblemished 
reputation he had always maintained. Years only added to 
the advantages of a position he had so deservedly earned for 
himself, and endeared him still more to his school friend, 
Christopher Ruxeley, with whom he continued to spend at 
J^ernwold much of the leisure his profession would allow. 

Meanwhile his old schoolfellow, Christopher, who had 
always been of a less robust and active nature, of a much 
oWo^F^^*^ of mind, being even weak and vacillating in his 
vmin^il'"' remained still at Femwold with his father, his 
Ed!!l fw l^^^^P best-loved son. At one time it was 
futurrw 1*".^ ^^^"^ ^^^"^^ ®^^«^ ^^® 1*^^* leaving no other 
y?Ser^^^^^ '^^I" ^^^* *^« ^«^y «l^^d«^ portion of a 

such TLo\a1aI ''''"^^ con^mand. But he had always shown 
iDK the evi?- ^^^^® ^"""^ *^*^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ occupation requir- 
father bad W ^7,^.'^^''«y ^^ ^^^<^' t^** l^is too-indulgent 
^im ever sinrrwf ^^^^^^"^ indolence, and had allowed 
I'ern wold wlf i^^ ^''"^^^^ ^ *^^« y^*^* ^^^^r year away at 
^ow, where he was only too glad to have his society. 
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Of a very afTectionate clinging nature, Christopher attached 
himself readily, and clung to his attachment. It was thus 
he attached himself, and clung to his second brother Norman 
from childhood, and still clung to him when he was a wild 
young officer, playing all sorts of pranks, ruining all his 
prospects both in his profession and with his father. Chris- 
topher had often deprived himself of the liberal allowance 
his father made him to supply the wants of his brother 
Norman, reduced to that dependence on his affection by his 
own follies. And when he crowned those follies by eloping 
with the young lady who was governess in the family of his 
aunt Craythorp, sister to his father and grandmother to 
Lilian, Christopher still clung to him with a devotion almost 
sublime in its unselfishness. He fully believed in his 
brother's n^arriage with the young lady, and, when a son 
was born, he sent money to the unfortunate mother, now 
deserted by her reckless lover, and promised to do all in hia 
power to prevail on the grandfather to acknowledge the 
child. Christopher found this last was a task of which he 
had not, by any means, anticipated all the difficulty. He 
was not long either in making the discovery, that if he 
wished to remain friends with his father, he must leave off 
pleading for a brother to whose misdeeds there was no end 
but in his death. When this event took place a year or two 
afterwards in India, another stir was made by the maternal 
relations of the child to have him recognized as his father's 
legitimate heir, but with as little success as that which 
attended the research made at his mother's death to find the 
proofs of his parents' marriage. All these circumstances 
placed Christopher nearer the succession to Femwold than he 
had ever anticipated, and the death of his eldest brother 
William's wife, leaving only a little girl, placed him still 
nearer, especially as it was generally believed that the child 
was very delicate, inheriting, it was supposed, her mother's 
constitution. Still his eldest brother was yet a young man, 
and though passionately attached to his late wife, yet he 
might marry again, and have a large family. But to these 
speculations there soon was an end in the sudden and. violent 
death of this very brother, thrown from his horse down a 
ravine in the neighbourhood of Pau, where his wife had 
died. Summoned instantly to attend his brother, Christopher 
found him so injured, that, although he lingered for nearly 
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a fortnight after he reached Pau, he expired without having 
pronounced a syllable, never having recovered consciousness 
What Christopher's reflections were during the fortnight he 
spent beside his brother's deathbed, no one ever knew ; but 
he returned to Femwold with the double intelligence of 
his brother's death, and that of the little girl, hia sole 
heir, who would, had she lived, have succeeded in the 
right of her father to Femwold, on the death of her grand- 
father. It was now that Christopher married a ladj to 
whom he had long been secretly engaged, but for whom her 
friends had not considered him a suitable match when he 
was only a youngest son. This obstacle to his happiness 
being now removed by the successive deaths of his two 
brothers without children, their union took place as soon as 
the mourning would allow, and he lived for a year or two 
at Femwold with his father, who could not bear to lose 
sight of his sole remaining heir. At the end of that time 
his father died, and Christopher at once succeeded to an 
estate he had but a few years back so little chance of ever 
calling his own. 

Amongst the first to congratulate him on his good fortune 
was his friend Edward Templeton. He found his old 
schoolfellow very much altered. Christopher never was of 
a very demonstrative nature, but he was still cheerful and 
very social. But now he was gloomy, subject to fits of 
great depression, flying at such times to shut himself up in 
his room, allowing no one to question him. For some time 
Edward Templeton attributed this change to ill health, 
consequent on the severe shocks, to a constitution never 
very strong, which he had suffered in the loss of his two 
brothers, and now again in the death of his wife without 
children. When Christopher Euxeley left Femwold to 
travel abroad, Edward Templeton thought it the wisest 
thing he could do, and confidently looked forward to see his 
fiiend return a happier and a stronger man. But when he 
did return, bringing with him a little girl about six years 
old, to whom he gave no definite position in his household, 
a strange suspicion flashed through the brain of the acute 
lawyer. This suspicion gradually developed itself, and took 
a tangible form in his mind, as years rolled on, and Chris- 
topher Ruxeley treated the child in every way, not only as 
an adopted daughter, but as if he meant her eventually to 
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be mistress of the estate, of which he had now the complete 
disposal, as the property had never been entailed. 

It was then another thought shaped itself in the mind of 
Edward Templeton. What if he could secure the afiections 
of this young girl, and, by marrying her, become in his turn 
master of a property which had so strangely passed from 
band to hand. It was tnie that he was old enough to be 
her father; but then he was yet young, and, if he could only 
establish an interest in her heart, he thought he might 
safely i*eckon on the affection of his old schoolfellow to find 
him in no way averse to such a sclieme. His rising reputa- 
tion, his position in the world, his increasing fortune, made 
him no bad match for a girl dependent on the bounty of a 
man in no way related to her, and who, for aught any one 
knew, might yet be left without a penny. Even if she 
were what Mrs. Craythorp, Lilian's mother, loudly asserted 
she was, Christopher Buxeley's natural daughter, it only 
made it more probable that he would be glad to secure such 
a husband for her, as a man of the worth and standing of 
his friend. The great privacy maintained at Femwold 
during the first years of the child's stay there favoured his 
plans very materially, and by the time she was sixteen he 
began to think that nothing was wanting for the completion 
of his plans but a year or two of patience, till she was old 
enough to warrant him in asking his friend for her hand in 
marriage. 

But for once, the wary lawyer had allowed the intensity 
of the pursuit to blind him completely to a very formidable 
obstacle, and one which threatened an entire defeat to all 
his plans. He had never entertained the thought that 
Christopher Huxeley could ever permit a marriage between 
his adopted daughter and his brother Norman's illegitimate 
son. Christopher's love for his graceless brother had in- 
duced him, as soon as he succeeded to the estate, to take 
the child from his mother's relations, and assume the whole 
charge of his education and his future prospects in life. 
His maternal uncle had readily accepted such a proposal, so 
very advantageous to the boy hoping, not without reason, 
that though he might not succeed to the estate by right of 
his £either, he might yet by will of his uncle. It was a 
proposal they had no right to ex[>eot, and, under the circum- 
stanoesy of much too great importimce to the child not to 
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be eagerly accepted. The oondition, too, that Christopher 
Kuxeley affixed to the boy*8 coming to Femwold, that his 
mother's friends should never interfere with him, and that 
even his origin should remain a secret, was so religiously 
kept, that when the child came to Fern wold, a fine boy of 
five years old, it was universally believed that he went to 
Christopher Buxeley, as to the guardian his unknown father 
had appointed in his will. 

When the little girl, long since called Helen Rnxeley, 
came to live at Fern wold, Norman Meredith was there for 
his holidays. The children were delighted with each other, 
and played about the house and grounds as if they had been 
fiiends all their life. A» they grew up, they saw less of 
each other, Norman's holidays being less freqtient, and 
Helen's time much taken up with her own studies. Still 
they remained very good friends, but nothing more, till, 
within the last twelvemonth, Helen being now seventeen 
and Norman twenty-one, Edward Templeton had begun to 
remark a decided change in what he had supposed would be 
his friend's intentions towards his adopted daughter. Chris- 
topher Kuxeley evidently took every means to encourage 
the decided preference Helen began to show for Norman's 
society, and often detained Norman at Femwold long after 
he ought to have returned to college. It was then Edward 
Templeton began to perceive the great oversight he had 
committed, and to find that his proposal for the hand of 
Helen Ruxeley might be in direct opposition to the secret 
wishes of his friend, and the one least likely to gain his 
consent. 

No wonder that with such a great disappointment to his 
J^ng-chenshed hopes thus staring him in the face, Edward 
Aempieton should be too much preoccupied to notice Edgar 
f, ^ f, P^ ^^^ on horseback, or to think of anything else 
vossmI f """^'"S interview in which he meant to obtain, if 
of the \i ^ Christopher Kuxeley a more decided avowal 
master ofT^ ^® ^""^ ^^^^^ ^^'™®^- Were he but once 
easily to defelt^i!^''^'''"!: ^"^ ^''''^^' V^rha.^ be able more 
the successS '^^"^^^ see his way clearly to 

cherished u^a ^^V^^^^on of a scheme he had now so long 

were, a part of^'T'l^. '^'T'^f' *^** '^ ^^ ^^^"^^' "^ '^ 

would prove a sWw^^. ^ disappointment in these plans 

I « a snock to him more severe than might have been 
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expected to a man of his strength of mind. But if to all the 
love of the lawyer for the scheme he had so long and patiently 
followed, were joined the still lingering yearning for the 
associations of his childhood, the not unnatural desire to 
secure to himself a position to which his birth might be 
almost said to have entitled him, and the real affection he 
entertained for the young girl, whose pure mind had been 
his study for the last ten years of his life, it may easily be 
understood how the overthrow of all his hopes would leave 
him as desolate and lonely as a man well could be who 
loses in one moment the aims and aspirations which have 
cost him years of careful thought and patient waiting. 

When Mr. Templeton arrived at Femwold, he found Mr. 
Kuxeley and the young ladies, not long since returned 
from the hunt. His old friend Christopher gave him a most 
hearty welcome, not the less pleased to see him because he 
was the very person with whom he most wished to have 
some conversation. 

Dinner being over, the young ladies left Mr. Kuxeley and 
bis friend to discuss their wine beside the cheerful fire in 
the dining-room, which the breeze of the rooming, now 
freshened to a keen north-easter, rendered particularly com- 
fortable. It was some time before Mr. Templeton could 
find the opportunity of introducing the subject he had most 
at heart that evening. At last something that was said about 
Lilian's accident in the morning at once turned the con- 
versation in the desired channel. 

'' Mrs. Craythorp need not congi-atulate herself so mnch, 
Ned," said Mr. Kuxeley, in answer to a remark his friend 
had made in reference to Lilian's prolonged stay at Fem- 
wold ; *' Lilian is a very sweet girl, and I am not sorry to 
have her so much as a companion to Helen, who is very 
fond of her ; but she is as far removed from being my heir 
as ever. I do not see why I should not dispose of Femwold 
according to my wishes. No justice to Lilian forces me to 
leave it to her." 

''No, certainly not," answered his friend, setting down 
the wineglass he had just emptied ; *' knowing, as well as 
I do, your afifection for your brother Norman, I do not see 
why you should prefer the daughter of a woman you never 
liked very much to one of your own blood, which Norman's 
son most undoubtedly is." 
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" Wbj should I not leave it to Helen, Ned ?" asked Mr. 
Ruxeley, in a slightly tremulous voice. 

" You may, I suj)pose, if you like,** replied the lawyer ; 
" but I should scarcely think you would prefer to leave it 
to a young girl in no way related to you," he said with 
emphasis, looking keenly at Mr. Euxeley's face, ''when 
your brother's son has so much greater claim on your 
natural affection." 

It was some time before Mr. Buzeley answered this 
observation, and he kept his head bowed down over the glass 
he was slowly filling, as if anxious to elude the searching 
gaze he knew was fastened on his face. At length he said, 
'' I have other plans in my head about Norman. It is of 
them I wished to speak to you. How could I word a will 
in his favour without disclosing the secret of his birth ?" 

" I don't very well see how you can," replied his friend ; 
" at least I don*t just at present, not till I have thought it 
over," he added cautiously. "But why are you so very 
anxious, Christopher, to keep that circumstance concealed ? 
Some day or other he is almost sure to find it out." 

" It is only for the present I am so anxious for it to remain 
a secret, Ned," returned Mr. Ruxeley. " If he were but once 
settled in the position I should like him to occupy, I should 
not care how soon he knew it. It cannot really affect him 
with the world. What I dread would be the effect on him- 
self, if he were to discover it before the plans I have made 
for his future were accomplished beyond recall. It has 
seemed to me, Ned, that a marriage between him and 
Helen would be a very desirable arrangement ; I could then 
leave them coheirs of Fernwold, or leave it all either to the 
husband or the wile, as you thought it most desirable." 

" Have you quite made up your mind this marriage 
should take place, Christopher ? " asked Mr. Templeton, 
forcing himself to be calm and self-possessed in what he ielt 
to be the crisis of his future. 

" Yes, I think so, Ned. You see, by such a marriage I 
make it at once an easy thing to secure the property both to 
my brother's son, and — and — and also to the child," he said, 
hesitating, *^ whom I love as dearly as if she were my own* 
Norman also might take the name of Euxeley with the 
Estate with perfect propriety." 

'' What makes you think, then^ that the knowledge of the 
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droumstances of his birth would make Norman hesitate to 
contract a marriage he would otherwise have entered into 
without any compunction f The stain, after all, is only an 
imaginary one in the eyes of the world ; no blame can by 
any possibility attach to him in such a matter. I really do 
not see the necessity of this concealment. I thought, when 
you first insisted on it, it was to sever all ties between him 
and his mother's relations, and to give you more perfect 
control over his future. I always thought that, having no 
children of your own, you meant to adopt him as your heir, 
and thought your resolution as admirable as it was natural.*' 

** That was my intention when I first brought him to 
Femwold, Ned ; but, as I said before, I have other plans 
for him now. You may depend upon it I never shall be 
able to accomplish them if Norman comes to the secret of 
his birth too soon. The very moment he knows he is ille- 
gitimate all the pride of his nature will be crushed by the 
discovery. lie would at once revolt from all idea of mar- 
riage with a woman he so highly honours and esteems as 
Helen, and go away where he could best hide what he would 
consider his everlasting disgrace." 

** Then, why do you not have the young people married 
at once 1" asked Mr. Templeton, anxious to know how far 
Mr. Ruxeley's plans were advanced. 

" I find it would not do to hurry matters, Ned, as yet. 
I am not certain that, by wishing to complete things beibre 
the young people were prepared for them, I might not pre- 
vent their taking place altogether." 

" How so 1 " asked Mr. Templeton. ** If Helen is so 
much attached to Norman, and he honours and esteems her 
so highly, what makes you think they would be averse to 
your plans?" he continued quickly, though his very heart 
stood still to hear the answer his friend would make. 

** No, not exactly averse, Ned, although I think they are 
not yet quite prepared to go as far as I would have them. I 
don't think Helen knows to what her real feelings for Normau 
amount ; and I fancied, from the little Norman has said to 
me when I hinted at such a tiling, that he is quite unpre- 
pared for it." 

" Well, but I thought he was very fond of Helen T' 

" Yes, he loves her very much, as he would a sister ; but 
he has some strange ideas about the feeling he should have 
for a wife," 
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"So mucli the better,** thought Mr. Templeton ; "that in 
itself shows that he has not those feelings for Helen. That 
will do to begin upon." Then he added aloud, " Do you 
think, Christopher, he has seen another lady whom he 
prefers to Helen T* he asked, now beginning to see his way 
clearly, and already prepared to follow up the opening he 
espied. 

" No, I think not,** returaed Mr. Ruxeley ; " and I should 
hope not. I have so set my heart on this marriage ; it is a 
plan which solves all my difficulties in so easy a manner. < 
It was some time, however, before I could make up my mind 
to it.'* 

"I can understand that easily,** said Mr. Templeton; 
" you would like Helen to have a share in the estate, which 
she would naturally lose if you could not bring this marriage 
about.** 

" The estate must all go to Helen, Ned !** quietly answered 
Mr. Ruxeley. *'If this marriage does not take place, 
Norman will be the loser, not Helen!** he said with 
emphasis, as if answering some inward warning remon- 
strance. ** It is chiefly on Norman's account I am so anxious 
it should take place. It is only because I fancy that Helen 
is prepossessed in his favour that I have thought about it at 
all. I have no right else,** he said, as if musingly to him- 
self, " to force any one on her for a husband. But she loves 
him, I am sure ; and he is such a fine fellow, in every way 
worthy to be her husband !** 

Mr. Templeton looked hard at the face of his friend, who 
sat shading it as much as possible with his hand, so that the 
lawyer could not well read the expression on it. Enough, 
however, had been said for him, and for some time he sat in 
silence, as if brooding over all he had heard. At last he 
resumed the conversation. 

*' I do not see the necessity for any hurry in this matter, 
Christopher ; on the contrary, if you take my advice^ you 
would leave things to work out their own course.** 

" But my health is so precarious, Ned ; and I have felt 
lately as if it would not be long before I had one of thosf 
attacks which, you know. Dr. Benfield told me might ons 
day be fatal. Besides, it seems to me that if all this were 
settled, I should have less anxiety on my mind, and, perhaps, 
enjoy better health tlian I have for some time. I am quitr^ 
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oertain the anxiety I so often feel about it does me no 
good,** he added, shuddering. 

"I do not see how you can very well help yourself, 
Christopher," returned his friend, holding up his glass 
between his eye and the light of the fire, as if deeply con- 
templating the bright hue of the purple wine it contained. 
" I think you would do very wrong to try and hurry things 
on, especially as you say yourself you do not see your way 
at all clearly. Depend upon it, you will do much better to 
wait and see how it works of itself, at any rate, far some 
time." 

'' But, supposing I die suddenly, Ned, without a will 1 
Then Lilian Craythorp comes in for Femwold in her own 
right, and — and — Helen would be defrauded of " 

'' Of what your affection would fieiin leave to her,** hastily 
interposed his friend. ** It certainly would be a dilemma 
much to be avoided. But I will take care that does not 
happen, Christopher, if you will trust in me. Only give me 
a little time to consider the best way to manage it. I sup- 
pose you will have Norman down here soon ? He leaves 
college for good this spring, does he not ? I presume you 
have given up the idea of purchasing a commission for him ! " 

'' Oh, yes ; he must not leave Femwold. It would never 
do to separate him from Helen 1** 

"Of course not," returned his friend. "Well, then, 
I think I see how it could be managed. Has he ever seen 
Lilian Craythorp 1" he asked, suddenly. 

" Oh, no ! her mother has her own reasons for preventing 
a meeting of that sort ; and I should be very sorry he 
should see her before his afifections were irrevocably given 
to Helen." 

" There, I think you are mistaken, my dear Christopher," 
observed his fnend. " I think that Lilian Craythorp would 
be an excellent foil to bring out all the superiority of 
Helen*8 character. A young man of Norman*8 earnest turn 
of mind could not fiiil to be most forcibly struck with the 
contrast." 

« Bo yon seriously think so, Ned ? I should not have 
thought that would have been your opinion. Lilian is so 
remarkably pretty ; so much so that Helen is quite plain 
beside her.** 

" I am surprised to hear you say so, Christopher," returned 
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Mr. Templeton, in well-assumed astonishment. '' I certainly 
agree with you that Lilian is very pretty, even remarkably 
so; but, to all intents and purposes, Helen's countenance is 
the noblest, purest, most womanly in its calm expression ! 
What fine eyes she has ! such a broad, open brow ; and her 
hair, — what magnificent hair ! Her figure, so tall and 
elegant, and her manners so refined ; the true sign of a noble 
spirit I Don't you think, Christopher, she is the very image 
of your great-grandmother's portrait in the east gallery ?" he 
asked, with assumed carelessuess, yet, all the time, perfectly 
aware of the effect his words would ha^e on his listener. 

Christopher Ruxeley started ; he felt his friend's eye full 
upon him ; he turned away his face. " Do you think, then," 
he said, after a pause, not caring to answer his last queHtion, 
" that it really would be a good plan to let Lilian Cray thorp 
be here this summer with Norman ?" 

" I do, most decidedly," answered the lawyer, who now 
saw where lay his power over his friend. " Have her here 
by all means ; that is, if you can get her mother's consent to 
her coming where Norman is." 

" Oh, no fear of that," returned Mr. Ruxeley ; " so long 
as she thinks my mind is not made up about my will, she 
will take pretty good care not to refuse me. But sup- 
posing Norman should not see Helen's superiority with the 
same eyes as you ?" 

" There will be no fear of that," replied the lawyer. 
** Besides, I shall be backwards and forwards very constantly 
this summer. I shall be sure to notice if anything is 
going wrong, and then you can take your own measures 
accordingly." 

" Well, then, we will try that plan," answered his friend. 
" I have always trusted to your advice, Ned, implicitly, and 
I will be guided by you in this also. I do not feel as if it 
would be so rash as I thought it, if you will undertake to 
watch how it works. But you must be very careful, and tell 
me directly you see that things are not going on exactly as 
you think they should." 

" I will, Christopher," replied Mr. Templeton ; " trust me 
for that. I will, if you like, draw up a draft of a will in the 
mean time, favourable to Helen or Norman, whichever you 
like, including their marriage. You might then sign it at 
any time you felt disposed." 
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" Welly no ; I think not jet," said Mr. Ruxelej, in an 
undecided manner. ** We wiU wait no«r, and see how things 
go on. Shall we go np stairs and see what the girls are 
about 1 " 

" Tes ; it would be as well I must try and get a little 
talk with Helen ; I should soon fiod out what she thinks.** 

** We can easily manage that,** said Mr. Ruxeley. '* I will 
get Lilian to play oribbage or piquet with me, and then you 
can have Helen all to yourself." 



CHAPTER IV. 

It may be thought by people gifted with some small share 
of that invaluable and rarest of all oommodities, common 
sense, enough even to enable them to form rational opinions 
fi>r themselves, and possessing also firmness to adhere to those 
opinions when formed, that Mr. Bnzeley was very easily per- 
suaded by his friend to adopt a plan so glaringly imprudent, 
so far as the success of his own schemes was concerned. But 
it has already been said that Mr. Buxeley was always of a 
very weak character, and vacillating in his opinion. It is 
not to be supposed that long years of ill-health would tend 
much to strengthen his mind, or give him a decision of cha- 
racter he never possessed. He had also such an implicit and 
almost child-like confidence in the mental powers of his Mend, 
that he was always ready to follow, almost without a ques- 
tion, whatever line of conduct he advised. He was already 
so much reb'eved by the conversation he had had with him— 
so glad to shift the responsibility off his own shoulders by 
agreeing to his proposal at once, on condition that he 
would £dso watch the working of it himself; he already felt 
lighter of the secret burden which at times weighed him to 
the earth, and proportionately grateful to his firiend for the 
comfort his advice and support had given him. The secret 
resolution he had made to repair, before it was too late, the 
crime he alone knew he had committed, now gave way before 
the persuasions of his Mend to wait. Yes ; it was all right, 
he felt, now that Ned Templeton had undertaken to guide 
things to the point he most wished ; and everything would 
be so easily arranged, without the exposure of his guilt — an 
exposure from which he shrank with so much horror. 

D 
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All the time he was playing piquet with Lilian Craythorp 
these consolatory thoughts gathered strength in his mind, and 
he spoke to the young girl, his unconscious ally in the suooeas 
upon which he so confidently reckoned, with so much com- 
placency and benignity, that she gradually recovered the 
spirits she had lost ever since her escapade with Roebuck ia 
the morning. 

MeanwhUe Mr. Templeton was holding a very private 
and confidential chat with the unsuspecting Helen. The 
noble, single-minded girl was no match for the wily lawyer, 
who laid her heart bare in about as careless a manner as he 
would a book, and with the same facility. 

The insight which Mr. Ruxeley had both consciously and 
unconsciously given him into the state of affairs at Fern- 
wold was of material assistance to him in the plan he now 
rapidly sketched for himself, and upon which he instantly 
began to act. He hinted most cautiously to Helen the idea 
Mr. Buxeley entertained of a future marriage between her- 
self and Norman, in order to try what effect such a prospect 
might have upon her. The evident pleasure she uncon- 
sciously displayed, more than betrayed to his already fore- 
warned perception the secret of her predilection for Norman. 
This was quite enough for Mr. Templeton. The next thing 
was to startle her pride by simply hinting at the obstacle to 
such a prospect which might arise, if Norman*s affection for 
her were not sufficient to lead him to contemplate it with 
as much satisfaction as herself. It was a bold measure to 
attempt ; but he well knew that to insure the success he so 
much desired, he must now add boldness to skill and rapid 
action. The complete success with whiph his manoeuvre was 
attended showed him that, with his usual dexterity, he had 
struck the right chord. 

*'How strange,** she said, ''that I should never have 
thought of that. But, indeed, I never thought much about 
it, except that I loved Norman as much as if he were my 
own brother, — and who could help it?** she added, with 
the tears of earnestness standing in her large violet-coloured 
eyes. '* Of course Norman must have seen so many more 
in the world, in which I have so rarely mixed, to whom he 
could give the name of sister with so much more pleasure. 
How foolish I am to have allowed my feelings to carry me 
on without thinking how i&r his might have gone 1 How 
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grateful I am to yon for your friendly 'warning. It is just 
like your kind consideration for me, to open my eyes before 
I betrayed myself to his indifference 1 ** 

This was exactly what Mr. Templeton could most wish. 
It was the first little wedge inserted between Norman and 
Helen, to be followed up by others broader and deeper stilL 
Not that Mr. Templeton ever thought that Helen's retiring 
nature really would have betrayed a secret to Norman which 
he had not sought to find out for himself ; but he wished to 
alarm her keen sensitiveness by magnifying the danger of an 
indiscretion existing, as yet, only in his own supposition. He 
allowed her, also, to be as grateful as she liked to himself for 
warning her of this danger. He wished to stand beside her 
in the light of guide, protector, and secret friend. He felt 
that in no other could he hope to maintain a position in her 
heart of which he knew he was now, more than ever, certain. 
He had managed to surprise the secret of her affection for 
Norman, and to raise the idea that her affection was not 
appreciated as it ought to be. This alone was sufiicient to 
establish him for evermore in a corner of her heart as con- 
fidant and adviser, from which she would be the last person 
to banish him. 

Not that Helen Buxeley really knew that she loved 
Norman. She did not even know the nature of her own 
feelings : she had yet to gain that knowledge at the cost of 
many a bitter lesson. She loved him, as she truly said, as a 
brother ; that, as yet, seemed to be the extent of her affec- 
tion for him. She little knew by what cruel lessons the 
remorseless schemer she thought her best friend was pre- 
paring to teach her the depth of the feeling which had so 
unconsciously grown in her heart, or the depths of the humilia- 
tion through which she would have to pass before he could 
bend her entirely to his wilL 

She was, as she told him, so very young. On the verge of 
twenty, Helen Buxeley was not so old as many girls of six- 
teen, who, living iu the forcing atmosphere of real life, have 
attained an experience scarcely to be credited by those who 
have not had the opportunity of judging for themselves. 
Brought up in great seclusion till within the last few months, 
ever since she had come from France she had scarcely known 
any other companion than the lady Mr. Buxeley had choser 
fir her governes& It was not from the single-minded, re* 

D 2 
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tiriog, almost recluse-like nature of Miss Graham, that she 
could have learnt to define her own feelings or gain any 
experience of life. On the contrary, Helen's mind was as 
retiring, as modest, in its self-searchings, as the mind of the 
refined and sensitive woman who had brought her up. It 
was true that Dr. Benfield, irresistibly drawn to the little 
girl who always came to meet him with so much confiding 
gentleness, had greatly assisted Miss Graham in her endea- 
vours to develop the intellect of her young pupil ; but as 
he was himself more a man of deep thought, and a quiet 
observer of others, than one ready to impart the result of his 
experience of life, the knowledge Helen imbibed from him 
was more calculated to impress upon her mind what she 
owed to others, than to help her to analyze the feelings of 
her own heart. But the very fact that her heart was left to 
follow the bent of its own nobility of nature, though not the 
education best fitting it for encoimter with the world or to 
resist the wiles of such a past-master as Mr. Templeton in 
the very experience she most wanted, made her so unselfish, 
so unworldly, so considerate of others, that every one who 
came in contact with her felt the blessed influence of her 
spirit on theirs, and loved her for her unassuming goodness 
and truth. The poor of Femwold blessed the very sound of 
her footsteps, and loved and reverenced her as they would 
one of the holy angels God had sent in his infinite mercy to 
comfort them. 

There was one person, however, who had never felt this 
influence, but who hated her most cordially. This was Mrs. 
Craythorp, Lilian's mother, never a great fevourite with the 
Buxeleys. They had never liked the marriage Colonel 
Craythorp had contracted with a very handsome but ill- 
educated and vulgar girl he had met at a gari'ison ball 
at Pinewood. Her relations also were not altogether 
what might have been looked for in the people to be 
connected by marriage with such old families as those of the 
Buxeleys and Craythorps. This lady had viewed the arrival 
of the young intruder at Fernwold with feelings veiy much 
akin to fury. She said in language, as ex[)re8sive as it was 
strange, coming from the lips of a woman, that it was the 
most cruel injustice to her daughter Lilian. She took it 
even as a personal affront 6rom the last representative of the 
Buxeleys^ and behaved accordingly whenever she had the 
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opportunity of attacking him in the only point within her 
reach — his reputation. There was no end to the stories she 
circulated about him ; no end to the surmises — each more 
scandalous than the other — as to the parentage of the little 
Helen. When she heard that she was to be called Miss 
Huxeley, at the express desire of her soi-disant uncle, her 
suspicions then assumed a reality which lefb her no longer 
any doubt that she was his natural daughter. If wishes 
could have murdered the unoffending child, poor little Helen 
would long ago have left the troubled scene of this world, 
and the stage clear for the final triumph of Lilian Cray thorp. 
Each time that Helen was ill from some of the diseases 
generally attacking children, Mrs. Craythorp*s hopes of her 
death rose high ; and each time she recovered from them, 
that lady's anger was equally divided between ** the uncon- 
scionable luck of that fool of a child ; " and " that meddling 
fool, old Benfield, who must, forsooth, neglect all his other 
patients to go and nurse the little bastard through her 
illness." Strong language, certainly ; but, when it is con- 
sidered that the best worldly interests of Mrs. Craythorp's 
only child were at stake, perhaps some allowance might be 
made for the mother*s vexation at the repeated disappoint- 
ments which she met in her not unnatural desire to see the 
person so likely to thwart all those interest^ once for all 
removed from her path. 

And so Helen walked up to the threshold of the un- 
known future, unconscious of the adverse £&ces scowling on 
her path, or the wiles in which others sought to entangle 
her. Conscious of integrity herself she believed in the 
integrity of all around her. Unselfish and generous to a 
romantic degree, she saw only in the actions of others 
spontaneous generosity and kind consideration. The very 
antipodes of Kate Blake, she was preparing to descend into 
the arena of life, absolutely unarmed for the mortal warfare 
of the world with any weapon fitted for such a turmoil. 
Was she then to be allowed to go forth so defenceless, so 
unprepared 1 Would no guardian angel stay her footsteps 
on the very portals, and put into her hands some weapon of 
defence, by which to ward off the impending destruction 
from her head ? No — ^none came forward ! These are no 
longer the days of fairy protectors, of rescuing Paladins : not 
even of white-robed spirits watching our steps I No phan- 
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taemagorical world, but the real, downright, hard life of the 
nineteenth century she was entering ; where each one must 
iight for himself to the best of his power, trusting to no 
supernatural interference in his own particular favour; 
where the acts of each bring their own consequences ; and 
where the very exaggeration of Helen's virtues were most 
likely to be the means of quickening her own overthrow ! 

Mr. Templeton left Femwold and returned to town. 
The grand naval review took place at Spithead, and the 
thousands who had poured down from every corner of 
England to witness it, were now returning home, wild with 
excitement ; hoarse witli cheering ; grimed with the smoke 
of the guns ; their ears still deafened with the roar of 
artillery ; their hearts still thrilling with that yet more 
powerful roar — the inspiriting cheer of the British sailors, 
manning the yards of those magnificent ships, as the Queen 
passed down in her elegant steam-yacht between the long 
double rows formed by those " leviathans afloat," fire and 
smoke bursting from the triple rows of "teeth" grinning 
in their dark sides — the rude but appropriate salutation 
from those terrible giants to that fairy-like but sovereign 
yacht 1 

Train after train screeched, whistled, and tore off at fiill 
speed, in every direction, with the dispersing thousands. 
Eager was the talk ; high the anticipation ! '* Cronstadt was 
already taken 1 England's flag flying from its crumbled 
fortifications 1 No need of the army : it would all be done 
in the Baltic ! Proud England's foot was again on the 
neck of kings and emperors !" 

In excitement of this sort returned those who had accom- 
panied Captain Sinclair in the steamer which had borne 
them down Channel from Eden mouth harbour, to witness 
the review. He, however, was not so sanguine as the rest 
of the passengers. He had been in the Baltic, knew its 
unapproachable coasts well ; the thousand diflSculties which 
awaited the yet untried fleet. He did not, however, say 
much, for he found, as usual, that people under great excite- 
ment and determined to bear out their own views of the 
case, whilst the real termination is yet in the future, are of 
all people the most touchy and indignant to find that any 
one could bo so unpatriotic as to hint "that it was quite 
possible even such a fleet as that would not be able to bear 
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down all before it !** An Captain Sinclair walked up the 
slope from the harbour, leading to his hoase, he said to the 
Tery gentlemanly young man whose arm he had -tucked 
beneath his own, — 

^ Don't you think, Mr. Merridew, that I must be quite a 
fool, trying to argue the point like that with people prede* 
termined to believe just what they wish should be j bringing 
a regular hornet's nest about my ears f " 

'' Not at all, my dear sir," returned his companion, smiling 
at the mistake Captain Sinclair would make in his name, 
notwithstanding every effort to put him right : ^ it is only 
unfortunate that men possessing your experience should be 
generally the last men listened to in these times of im- 
portance ! '* 

** Ah, the worthy doctor 1 " exclaimed Captain Sinclair, as 
they met that gentleman already on his rounds amongst his 
patieuts. ** By George, Benfield, you ought to have been 
with us at Spithead — such a turn-out as the whole concern 
was I You'll repent it to the last day of your life not 
having been with us," he added, as, after shaking hands 
with his friend, he now folded his arms across his chest, and 
stood shaking his head, as if commiserating deeply the 
mistake the doctor had made. 

** I don't see the great wisdom there would be in doing 
that, Sinclair," replied Dr. Ben6eld, smiling at his friend's 
enthusiasm. ** I should have liked uncommonly well to have 
gone with you, and no one ought to know that better than 
yourself. But as I could not get away, there was an end of 
the matter. I suppose it was a very grand sight. What 
did you think of it, Mr. Merideth ?" 

" Oh, it was magnificent," replied the young man, his eyes 
kindling with the very remembrance. 

'' I say, Benfield, wasn't that a turn-out ? " said Captain 
Sinclair, poking his friend in the arm with his finger. 
"Fancy my meeting Mr. Merridew, almost the very first 
person I*saw, as I got out on the Hard at Portsmouth, just 
to say good morning to some of my old messmates. So I 
insisted on his coming on board our steamer ; and, as he said 
he was going to see Mr. Ruxeley, his guardian, before he 
returned to Cambridge, I persuaded him it was the shortest 
cut to come round by sea. Ah ! ha, ha, ha ; what a lark I" 

" You have had beautiful weather for your trip," observed 
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the doctor. ''Do you go to Fernwold directly? If you 
were going at once I would ask you to be so kind as to take 
a small parcel from me to Mr. Ruxeley.** 

'' I would take it with pleasure for you, Dr. Beniield, but 
I am not going there to-day. Captain Sinclair has been 
kind enough to ask me to dine and sleep at his house to- 
night. I am going to write a note to Helen to tell her ; and 
also that the Baltic fleet may be up Channel now every 
hour. She and Mr. Ruxeley should come over and see it 
pass." 

^ No,** observed Captain Sinclair ; " I would not let Merri- 
dew go away to-day; he might lose the sight altogether. 
Captain Richards has offered me the coast-guard cutter, and 
I am going to write a note and ask him to let us have it at 
once, so as to cruise about all night and not miss it. I say, 
we're just going home to breakfast, Benfield ; you had better 
come and have some with us, and then we'll tell you all 
about the review." 

" No, I can't, thank you, Sinclair, not just now ; but Til 
tell you what, I'll look in this evening though, if you are not 
gone off in the cutter, and you can tell me then, if you axe 
not otherwise engaged." 

*^ Oh, do, that's a good fellow. Stay 1 " ciied Captain 
Sinclair, just as he was walking off, after again tucking his 
companion's arm under his ; ** come to dinner, Benfield : 
five o'clock, you know ; and bring little Mrs. Benfield with 
you, and tell hei* to bring plenty of wraps and shawls with 
her. I shall have the cutter all manued to be off at a 
moment's notice. We may be cruising about all night tor 
aught I know." 

" Very well," answered the doctor, laughing, **1 will give 
your mcHsage to Bella ; what she will say to the prospect of 
a night's cruise in the Channel I don't know. Good-bye 
for the present, then." 

'* Good-bye, captain ; sharp five, you know," shouted 
Captain Sinclair, as he strode off with his companion. 
** Morning, ladies," he said soon afterwards, as he lifted his 
wide-awake to the two Miss Blakes on their way down to 
the pier ; whilst his young companion bowed in courtly but 
old-fjEushioned way, lifting his hat off his head, as they strode 
on towards the captain's house. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Wheet Norman Mei'edith came in that aflernoon from a 
walk on the pier, where he had been surprised into a 
tSU^-4SU walk with Miss Kate Blake, who had managed to 
pick up a slight acquaintance with the young man at 
Bamsgate the preceding summer, he found Dr. Benfield and 
his wife already at Captain Sinclair's, and that gentleman 
himself walking about his own drawing-room in a state of 
some excitement. 

" Now I call that very handsome of the harbour-master, 
Benfield !" he said, striding up and down the room with his 
hands in the hind pockets of his frock-coat. ''Just look at 
that note I have thrown on the table. Captain Black says 
he is obliged to go up to town to-night on important business 
which will possibly detain him for a day or two, and he 
begs me as a favour — a £Eivour, mark you, Mrs. R — ^to take 
charge of the steamer which was going to take him and his 
friends out to meet the iieet ; and hopes that I will take 
any of my friends with me that I like. There's a turn-out 
for you, Mrs. R," he added, turning to that lady ; *' better 
than the cutter, this, is it not f ** he asked exultingly, his 
eyes glistening with the anticipation of taking the command 
of the beautiful steamer, and treading the floor of his own 
room as if the deck were already beneath his springing step. 

" Well, that is certainly a very kind note," observed Dr. 
Benfield, putting it down again on the table ; *' and you are 
to have the telegraph at your disposal too !" 

" Yes ; by the bye, that is well thought of ; let's send a 
message at once to inquire whether the fleet has started ; 
and here, Bence, Bence,'* he said to the servant who 
answered the bell, " take this note at the same time down 
to the steamer, and tell them to get her steam half up at 
once — at once ; do you hear ? Here, Bence !" he cried, as 
the servant was leaving the room with his message, " the 
note is for the telegraph-oflice, not for the steamer. Wait 
for an answer to my question there I Do you understand ? 
Now vanish, and mind you are back again here, in quarter 
less uo time.*' 

How Captain ^nclair ever got through that evening was 
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a mystery to Mrs. Benfield. He could eat no dinner for 
jumping up to send a message, and sitting down to.recollect 
another. Message after message came from the electric 
telegraph. The fleet had started, but had not yet passed 
8toat*8 Head. It could not possibly be off Edeu mouth much 
before ten or eleven o'clock next morning. 

Notwithstanding this reiterated assurance of the most 
experienced fishermen and pilots of Edenmouth harbour^ 
tliat prosperous watering-place was kept in a state of the 
greatest fjossible excitement and watchfulness till late into 
the night. And what a glorious night it was ; the sea so 
calm, the night so still, the full moon almost bright enough 
to read small print in its light I As late as twelve o'clock 
the cliffs and beach were not yet deserted by the people who 
were to go on board the steamer as soon as it was reported 
the fleet was really in sight. 

The sun next morning rose with unrivalled splendour. 
Captain Sinclair, after receiving a telegraphic message to say 
that the fleet was slowly coming up Channel under canvass, 
was now returning with young Meredith from the coast* 
guard station on the cliff, where he had been to report the 
last message. He looked up, and saw coming along the 
Femwold road a handsome carriage, whirled along by a pair 
of fine brown horses, their silver harness flashing in the sun. 

" Here come Mr. Ruxeley and Helen, and another lady 
with them," exclaimed the young man with animation. 
'* I am so glad they are come. It is all owing to your 
message, Captain Sinclair, that they are here so early." 

The carriage stoftped as soon as its occupants caught sight 
of Norman Meredith. As he and Captain Sinclair came up, 
they were greeted most cordially. 

** Quite enchanted to see you, Mr. Huxeley, and the young 
ladies," said the courteous, high-bred sailor, lifting his hat 
from his head as he spoke. He was now in gala dress, — white 
trousers, light yellow waistcoat, and undress uniform dark- 
blue coat, — a costume befitting the man who was to take the 
command of the beautiful steamer pufiing out her smoke in 
the harbour, and handle her before the critical eyes of the 
skilful sailors manning the mighty fleet they were going out 
to see. He looked in this costume the very picture of what 
he really was, an officer of high standing in the navy, and a 
gentleman connected with families of distinction both in 
England and Scotland. 
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'< Tills is Norman Meredith, Lilian,^ said Helen, with 
animated looks, to that young lady, who sat in the oarria^^e 
beside her. She forgot, in the first excitement of meeting 
Korman again, the .painful thoughts Mr. Templeton had 
aBsociated with his name. 

'' Oh, Mr. Meredith,** exclaimed Lilian, " I am so glad to 
see yon at last I have heard so much in your favour from 
Helen," she continued mischievously, and glancing at the 
glowing cheeks of her companion^ *' that I have quite longed 
to meet with you," 

** I am very much obliged to Helen for her kind report 
of me^ returned the young man. I only hope that it has 
not been much more favourable than I deserve. You will 
be disappointed in me, I fear." 

'* No, I am sure I shan't,** replied Lilian quickly, her eye 
glancing from head to foot at the fine figure of the really 
handsome young man, well pleased with the I'esult of her 
inspection. 

''My dear Helen, we must not keep Captain Sinclair 
waiting," interrupted Mr. Buxeley, who had been talking to 
that officer. " He tells me the fleet cannot be very far now 
from £denmouth Point ; and thinks we had better go on 
board at once. I am sure we are infinitely obliged to you, 
Captain Sinclair, for your extreme courtesy in sending us 
word.** 

" Not at all I not at all, my dear sir 1" returned the 
frank sailor. ''Ladies I if you will excuse me, I will ju»t 
go and see if my friend Benfield is ready. I shall be down 
on the pier as soon as you are. Mr. Meredith going with 
you ? All right,** he said, bowing and turning away, as his 
jovLtig companion, opening the door of the carriage, jumped 
in, and taking a seat beside Mr. E.uxelcy, sat down opposite 
to Lilian^ who immediately began a lively conversation with 
him. 

The steamer had all her passengers on board, and Captain 
Sinclair was already on the paddle-box bridge, when he 
caught sight of the two Miss Blakes, elegantly dressed, and 
standing in conspicuous proximity to the steamer, beside 
their brother Edgar, and looking very much disappointed. 

" By Heavens !** exclaimed Captain Sinclair, as he caught 
sight of them, ** if we were not going to sea without the 
fairest of the fair ! Can't stand that, any how 1 Stop her T* 
he cried^ as he swung himself off the bridge of the steamer 
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by the iron stanchions, on to the pier, where the brother 
and sisters were standing. 

" My dear Miss Blake l*' he exclaimed, '* how is this 9 
How comes it you are not on board ) Didn't you get my 
message that I sent you ?" 

" No, Captain Sinclair," answered that yonng lady i " and 
Edgar did not like to say anything to you about our going, 
as we understood it was so strictly private a party you were 
taking." 

" Confound that fellow's stupid head ! Why I sent him 
to your house more than an hour ago ! Come ! on board 
with you, as quick as lightning ! There ! down that way ! 
Thank you, Mr. Montague ; very kind of you," he cried, as 
that gentleman assisted the Miss Blakes on board, whilst 
Captain Sinclair swung himself down from the pier on to 
the paddle-box bridge, and next moment the elegant little 
vessel was darting out of the harbour with a precision and 
a speed unsurpassed yet by any rival 

Mrs. Benfield, who had called on the Miss Blakes, and 
had been completely fascinated by their winning manners, 
received them with delight, and made room for them beside 
her, whilst Edgar stood near them, making a most wonderful 
impression on her. They did not at all seem inclined to 
change their position ; and when she offered to introduce 
them to the party at Femwold, they quite hung back. 

" Not yet, not yet, dear Mrs. Benfield ; you surely are 
not tired of our company already," said Kate Blake, who did 
not at all mean to be introduced by the surgeon's wife to 
people with whom she meant to be on an equfd footing, nor 
to appear in any hurry to form the acquaintance of the well- 
dressed ladies making the deck of the steamer show like a 
gay flower-garden. She even turned her head away when 
she caught the eye of Norman Meredith, — an action which 
made that gentleman alter his intention of bowing to her. 

And now the vessel had turned out to sea, and was 
steaming at full speed down to Edenmouth Point. It was 
a morning not soon to be forgotten by those on board. The 
face of the white cliffs behind them was resplendent in the 
rays of a brilliant sun, almost as bright as a July day, 
though low down on their summit hung a roll of thick white 
fog. The sea was like a looking-glass, so smooth, of an opal- 
blue and pink tinge, especially when a faint haze passed 
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before tlie &ce of the son and yeiled its brightness for a 
moment. In the distance, low down on the horizon, the 
haze was more perceptible, enveloping Edenmouth Point and 
the low land on this side of it, with an almost obscnring veO. 
On they steamed for nearly half an hour, Kate Blake and 
her sister chatting merrily to Mrs. Benfield, whilst their 
brother Edgar, at a sign from his elder sister, stroUed away, 
and from person to person had insensibly approached Helen. 
Rnxeley and Lilian Craythorp, where they sat in animated 
conversation with Mr& Montague and some other ladies of 
the party. 

^ Oh ! Mr. Blake, I am so glad to see yon !** said Helen 
Buxeley, holding out her hand to that young gentleman. 
** I did so much want to know if those two very handsome 
young ladies who came on board with you were your 
sisters ?" 

** Yes, they are," he replied ; " we were very nearly being 
left behind, all through a mistake of the messenger Captain 
Sinclair had sent to tell us he was going in the steamer, and 
he wished us to join him." 

''I should have been very sorry had yon not come on 
board," replied Helen. '' We are all so very anxious to be 
introduced to your sisters. Perhaps you wiU kindly undei^ 
take that office 1 " 

^ With the greatest pleasure," answered Edgar, his heart 
beating proudly at the successful result of the secret mission 
on which his sister had sent him. As he oflfered one arm to 
Helen, he was on the point of offering the other to Lilian 
Craythorp. 

** Oh, Mrs. Montague wishes to go also," said Helen ; " yon 
had better escort her first, and Lilian and I will follow." 

Kate Blake saw all these preparations, and sat now 
waiting with the greatest sang-froid for the introduction she 
had so cleverly managed to bring about in her own way. 

Soon they were in the group of ladies standing near 
Helen, who now introduced them all round as " our neigh- 
bours of Foxgrove." Fanny chatted away as merrily and 
innocently as ever. Edgar was most captivating ; whilst 
Kate stood grave, reserved, but highly courteous, answering 
every question and observation addressed to her all the time 
that she was watching and observing every one with a 
scrutinizing eye. 
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" Where can the fleet be ?" cried one of the ladies ; " I 
am afraid it will not be here to-day.'* 

^* Oh, no fear of that ; I should say we were close upoa 
it/* replied Captain Sinclair, now on deck talking to the 
gentlemen of hia party. ** It is the haze which prevents our 
seeing to any great diHtance.** 

" Here it is 1** exclaimed two or three of the party at once. 
^ Oh, how grand I how magnificent !** burst from all lips. 

It was indeed a sublime spectacle ! Just on this side 
of Edenmouth Point, looming gigantically through the haze, 
advanced the two lines of war-ships in order of sailing, their 
towering masts covered with their canvass, looking dark and 
phantom* like in the thick atmosphere. On they came, these 
enormous sea- lions, majestic in the slowness of their course, 
appalling in the mysterious* dimness of their huge forms. 
There was a breathless silence on board the steamer, as if 
every one on her deck had been seized at the same moment 
with a feeling of repressed awe. Then a loud cheer, led by 
Captain Sinclair, and repeated again and again, burst from 
the lips of every man on board. 

" How pale you are, Helen T said Norman Meredith to 
her, as she stood, her lips parted, her eyes dilated, every 
vestige of colour vanished from her face. " Shall I get you a 
glass of water 1 Do come and sit down.** 

** No, thank you, Norman ; there is nothing the matter 
with me. How grand this is 1** 

Suddenly a great commotion of some sort took place on 
board the fleet. Men began to run up the rigging, and in 
a very short time every sail was furled, and huge volumes 
of smoke beginning to pour out of the tall funnels, no 
longer screened by the immense sails, told the spectators of 
this scene that the mode, of their navigation was changed. 
Now they began to increase in speed, and now they burst 
through the haze, steaming out into the bright sunshine. 
How strange they looked, clearing their way through the 
water with no propelling power visible 1 All screw steam- 
ships, there was neither sign nor noise save the puffing of 
the steam and smoke from the long black, raking funnels^ 
to tell how their progress was achieved. 

Captain Sinclair brought his steamer close to the advancing 
fleet and began steaming down the line in shore. Ship after 
ship, as they passed, returned their cheers with enthusiasm ; 
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the men crowding in the ports waved their pannikins out of 
which they had been drinking their grog, their roand hats, 
their black neckties, anything they could get hold of on the 
spur of the moment ; whilst the officers on the poop or 
quarter-deck, or at the g^n-room ports, waved their caps ; 
and fair- haired midshipmen crowding the stem ports co veiled 
their handkerchiefs with kisses and shook them out to the 
ladies. 

" Dear little fellows 1 ** said Mrs. Montague, her eyes 
fiUing with tears as Bhe thought of her own rosy-cheeked 
boys at school, scarcely younger than some of those. Fanny 
Blake improved the opporturlty of displa3ring her sensibility 
to such a degree as to monopolize the assistance of some half- 
dozen gentlemen, who vied with each other in attention ; and 
Kate came out in a loftier tone than ever about the honour 
of dying for one*s country. Now and then she caught the 
expression of Norman's eye turned coldly, almost sarcastically 
upon her, and then she bit her lip to conceal her vexation. 
It was some consolation to her to find, however, that the 
over- excited Lilian, returning the profusion of kisses to her 
handkerchief and shaking them out to the midshipmen, 
came in for as full a share of his reprehending looks. 

They had now reached the last diip on the lee side, and 
the steamer, turning back again, went inside the ships form- 
ing the weather line, headed by the ship bearing the admi- 
ral's flag ; the same oerepiony of cheering, waving hats and 
caps, and shaking out kisses taking place in each ship until 
they reached the admiral, leading the van, just as a small 
man-of-war steamer came down the Channel at full speed and 
bore right for the flag-ship. An officer from on board ran up 
the side of the huge line-of-battle ship, bearing despatches. 
When he returned on board his Qwn small vessel, away she 
steamed to each man-of-war in succession, as busy as a small 
bee in a forest, carrying messages. Signals were now con- 
stantly going on board the flag -ship. High on the poop of 
that magnificent vessel stood the gallant admiral himself, the 
proud leader of a fleet as powei^, though perhaps not as 
numerous, as ever left the shores of Old England. He cour- 
teously raised his hat as the shore steamer, looking a diminu- 
tive pigmy by the side of that towering man-of-war, passed 
alongside and cheered more vociferously than ever. Captain 
JSiiuslair had many a friend and old messmate in that gallant 
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fleet ; and maxij on board the steamer with him had rela- 
tives near and dear to them on board those ships, who now 
increased their steam, and followed their flag into the road- 
stead where they were to cast anchor for the night. 

Lilian had been landed at Pinewood, where her mother 
liyed, and Helen and Norman had returned with Mr. 
Rnxeley to Fern wold as soon as the steamer had been moored 
in Edennfbuth harbour. They now sat alone over the fire in 
the drawing-room. Mr. Kuxeley had already gone to his 
room, enjoining them soon to follow his example. They 
still lingered, however, talking over the events of the day 
and impressions they had each received. 

^ T do not like those Miss Blakes " said Norman Meredith, 
when it came to the turn of discussing their new acquaintances ; 
** there is design in everything they say or do. And as for 
that Mr. Edgar Blake, he is the most conceited puppy I ever 
met, and most insufferably forward.*' 

" My dear Norman," remonstrated Helen, " yon surprise 
me with such opinionk Such very amiable ^oa^ girlJl-so 
unassuming.** 

** Helen, dear, you are too undesigning yourself to see things 
as quickly as I do-— too noble-minded to attribute a base mo- 
tive to the actions of others. But you have too much good 
sense not to make the discovery for yourself before long.** 

** I hope not, Norman ; I should be very sorry to find I 
was mistaken in them, they seem tq be such veiy nice girls. 
But what do you think of Lilian Craythorp ? I hope you 
are not going to be so severe on her ! Do you not think she 
is very pretty 1 " 

'* Yes ; pretty enough, — a baby face ! And then she is 
such a dreadful rattle ; ever saying the thing which comes 
uppermost, and seemingly ready to do the wildest things 
just for the fun of it, and regardless of consequences. Then 
she is such a little flirt I She doesn't seem to care how or 
from whom she obtains admiration so long as she gets it. 
And what a thing to do ! — kissing her handkerchief and 
shaking it out to those oflicers to-day ! ** 

** Oh ! mere children, Norman, those young midshipmen ! 
Tou really are too severe I I assure you you are quite mis- 
taken in Lilian. She may be wayward, flighty, even reckless 
at times, but it is all from the exuberance of the joyous spirit 
of an innocent child. And as for her being a little vain and 
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pleased with admiration, is it not the most natural thing in 
the world that she should be, so pretty, so winning as she is, 
even in her wildest fits 1 You don't know wliat a kind, affec- 
tionate heart she bas — ^so full of generous impulse, without 
one grain of envy or jealousy ! I know if she faHs into good 
bands she will make a very excellent wife." 

'' And what if sbe falls into bad, Helen f ** 

** Poor child ! " sigbed Helen Ruxeley, looking into the 
expiring embers, as if she saw in those well-nigh dead, 
burnt-out cinders an emblem of the ruinous future such a 
question suggested 

'^ If I am severe, dear Helen," returned the young man, 
^4t may be the result of my having seen more of the world 
than yon hava Don*t smile, Helen! — ^two or tbree-and- 
twenty is certainly not an age in which one can lay claim to 
much experience ; but if one's eyes are only moderately open, 
there is much to be seen at public schools and colleges of the 
working of this every-day life. Perbaps it is, too, Helen, 
that I have always had before my eyes such a model of my 
ideal of what a woman should be in you, dear, dear sister — 
my own gentle, grave, earnest monitor. I shall never forget 
the day when you first came to Femwold, a little dark-haired 
child, looking at me with such large, wondering dark eye& 
I, then a wild schoolboy, never having known father, or 
brother, or sister — scarcely my mother — ^what a delight it 
was to find such a sweet playmate awaiting me here on my 
return for my holidays And as we grew up together, and 
you gradually became what you are now — a thoughtful, noble- 
minded woman — how invaluable your sweet, earnest counsels 
were to me. Oh ! Helen, can I ever forget that whatever 
there may be of best or highest in my nature, I owe it to 
you ? " 

Was it to be wondered at if these words, gushing sponta- 
neously from a heart full of affection, thrilled through the 
heart of Helen, and effiused, for the present at least, aJl im- 
pression of the cold restraint Mr. Templeton had done his 
best to implant there) Her cheek glowed with grateful 
pleasure ; her eyes filled with involuntary tears ; two large 
beads of piu*e water swelled and trembled on the full eyelid, 
and eventually fell into her lap. 

*< Come, you must not stay up any longer, dear Helen," 
said Norman, kissing the tears from her eyes. " See, the fire 

E 
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is quite ont now ; it will be so cold without it. Good mght, 
love!" 

As Helen passed the door of Mr. Buxeley's room, she 
heard him poking his fire. He was not in bed, then ) No ; 
he also sat, his feet on the fender, thinking over the events 
of the day. " Yes," he said mentally, " Ned Templeton was 
quite right ; he knows the workings of the human heart so 
well. Helen cannot fail to show to great advantage beside 
Lilian. I saw it to-day, and I know Norman thought so too. 
Ah ! it will be all right — all come right ! They will be mar- 
ried, and then reparation can be fully made without any need 
of a useless disclosure." 



CHAPTER VI. 

The summer of 1854 was advancing. The Blakes had 
been nearly two months at Foxgrove. They had been 
visited by all the gentry in the neighbourhood, who were 
charmed by their youth, beauty, and suavity of manners, 
and quite satisfied that Mr. £lake*s fortune, which Dame 
Heport, as usual, had done her best to represent in the 
roundest numbers, entitled him and his family to take up a 
position with the oldest families in the county. So great is 
the power of wealth in this our more than half-a-centiury-old 
nineteenth century, that it is no wonder that every one who 
can accomplish it, is flying ofif to the gold-fields of Australia 
or CalifoiTiia, determined to lay out their whole strength and 
energy to tear from the teeming earth some share at least of 
the precious metal which is to purchase them position, con- 
sideration, power, all the most enviable gifts the Prince of 
this world has to bestow. No wonder that the delirious 
visions caused by the horrible calenture, the inevitable con- 
sequence of this insatiable thirst, so madden the sufferers, 
that they hesitate not one moment to stake honour, reputa- 
tion, principle, on the cast, and even lose sight of the sacred 
inviolability of human life, adding yet another and another 
to the long list of recorded muixierers. How many un- 
recorded murders, how many undiscovered viDains, await 
the final sentence of the Judge whose eyes are never closed ? 
He alone knows, by Whose avenging arm the cowering 
criminal will be so surely overtaken at the last I 
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Many of the gentry who called at Foxgrove were not 
quite strangers to the Blakes. They had been introdaoed to 
some of them in the trip to meet the Baltic fleet, as well as 
to others, when the whole oonnty, far and near, poured into 
Castlehnrst to witness the entry of the Empress £ngi6nie, 
the grace of whose winning smile amply repaid them for the 
hours of tramping backwards and forwards in the oold fog, 
between the lines of raw militia, putting on their fdll-dress 
uniform almost for the first time ; bandied about from one 
Ixmdon policeman to another, to be always stranded on the 
pavement before doors closed in their Bsioes. No other amuse- 
ment was there for the weary expectants than to peer into 
the windows of the station-buildings^ to see the rooms filled 
with well-dressed company eating sumptuous luncheons, or 
to gaze admiringly at the magnificent bouquet on a silver 
salver, standing on a table aU by itself^ and which the fortu- 
nate daughter of the station-master was to present to her 
imperial majesty. 

A greater person than any king, emperor, or kaiser, was 
seen that day by many of the spectators. Though by few 
could he have passed unnoticed, that tall, powerfully-built 
form, with the broad intellectual forehead, the benevolent 
countenance, bending down in its benignity on the upturned, 
homage-rendering countenances of those who recognised 
him ; — he, the most powerful writer of the age, who has 
yet stepped forth to scourge the buyers and seUers out of 
the temple, to lash, though in all love, the follies and 
humbugs of men — ^he, the real St. George of the nineteenth 
century, whose powerful lance is ever couched against the 
old dragon of the world, and is come himself, since no one 
else dared, ^ to the rescue ! ** 

Yes, the Blakes saw him, and bowed low as he passed. 
The party from Femwold, standing near the Blakes at the 
time, saw him, and Helen's eye kindled as she recognised 
him. Lilian Craythorp, accompanied by a group of officers 
in full dress, rushed past him, unconscious whose arm the 
costly lace of her richly-trimmed cloak had brushed in her 
passage. Her eye was already caught by the tall figure of 
Norman Meredith, who was gazing, not at her, but at the 
receding form of that giant of literature slowly wending his 
way through the surging crowds. 

The Blakes had dined with the Sinclairs, and had beea to 

B 2 
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an evening party at theBenfields* before they left Edenmonth. 
At both these parties Kate had still continued very gracious 
with the doctor's wife ; but when she found that Mrs. Ben- 
field could not throw any more light than she already pos- 
sessed on the state of affairs at Femwold, after extracting 
all she did know, and making as much use of her as she 
could, she began to cool very much in the great intimacy she 
had found it convenient to strike up with that lady. When 
Mrs. Benfield went some time afterwards to call at Fozgrove, 
in a fly she had hired for the occasion, Miss Kate gave one 
of her most scornful inflations to her lip as soon as she re- 
cogpized the occupant of that humble vehicle. Certainly, it 
contrasted most unfavourably with the handsome equipages 
which had so lately cut up the approach to Foxgrove with 
their wheels. 

Mr. Templeton had been several times to Femwold in the 
course of the summer, and Kate was more than ever puzzled 
what to think of him. If she had never seen him in the 
character of a lady's man before, she certainly saw him- in 
that character now. No one could be more attentive to 
Helen Buxeley, render her more assiduous attention,- sur- 
round her with more unostentatious petits soins. Could 
Helen, after all, be the heiress of Femwold? If any one 
knew, it ought to be Mr. Templeton. And when Elate 
thought this, she would try and ingratiate herself with Helen ; 
but here again that strange man kept her at bay, she scarcely 
knew how ; and as for allowing Edgar to approach her, that 
young man had never felt himself so completely, though 
most politely, bowed out of the ring, as by that sldlful and 
courteous lawyer. 

Nor did Helen Huxeley, Kate thought, receive Mr. 
Templeton's attentions with any other feeling than that of 
evident pleasure. Why not ? He was still a good-looking 
man, in the prime of life ; very gentlemanly in his address, 
polished in his manners, of unblemished reputation in the 
world, well to do in a profession in which his talents had won 
him a high standing amongst his colleagues. Kate Blake 
gave Helen Huxeley great credit for worldly wisdom in 
keeping such a prize in play. It was a wonderful pis-aller in 
case Mr. Huxeley died without a will And it might so 
happen that he did I His life was not worth much as a 
purchase. Even since they had been at Foxgrove he had been 
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very ill, seized with some sudden and mysterious sort of 
Bttack, of which Kate could get no details from Dr. Benfield, 
a iact that young lady laid up against the unwary doctor, to 
he acted upon when opportunity offered. Mr. Teoipletou 
had appeared at Femwold again after that illness, had even 
stayed some time ; what for 1 Elate Blake sought in vain 
to know. It was still unascertained whether Mr. Kuxelev 
had really made his will, or whether Lilian Craythorp would 
eventually be the heir to his estate. 

Kate was certainly a good deal perplexed. The m^l^ she 
had entered so boldly and with so much confidence was 
getting more and more confused. She was obliged to use 
her utmost wariness to avoid the misfortune of striking a 
friend as well as a foe. It was difficult also to keep her 
brother Edgar in order. He would allow himself so incau- 
tiously to be led away by the impulse of the moment. He 
would be flirting most outrageously with Lilian Craythorp 
at a time when Kate was most inclined to think that Mr. 
Ruxeley's will was made, and as Mr. Templeton, of course, 
knew it, that was the secret of his great assiduity to Helen. 

Norman Meredith came down, and remained a great part 
of the summer at Femwold. To her evident surprise, aud 
no little mortification, Kate Blake found that gentleman 
extremely shy of her advances. Not that she really meant 
any captivation of his heart. No one who knew her would 
have thought her capable for one moment of such an egre- 
gious folly. An orphan with no prospects, evidently entirely 
dependent on his guardian's pleasure, Kate wisely surmised 
that, as there had never been the faintest report of any 
fortune to come in that quarter, the most likely thing to be 
true was that there was none at all. Under such circum- 
stances it was not to be supposed that she who had planned 
a much more ambitious match, both for herself and sister, 
should ever take up with so poor a one as this. Nor was 
she a girl at all likely to be captivated by his tall, well- 
built, though somewhat herculean figure, nor his black 
curls, his piercing black eyes, his high noble forehead, full 
large mouth, and white teeth, forming an ensemble which 
would have been handsome and pleasing enough, even without 
the benevolence of his smile and the intelligence of his eye, 
or the air of perfect good breeding which distinguished him, 
as well as his gentlemanly demeanour and finished courtesy. 
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It was bad enoxigli in a Bchool-girl to let siich baits entrap 
her ; but fur Kate Blake ! such a past mistress in the art 
of world valuation ! it was literally impossible. There was 
another circumstance which weighed also against the young 
man in her mind. Almost the first time she had dined at 
Feniwold she had well>nigh uttered an exclamation of 
surprise as her eyes met the picture of a gentleman looking 
down upon her from the dark oak-panelled walls of the 
dining-room. Had it not been the portrait of a gentleman 
some ten years older, she must have thought it was meant 
for young Norman Meredith. Ever prudent, she concealed 
her momentary surprise with the greatest celerity. It was 
not till about half an hour after wards, and when there was 
a lull in the occupations of the dinner-table, that she had 
amused herself by asking the gentleman who brought her 
down to dinner who had been the originals of the various 
portraits before them. 

A new light seemed to dawn upon Kate after the informa- 
tion she received about those pictures, a light which would 
have made the idea still more preposterous to think she 
would ever seek to link her fate with that of Norman 
Meredith. Tet she was obliged to do something to try 
and divert his attention, which, as the summer advanced, 
seemed to become more and more engrossed with Lilian ; 
the very person whose high spirits and daring freaks he had 
appeared at first so utterly to shun. Although she was 
more than ever inclined to think that Helen would be the 
mistress of Femwold, still Kate thought it would never do 
to allow Lilian to be completely engrossed by Norman 
Meredith before the important fact of the succession had 
been ascertained. Kate actually thought of calling in Lilian's 
mamma to the rescue. But Mr. Ruxeley did so very much 
dislike Mrs. Craythorp, there were no means of getting her 
installed at Femwold, and she did not wish Lilian taken 
away from a neighbourhood where Edgar could watch his 
opportunity beside her. Mrs. Craythorp certainly did feel 
it rather as an insult never to be asked to Femwold with 
her daughter, but Mr. Ruxeley knew her well when he 
said she would only be too eager to accept his invitation for 
Lilian without her. She was too worldly wise to refuse a 
request from a man who, by a stroke of his pen, cotdd 
deprive her daughter of what she had hoped for so long, that 
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sbe actnally looked upon it now as her nndouhted right 
Certainly there was the danger of her meeting Norman 
there ; bnt then she was not likely to fall in love with him, 
with 80 many to divide her smiles about her. As for young 
Meredith falling in love with her, that was his own look out I 
What was it to her if he were such a fool as to ^1 in love with 
a woman he never could be in a position to win 1 

As for Miss Lilian, she seemed perfectly to realize her 
mother's predictions that there would be safety for her in a 
multitude. It did not appear as if she were going to £eill in 
love with any one. She was a great deal too volatile for 
anything half so serious as '* la grande passion.** No ; she 
amused herself with every one, now riding races with Edgar 
Blake, defying him to leaps at which she felt sure he shud- 
dered, though, with his usual shrewdness, he managed to come 
out with but slight scratches either to his person or reputa- 
tion as a horseman. At other times she was teasing, banter- 
ing, and finally taming down Norman Meredith, going out 
to fish with him, or walking quietly beside him, talking all 
the while well and feelingly about books she had rea^ or 
persons whose characters he admired. At other times she 
would be sparring, quarrelling, betting either on race-ground 
or cricket-field, or even over the biliiard-table in the large 
saloon at Femwold, with her cousin, Arthur Hammond. 
Although she was not a whit better disposed to accept his 
serious attentions than she had been that afternoon of the 
hunt, still she kept good firiends with him, and had scarcely 
done anything else but tease and banter him ever since. 

But Kate Blake did not mean Miss Lilian to flirt with 
Arthur Hammond. No; she had selected him for the 
honour of having Miss Fanny Blake as partner of his greatness 
at Heronden Ck>urt. The idea had flashed into her brain as 
she was polking down the floor of the ball-room, during the 
cricket week at Storbridge, with one of the officers of the 
artillery stationed there. She was very much pleased to 
observe that Arthur Hammond, who had begun rather to 
tire of Lilian's caprice and her decided preference of Norman's 
companionship, had noticed Fanny very much of late. This 
evening he seemed to be more particularly taken with her, 
and had asked her to dance more than once. She after- 
wai*ds saw him point her out to his mother, and soon after 
she returned to her seat she actually found herself and sister 
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Mated beride that lady, to whom Fanay, in her artlesa way, 
had already oommnnicated the feet that she had seen her lano 
from the boat at Edesmouth. Mrs. Hammond wm 'ery 
much pleased with this remembrance. She " thought ane 
had met that uniling fece before, and hoijed she would eee 
it a great many times yet." All this roused very ambitious 
hopes and thoughts in Kate's mind ; hopes aud thoughts, 
however, utterly dashed to the ground, a short time f^^ 
wards, by the complete departure of Arthur Hammond and 
his mother from the county ; first, on a round of viaite to 
their friends in the north, which were to last all the season 
of grouse and pheasant shooting, to t«rminate finally in 
town, on the opening of Parlhimeut, where the young man 
would take his seat as member for Sellenden, a dignity to 
which he bad been elected that summer. 

Thus Kate Blake, at the opening of her first campaig^ 

bsd received full as many checks and foils as she had gaiued 

advantages. Nothing daunted, however, she still held on 

her way. Before the news arrived in England that the 

cholera was decimating the Anglo-French army at Varna, 

Kate had utterly dropped the acquaintance of the Benfields. 

When her father had a slight attack of the gout, soon after 

the cricket-week festivities at Storbridge, she had induced 

him to consult Dr, Goldfinch, " the very clever medical man 

who always attended the Hammonds I" Kate had found 

that he was a nan of very suave and accommodating niWi- 

ners, coming in sometimes just by way of a call, though she 

more than suspected it would be charged iu the bill he would 

did not grudge him the 

y valuable information be 

ility there was that he 

she most wished them to 

had still a most gracious 

him. Once she actually 

) him coufidentially that 

Goldfinch. Some stupid 

Dwu, and all she could do^ 

ion to call him in," All 

ith all hi* keen obaervar 

routly believed. Thongh, 

his wife dead, when they 

nar held in the ruins a^ 

able to him. 
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As for poor Mr. Blake, be would have been more tban 
mirprised bad auy one told bim that Miss Kate bad con- 
fessed to bis baving a will of bis own, wbicb she could not 
bend to hers. He was a most inoffensive man, kind and 
benevolent to alL " He is Miss Blake's papa,** was the answer 
to the question of many a young lady, during dinner, as to 
''who is that nice florid-looking old gentleman with the 
white hair, listening with so much deference to Mr. Kuxeley 1 
Wkat a nice old gentleman !** Every one liked Mr. Blake. 
He was very hospitable ; bis dinners were good ; his wines 
perfect. The young men, whom Edgar invited to these 
dinnei^parties under Kate's directions, liked bis wine, the 
sprigbtliness of Miss Blake — she always was sprightly with 
young gentlemen — ^the sentiment of Miss Fanny, the jovial, 
hearty old man ; even the quiet, retiring manners of Mrs. 
Thompson, Mr. Blake's own nster, the nominal chaperon 
oi the two young ladiea But, somehow or other, these 
straigbtforwflurd, honourable young Englishmen, world-tossed 
as they were, rather disliked Edgar Blake. 

Not that Edgar cared much for that. His chief occupa- 
tion seemed to be to entertain the ladies. With this all- 
forgiving, charitable portion of the human race, where a 
young man, and especially a good-looking young man, is in 
question, he got on wonderfully well. It must be said that 
he took infinite pains to succeed, not only with the younger 
members of the sisterhood, but also with the more matronly. 
He was always a8 ready to play a rubber, or even a game of 
cribbage, with a dowager, as to turn over the leaves of a 
music-book, or whirl through the mazes of a polka with her 
grand-daughter. Also, be was a general favourite, irresistibly 
charming, and everywhere well received by the ladies ; and 
if their brothers, or, perhaps, their cousins, ever betrayed a 
doubt or suspicion of his real character, it only enhanced his 
attentions in their eyes, as if there had been a special devia- 
tion from bis more congenial pursuits in their favour, and 
inasmuch as it was an involuntary tribute to their superior 
attractions. !No wonder the brothers and cousins resented 
such a perversion of ideas in favour of a young man, w^ho, 
perhaps^ did not take so much pains to mask his real 
character from them ; and hence, no doubt, the sort of inimical 
feeling tbey entertained for o1)^ whom the fair ladies seemed 
determined to favour in spite of all their warnings. At 
home, Mr. Edgar Blake was narrowly watched by his sister 
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Kate. She hod her raigi^nngs about those frequent evening 
visits to Edenmoutb. There certainly always was some 
excuse for riding in there, on some commission for Mr& 
Montague, Miss Buxeley, or Miss Lilian, or now and then, 
whilst that lady was still in the neighbourhood, for Mrs. 
Hammond. He had found that name act as a perfect 
talisman in soothing Miss Kate's remonstrances when he 
seemed disposed to go into Edenmouth in preference to 
attending her on some morning call or ride. And then he 
would always be meeting some one who asked him to dinner 
at the table d'h6te of the Edenmouth Arms Hotel, and they 
were such pleasant fellows, it was as much as he could do 
to get away as he did. Once he very nearly got into a ter- 
rible scrape with his sister, by telling her he had dined 
with Mr. Arthur Hammond, at Edenmouth^ when that young 
gentleman had actually dropped in to take coffee at Fox- 
grove — a thing he was in the habit of doing more frequently 
just before he left for the north — at the very hour Edgar 
tried to make out that he was with him at Edenmouth. 
How he managed to scramble out of this dilemma, it would 
be almost impossible to say. He did manage it, however^ 
after a fashion ; upon which his sister Kate read him a 
severe lecture, and Mr. Edgar was upon his good behaviour 
for a long time after. 

Whilst Kate Blake thus stood, armed at all points, 
guarding with consummate skill every avenue leading to the 
great object she had in view, Helen Kuxeley and Lilian 
Oraythorp, really the most interested in the vexed question 
of the succession, seemed to take it very quietly. As for 
Lilian, she said to her mother, when that much-injured lady 
harped upon and fretted that string more than usual, 
" Why, ma, if I am to have Femwold, I shall have it ; and 
if I don't get it, why, I shan't ; I can't possibly see the 
use of frettii}g oneself ugly about the matter. If Helen 
gets it, I dare say she'll have me to see her very often ; and 
some day, when I tame down, I shall make such a grand 
match I and then it will be all right again." As for Helen, 
if she sometimes thought of it, she knew it would be all 
ordered for her, and, whichever way it went, she knew it 
would be for the best. And then, after all, Femwold was 
really Lilian's right ; she couid have no other claim on her 
uncle than just his pleasure. And what a responsibility the 
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possession of snch an estate wonid entail 1 She was very 
jonng, too, to disquiet herself much about a future still so 
far in the distance. Tonng people never can realize the 
futnre in the same way as people of maturer years and more 
experience. They are sanguine, too, in proportion to the 
few disappointments they have as yet met ; and Helen 
thought, if it did come to the hour when she must leave 
Femwold, she should do very well. She had received a very 
good education, and she knew Mr. Templeton would show 
her how to make it the basis of a new future for herself. 

There was something which touched the secret chord in 
Helen's heart, a chord that friend had already jarred much 
more keenly than the loss of any estate could effect. It was 
the gradual diange in Norman's manner towards Lilian. 
But then she thought she might have expected it. Had not 
Mr. Templeton warned her of it as distinctly as he could ? 
Though she, the first acuteness of the thought over, had 
foi^otten his warning, it had now returned to her memory 
with all the more keenness that it was forced upon her by 
her own observation. Not that Norman treated her less 
cordially, less oonfideotially, less kindly ; but she had more 
than once surprised a look in his eye when it rested upon 
Lilian which she had never seen before ! — a look so sur- 
passingly beautiful, that Helea's heart shrank with pain 
when she first saw it. Such a look had never met her eyes 
from his ; and it revealed to her, for the first time, that the 
brotherly affection he had always shown her was not the 
feeling which, unknown to herself, she had desired to obtain 
from his heart. 

Yes ; Mr. Ruxeley was right ! ** Ned Templeton knew 
the workings of the human heart so well." He had foreseen 
everything which happened that summer to Norman, Helen, 
and Lilian, with the prescience of a skilful general. Each 
time he came down to Femwold, he saw the gradual pro- 
gress of the change he most desired. He saw Norman 
losing, day by day, his dislike for Lilian's wayward and 
child-like foUies ; and becoming all the more completely 
subdued, by her ever-changiug, but winning ways, that he 
had so resolutely set himself against her at the first. The 
very excitement she kept him in made him think of her at 
every moment of the day. Xhe smile with which she so 
often met him, after hours spent by him in vainly trying to 
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analyze tbe cause of her caprice towards him^ seemed so 
beautiful in its unexpected and conciliatory loveliness, that 
his heart flew to meet her, and almost laid itself at her feet* 
Then another fit of caprice, or some whim, or fresh flirtation 
with some one, more favoured for the moment, replnnged 
him into that state of agitation most likely to keep him 
entirely pre- occupied with thoughts of her. Whilst Lilian 
herself roved " fency-free," though rather prepossessed in 
favour of the handsome, serious, and sometimes reproving 
Norman, poor Helen sank back deeper and deeper into the 
solitude of her own heart. Fearful, beyond measure, of 
betraying the secret of her too deep affection for Norman, 
she became slightly constrained in her manner towards him, 
and her heart gradually closed itself to his confidence. How 
should it be otherwise, when he, in the selfiHhness of his new 
fear and complicated feelings, would consult her whenever 
anything went wrong between hira and the now engrossing 
object of his admiration, or, in happier moments, would 
dilate upon the goodness and superior qualities of Lilian ; 
would tell Helen, over and over again, how much better she 
had judged her than himself; that he was so glad he had 
allowed her opinion of Lilian to weigh with him, for now he 
had found out all the real beauty of her character hid 
under the gloss of her waywardness 1 Poor Helen ! the fire 
which had cheered her, though not the warm blaze it might 
have been, was as completely out as the fire in the room 
where she and Norman had sat that evening in March. 
Had he not told her how cold, how desolate, she would feel 
without iti 

In her ever-increasing misery, who should she turn to 
but to Mr. Templeton for advice, for comfort, for support 1 
And he always gave her the comfort for which she most 
sighed. He was indeed a friend to her, one in whom she 
knew she could trust ; whom she could never burden, let 
her sorrow be ever so heavy. Yes, he triumphed ; he saw 
complete success already crowning all his schemes. Norman 
in love with Lilian ; no longer any likelihood that he would 
enter into his guardian's schemes for a mariiage with Helen. 
Helen herself would revolt from that plan now, even more 
than Norman. What became, then, of Mr. Euxeley's plans 1 
Was he so blind that he could not see what was going on, 
or did he see only with the eyes of the friend he trusted ? 
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Partly sa At times, he felt very anxious ; he felt sure 
thin^ were going all wrong, as indeed they wem, and sent 
for Mr. Templeton, to put an end to his incertitude, by 
making a will for him entirely in Helen's favour. But this 
was not what Mr. Templeton desired. Helen once declared 
heiress of Fern wold, he could no longer hope to succeed in 
winning her. Indeed, he could no longer pursue near a rich 
young heiress the same coui*8e of silent but ground-gaining 
devotion, which was most disinterested, even chivalrous in 
its protecting homage, to the penniless orphan dei)endent 
on the will of a man *' in no way related to her.** It was 
only as poor, dependent, desolate, that he could hope to 
obtain Helen Iluxeley*s hand. What he proposed to 
himself after his marriage with her, he best knew, who 
seemed to read Mr. Ruxeley*s thoughts with the same 
iacility as Helen's heart. It was these very vacillations of 
Mr. Ruxeley*R mind, the certainty he had that all was not 
going on right for his schemes, the persuasion of his friend 
to wait yet a little longer before he made his ultimate 
decision, which had caused that fit of illness which had so 
mystified Kate Blake. When Mr. Templeton arrived at 
Eemwold in answer to Mr. Ruxeley's express summons, that 
gentleman's mind seemed so shaken by his illness, that he 
could decide upon no plan of conduct. It was this very 
indecision which had detained Mr. Templeton so long beside 
his friend ; one day, determined to an act which would for 
ever have frustrated Mr. Templeton*s hopes, the next, per- 
suaded by him to let things alone for the present, fully 
determined, in his secret heart, to do the very thing his 
accusing conscience had told him was the only reparation ! 
When Mr. Templeton, however, left Femwold about the 
end of September, Mr. Ruxeley, though rather better in 
health than he had been, was still as undecided as ever. 



CHAPTER VII. 

NovEHBER had come, and the excitement produced in 
England by the news of the victory of the Alma had not 
yet died away when the awful roar of the bombardment of 
Sebastopol re-echoed throughout Europe, and all hearts wei^e 
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beating anxiously from telegrspfa to tel^r&ph for news from 
the scene where so much interest was centred. John 'Bull 
was in tbe higbeet good bomour posable with his arm^, as 
well he might be. " Noble fellows they werej all oi tbem ; 
and if the Baltic fleet bad not done as much as was expected 
of it, it was not for want of will, but from the opposition of 
natural circumstances, and this success in tbe Cmnea more 
than made up for it." Moreover, he was on tbe best of terms 
with bis ancient and hereditary rival across tbe Channel, and 
many an embassy of good will and friendly invitation to bis 
now firm ally, to come and partaJie of his good cheer, crossed 
the narrow straits that separated the two coasts. These 
bad been frequently accepted, and tbe last arrival from 
France which bad delighted the good citizens of London, was 
the band of tbe Imperial Guides, whom they fSted, made 
much of, passed from dinner to dinner, from concert to 
concert, and who now, satiated with good cheer and good 
fellowship, were on tbe point of embarking from Edenmouth, 
to return by the way of ilauteville to tbe large camp in the 
neigbbonrhood of the more inland town of lAval6rie. 

It was the fifth of November, and being fortunately 
Bunday, the pesceable inhabitants of Edenmouth had been 
spared the iufiiction of dirty little boys, looking as hideous 
as smutted faces, satyr-grinning masks, dirty Guembeys — 
their fathers' to judge by the size— stuffed wiih straw, could 
make them ; regular " little Ouys," in fact, running about, 
asking every one for money to promote a drinking Imut 
1>etween themselves and his holiness the Pope ) Poor old 
Pio Nono I of all the degradations be has gone througit, 
would not this have been tbe worst, to be condemned to sit 
in a little dark tap-room of that long, narrow, dirty Hereden- 
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^^^^ **" ""••'8 heartily Mck of humbug that thou doat still 
*™*1 '* '^^^ugh the mud, ami fling in our faces the wretched 
wiot, from which all spirit, if It ever had any, is for ever fled ? 
^Dd BO Bore as to-morrow cornea, ahall we awake on the 
nfth of November, aud the Bame ludeouB braying sounds, the 
same disgusting sights, will haunt our eyes and distress our 
ears! 

But on this fifth of Koveniber holier eonnda broke on the 
awakening ears of Edenmouth. The bells of the pariah 
chnrch of St. Ethelreda on the clifi; time-hallowed relic of 
our Sn.Kon and Norman forefathers, had for some quarter of 
an hour or more been chiming for the early morning com- 
w»union, and were now tolling in for the belated worahippera, 
hurrying through the thick, fog of drizzling rain, which dis- 
tiuguiahed that ever memoi-able morning. Dr, Benfield 
might be seen coming down the street, holding an umbrella 
over Mrs. Benfield's head, and taking the path which led 
^rough the latch-gate to the western door of the church. 
But when he should have entered that sacred edifice with 
hia w^ife, he turned away, and continued his road down the 
street leading to Captwn Sinclair's house. Mrs, Sinclair had 
heen taJtea very ill, and had sent a hasty summons for the 
t-tj""h ' *'*? •"^'«» of " our worthy friend the doctor," a 
" e ny which Captain Sinclair greeted his old messmate as 

the in , °°'*'"' "^ not so very ill, but that a few drops of 

snuelv*^* '^'^ sedative out of the little black bottle, always 

«avf her^'^'r'"*** '" ^'^ ^^^^^^'^ ''"*^* coat-pocket, soon 

captain to^ ' """^ ^^ doctor was just taking leave of the 

^Sbt. thwi.,?*".™ •* ^"' breakfeat, when the two caught 

lal stir on the pier. 

its and long white 

-place, escortM by 

dress, and fallowed 

en aitd boys, ekiog 

the pier. 

t, sticking his eye- 
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" I don't know about that," returned the doctor ; " Bella 
in gone to church without a mouthful to eat, or even a c«ip 
of tea, all I could say to her about the folly of such a thing, 
a raw morning like this ; and she will be waiting breakfast 
for rae before I get home." 

** Good little Mrs. 6./' exclaimed the captain ; " she sets 
us all an example, stanch little churchwoman, turning out 
such a morning as this to go and say her prayers ! But we 
will send up a message to say that you are going to stay to 
breakfast with us. Come, that arrangement will do remark- 
ably well ; I shan't be obliged to breakfast alone, as I should 
have done, now my wife is in bed. And I say, Bentield, well 
tell little Mrs. B. to come ; perhaps if she made haste she'd 
be in time to see these ruffians embark too ! " 

" You forget she is in church, my good fellow I" replied 
Dr. Benfield, smiling at his friend's impetuosity ; '' but if 
you will be so kind as to send a message up to my house, I 
should like to go and see these * ruffians' embark, as you 
call them." 

** All right. Here, Bence ! Bence I quick now as light- 
ning 1 this note to Dr. Benfield's house," cried the captain, 
folding up the old envelope of a letter on which he had been 
writing rapidly with his pencil. " Come along, now, captain," 
he said, tucking the arm of his friend within his own^ and 
striding off with him to the pier. 

They were soon down on the quay, amidst the crowd of 
spectators now assembled to witness the departure of the 
French visitors from the harbour. 

" They don't look quite so fresh as when they landed ten 
days or a fortnight ago," observed Captain Sinclair. 

" No ; I should say rather the contrary, precious seedy- 
looking," returned the doctor. " Our strong ales, and heavy 
wines, and substantial English cheer, have, no doubt, not a 
little astonished their constitutions." 

'* Lord 1 I say, Benfield," cried the captain, nudging his 
friend's arm with his own, " what a lark ! Do look at that 
black-bearded fellow there, kissing Sergeant Maurice, of her 
Britannic Majesty's Scotch Fusilier Guards ! Well ! if that 
doesn't beat the best fun I've ever seen in all my life !" he 
continued, his whole face beaming with amusement, whilst 
he passed his hand across his lips, as was his wont when 
mischief beamed in his eye. 
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''Well, that is rich!" replied the doctor, laughing 
heartily ; " there goes another, kissing him on both checks,** 
he cned, as, one after another, the tall becloaked, behelmeted, 
bebearded men, in long dragoon boots, sabres in steel scab- 
bards, clanking over the stones of the quay, their sharp spurs 
jingling an accompaniment, bestowed their parting saluta- 
tions on the stalwart sergeant, who had been deputed by the 
hospitality of his comrades to see them safe from the shores 
of England. '* Upon my word," he continued, " Sergeant 
Maurice bears it uncommonly welL I think, though, he 
must be rather astonished with such overwhelming marks of 
friendship." 

'' Did you see how dexterously he warded that fellow off t" 
cried the captain — " that was right well done ; keeping him 
there, shaking hands with him, and talking till he was 
obliged to follow the others down the ladder on deck." 

" Yes ; that was cleverly done^" replied the doctor ; " and 
so is that," he cried, as the sergeant, more prepared for this, 
at first, unexpected token of friendship, parried the fraternal 
embrace of another, and yet another of the members of that 
distinguished corps, until the last of them was embarked. 

What a hip, hip, hurrah ! led as usual by Captain Sinclair, 
burst from l^e crowd on the pier, as the steamer and her 
freight left the harbour, the band of the Ouides playing, as 
a last parting compliment to their whilom hosts, the spirit- 
stirring anthem of *'God save the Queen," whilst the 
drizzling fog came down, and the loyal subjects of her 
Majesty stood bare-headed on the quay of Edenmouth 
harbour, exposed to its incessant drip. 

Little knew ye then, O goodly inhabitants of Edenmouth, 
what was.passing at that very moment, at that very spot of 
the habitable globe where £Vance and England stood side 
by side, their swords bared, their eyes flashing defiance, 
guarding the pass of the modern Thermopyhe against the 
impending deluge of a second Timour, threatening to over- 
flood, if it broke through at that one narrow strait, the 
whole of dvilized Europe 1 Little did you know, O 
Sergeant Maurice, as you stood, wiping your lips and 
cheeks with your white glove, grinning the while to yourself 
at the remembrance of the penance you had so lately under- 
gone, of the mortal strait to which so many of your brave 
comrades were reduced ! Little did ye think, O morning 

F 
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-wonhippera, kneeling reverently roond the altar, beneath the 
xainbow-hned windows in the chancel of St. Ethelreda on the 
difi^ oyerlooking the bay of Edenmonth, that at that veiy 
moment in which the white-robed priests, with awe-hushed 
footsteps, carried roond the sacred dlements and gave, them to 
your lipsy the dark hordes of the fbry-dnmken Bosoans were 
swarming np the heights of Inkermann rank npon ranky 
sorgiiig oat of the thi^ black fog which enveloped assailants 
and defenders in one impenetrable obscurity, broken only by 
the flashing of the deep-roazing artillery, the sheet of fire from 
the pealing mnaketry 1 Ay, all of yon, aU over England, 
wherever the spire of a town or village church reared its 
tapering point heavenwards, kneeling with ''one Spirit, 
one Faith, one Hope !" round the thousand altars of reli« 
gious England, how could you tell, as you bent the knee to 
tiie Almighty Ruler of the Universe, that one after another 
of your brave countrymen were &lling at the defence of that 
fatal pass, lying weltering in the blood they had so freely 
poured out for the honour, glory, and safety of their country t 

Was it the very £etct that that very fbrst Sunday of the 
month so many of England's sons and dau^ters were secretly 
prajring round the altars of the Holy Communion, that their 
husbands, sons, brothers^ friends, and coxmtrymen might do 
their duty to God and their country, that He blessed their 
efforts with more than superhuman strength that day, so 
that a handful of brave f^lishmen prolonged the deadly 
fight -for eight hours of mortal combat, and resisted eveiy 
attempt of the Tartar to force their position, till the loud 
cheers of the swifUy-advandng Zouaves broke on their 
almost fiunting hearing, and with reviving strength the 
cnited force of France and England bore the dark enemy at 
the bayonet's point, with resistless force, down those corpse- 
«trewn, Ensanguined clifGs, fiir into the valley below i 

Dr. Benfield was on the point of going into breakout 
with Captain Sinclair when he saw Mr. Bnxele3r's servant, 
Edward Mount, riding down the street towards him. As 
soon as he drew near, he dismounted and gave the doctor a 
note in Helen Ruxeley's handwriting. 

''Why, this is very sudden, Edward T said the doctor, 
after reading the note ; " I thought Mr. Ruxeley so much 
better this last week or two." 

" Yassir ! so he were 1" replied the man-servant, touching 
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Ida hat and nukmng all his words one into anotiier; ^ we all 
thought 80, sir ; but this morning, jist as he were a coming 
down to break&sty he dropped down in his own room, quite 
permiscus-likey jou see, air ; and so Miss Helen ghe corned 
out and says to me as how I wor to lide over and £Btch yon 
'rectly. So when I come to your house they told mo as I 
should find you here, sir." 

''Tea ; Pll go directly, Edward. I am aorry I can't stay 
to break&st now, Sinclair ; Til get some at Femwold." 

" Oh, nmisense, Benfield ! Doctors must have something 
to eat just as well as other people. You may just as well 
come in and have something. A bit of tongue and a cup of 
ooffee. Come, you must. Tou know you aaid yourself it 
wasn't good to be out on an empty atonuMsh such a morning 
as this." 

** TXL go and fetch your maire, doctor," aaid Mr. Buxeley's 
servant, '^and bring her round. It's all on your way, 
you know ; and by that yon'll aave time ; for I can 
trot round to your houae &»ter nor you can walk any day. 
Then you aee, air, you can have aome breakfikst whilst I'm 
gone a'ter her. Fm sue I shouldn't 'a let master go out in 
such a morning as this without summat to eat." 

" Ah, that will do very well, Edward, if you will be so 
good as to fetch my mare round. I ahould have time then 
to get aome break&st^" aaid the doctor, as he followed Captain 
Sinclair into the house. 

<^ What a queer chap that Edward seems to be," obaerved 
the captain, as he handed a cup of coffee to the doctor. I 
dare say, now^ he has it quite hia own way with hia maater. 
He is Mx. Bueley'a own servant, is he not i" 

" Tea ; he haa been confidential aervant to him for yeara, 
ever since he first ancceeded to Femwold. I have Imown 
Edward, and hia fiunily too, for yeara." 

^ But that'a deuced bad news of Mr. Buzeley, Benfield. 
la he subject to these fits )" 

'* Yea ; I have known him have them TCiy aeverely. I 
am afraid they'll end badly for him aome of theae daya 
They are rather strange fits !" he continued, aa if muaingly 
to lumael£ 

'< How strange, Benfield T 

'^ Well, there is no apparent cause for them. They are 
certainly preceded by great depression of spirits; but whether 

F 2 
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that is caused bj the malady, or the malady brought on by 
that very depression, it is very difficult to decide. He has 
been more than naaally depressed this autumn, more so than 
I hare ever known him. To look at him, you would scarcely 
say he was a fit subject for apoplexy. I can't help fancying 
at times " 

*' Fancying what 1*' asked Captain Sinclair, as the doctor 
hesitated. 

''That there must be some mental cause for all this 
pressure on the brain. But here comes my mare. What 
capers the old lady is cutting because she has got a com- 
panion with her 1 Ned and I shan't be long getting over 
the ground, I take it 1** 

" And here's your great coat, and your long overboots,'* 
said the captain. "It's easy to see little Mrs. B. has 
returned home from her devotions 1" 

"Both are very acceptable this morning," observed the 
doctor, drawing • n his boots, and inducting his arms into 
his great coat. " How raw and cold the fog is. I think it 
is getting thicker, Ned," he continued as he mounted. 

" Yassir ! " returned the man-servant, " I think it. be. 
All right, sir 1" he said — as the doctor now mounted, he let 
go the maro's bridle. " Pity it's Sunday, sir ; might ha' ridden 
crass country like ; but t'wouldu't do to go flying over 
ditches an' hurdles an' t' folk a' going t' Femwol' church !" 

" No ; not quite the thing, Ned, to-day. But I fancy we 
shan't be long going, if we rattle the horses along at a pretty 
good pace." 

The doctor nodded fiirewell to his friend, who stood at 
the door contemplating the mount, with his hands in the 
hinder pockets of his coat ; and the two horsemen trotted off 
at a pace which bid fiiir to bring them to the gates of 
Femwold Park in a very short space of time. 

Dr. Benfield found Mr. Buzeley alarmingly ill. It was 
a long time before he could bring him out of the state of 
'insensibility into which he had faUen. Wlien he did recover 
consciousness, he was so much exhausted that delirium came 
on, and, as Dr. Benfield did not dare, when there was 
evidently so much pressure on the brain, to use any opiate, 
he was three days before ho could subdue it. At the end 
of that time, however, he seemed to be more himself^ and 
spoke to those around him. 
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"Send for Edward Templeton,** were almost the first 
words he pronounced. Dr. Benfield had thought that^ even 
in his delirium, though his ravings were so incoherent and 
indistinct they could make nothing out of them, that he 
had been harping on the idea of seeing Mr. Templeton from 
the very beginning. 

"Not now, dear uncle, surely,*' remonstrated Helen, 
bending tenderly over him as he lay. "When you get 
stronger." 

"I shall never get stronger, Helen," he returned; "if 
you love me, child, send for Edward Templeton." 

" You had better humour him," said the doctor ; "resist* 
ance will only do him harm. Any excitement in his present 
state might bring on congestion of the brain at once. If 
you like, I will send a telegraphic message to Mr. Templeton 
as soon as I get home. Let me see, it is now two" (looking 
at his watch) ; " he could be here by the seven o*clock 
express train. I might be at the station waitiAg there with 
a fly, and bring him over with me. I will sit up part of the 
night with him. There is no saying ; he might rally very 
much if his mind were easier." 

"Oh, do, dear Dr. Benfield, send for Mr. Templeton, 
then," exclaimed Helen, " and bring him with you. Will 
you take the carriage 9 " 

" No, thank you ; my old mare will carry me home &ster 
than any carriage, and it might be kept waiting too ; he 
might not be in town. Ned Mount had better ride back 
with me, and bring you word when he is likely to be here." 

How hot it was and close that afternoon, as Edward 
Mount galloped back to Femwold, to tell Ellen Huxeley 
that Mr. Templeton would be at the Edenmouth station at 
seven o'clock that evening, and Doctor Benfield would be 
there waiting for him, and bring him over immediately. 

" Then they will be here about eight," she mused. " I 
wish I had aisked Dr. Benfield to send for Norman : it 
would have been such a comfort to have Norman here at 
such a time as this. Oh, if anything should happen to 
my dear, dear uncle 1 " she thought ; and the young girl 
paused and shuddered as one glimpse of the cold, dark, 
undefined future opened on her vision. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



'* The express is late this evening, doctor," said a gentle* 
man to Dr. Benfield, just as this last appeared on the plat- 
form of the upper station at Edenmouth, where the passengers 
for the town generally got out, the lower station on the- 
harbour being more especially resenred for the accom- 
modation of travellers going across to France. 

** Yes," replied the doctor ; '^ I fully expected I should be- 
behindhand. I was detained by a patient I did not expect 
* to-night. How close it is : I am quite hot running up the 
slope/' he continued, taking off his hat and wiping his fore- 
head with his pocket-handkerchief. '' Is Woods here with 
the fly, Watkbur' he asked of one of the porters then 
passing. 

" Yes, doctor, all right,'* replied the man, touching his hat- 
as he passed on. 

'^ It is very warm to-night, doctor," acquiesced the gentle- 
man who had first addressed him ; " how low the fog hanga 
on the hills." 

" Yes," said the doctor, " very low. What can detain the- 
train ? A quarter-past seven," he exclaimed, as he passed 
the clock over the door of the ticket-oflioe : '^I never heard 
of such a thing." 

" And what is more, it does not seem to be coming," said 
his companion : ^* there is not a sign of life about the place."^ 

The doctor walked up and down for another five minutes 
on the deserted platform, and then he went to look out on 
the side which opened on to the country for some sign of 
the missing train. The whole face of the country was 
covered with a thick, dark, hot fog, through which the lighta 
down the line glared luridly. It was a great contrast, this 
hot muggy night, to the cold white mist of the 5th of 
November. But these extreme cbanses of temperature 
were of very common ocoarrence along the coasts where the 
veering of every wind round to the south-west turns a 
winter into a summer climate. Now and then the fog 
drifted across the line, and for a moment obscured the up- 
station, a little way further on, where one sleepy porter sal^ 
on a bench, his back propped up against the wall, his feet- 
stretched out before him, his arms crossed on his breast^ 
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loB Bead nodcBng over them, the dim li^t in his kntem 
showing how k>ng it had remained nntrimmed. It drifted 
also across the yiurd, where the restlesB and impatient hones 
of the cabs and omnihoses stamped and pawed, tired oat 
with waiting ; whilst " Blessed, if it be'ant warm to-night^" 
and Tarioas other exclamations firom the driTen^ broke in 
almost startling reverberation on the ■JalliMMMi of the nights 

^ A quarter to eight 1" said the doctor, passing again 
before the dock; ''how late we shall be at Femw(^ 
What can have happened to the train t* 

'' Fart of the goods-train broke down dcee to Waltham, 
sir,* said a porter who had jnst crossed over from the other 
platform ; — " had to wait till the line was deared : be np 
BOW 'fore long, I think." 

'^ Ah, there goes the bell in the td^;raph-offioe, at last ! * 
exclaimed the doctor, evidentlj mnch relieved. 

"Tes, air, train will be here soonnow,'' replied the porter ; 
whilst, soon after, a crowd of porteis swarmed ont of the 
opposite station, each with hu lantern in his hand, and 
leisoiely crossed over the line to the platform where Dn 
Benfield was standing. 

Shortly after, the express loomed through the fog, as she 
tamed the carve; and the hmd hollow rambling which 
followed told that she was passing over the lofty viadoot 
which spanned the valley of the Eden below, whistling 
shrilly to give notice of her i^proach, — a very giant, with her 
two large fiery eyes gleaming wildly, their king rays reflected 
in the fog. 

In an instant the platform swarmed with life, and it was 
scnne time before Dr. Benfield ooold recognize Mr. Templeton 
in this exdted crowd. 

When he did meet that gentleman at last, he foond him, 
after the first greetings, silent and preoccupied, and it was 
not till they were rolling along the road to Femwold, as 
fost as the speed of Mr. Wood's horses coald carry them, 
that he began to pat some questions to the doctor about 
Mr. Raxeley*s illnesa. 

'^I cannot really say whether he will get over it this time 
ot not," he answered ; ''he has been very ilL It was a long 
time before I could subdue the ddirinm. But there is no 
saying," he added, after a pause : '' he may rally yet ; if the 
exciting cause for all this irritation of the brain is really 
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removed, he might get over it. I am afraid this delay to 
the train will do him no good : he will be in such a state of 
suspense. 

** Did he say anything in his delirium t " carelessly asked 
Mr. Templeton. 

" Nothing of which we could make any sense," returned 
the doctor, ''his speech was so indistinct. He, seems to be 
very anxious to see you. I suppose he wishes to sign his 
wiU.'' 

"It is not even drawn out," replied Mr. Templeton. 
" Three different times have I been down on purpose to 
draw it out, but he never could make up his mind. The 
last time I was here he was more irresolute than ever." 

And Mr. Templeton seemed to Ml back on his own 
thoughts; for he did not speak again till their carriage 
suddenly stopped at the lodge of the park, and waited till 
the gates rolled slowly back. 

" It must be very late, Helen,'* said Mr. Kuxeley, whose 
irritation and excitement increased as the hours passed 
without the arrival of the person he so much wanted to see. 

Helen looked at the clock on the mantel-piece : it was, 
indeed, nearly ten o'clock. Owing to the delay of the train, 
and the darkness of the drive through the plain to Femwold, 
it was an hour and a half later than the time at which she 
had expected to see Mr. Templeton. 

'' Do you think Ned Templeton will come to-night, Helen t 
Are you sure there was no mistake in the message? " again 
asked the sick man, tossing restlessly to and fro on his 
pillow. " Oh, if he shouldn't come ! " 

" Tea, dear uncle, he will. Hark ! I hear the wheels of a 
carriage now in the avenue. Yes, it is theml it has 
stopped ! ** 

" Thank God 1 " exclaimed Mr. Kuxeley with the greatest 
relief. " You must leave me, Helen, when Ned Templeton 
comes ; yes — ^you must, love, for your own sake. No one 
but Ned must remain in the room with me. How long you 
have been coming, Ned," he exclaimed, as the latter entered 
the room with the doctor. 

When the doctor saw the excited state of his patient, he 
strongly urged him not to talk on any business that night 
" You really are not fit for it, my dear sir," he urged. 

" Oh," he replied, " I shall do very well, now Ned Temple- 
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ton is come : he wiU sit up with me to-night. Let every 
one else go to bed If I ring, some one may come, not 
unless.** 

It was in vain to remonstrate with him : he was deter- 
mined to have his own way. The doctor, calling Mr. Tem- 
pleton aside, gave him a few brief directions about his 
patient, and showed him a mixture standing beside an open 
box. 

'* If he is very restless," he said, *' give him a dose of this, 
down to this mark. If he complains of thirst, he might 
have some of this jelly. I wish he would be overruled, and 
let me sit up with him to-night, and put off this business till 
to-morrow morning." 

** But if he should not live till to-morrow morning ! " sug- 
gested Mr. Templeton. 

'< He might not, certainly ; but I do not think there are 
any signs of such immediate danger. However, it all depends 
upon whether the state he is in now aggravates the disease 
from which he is suffering." 

Mr. Kuxeley was so impatient for every one to leave the 
room, that he might be alone with Mr. Templeton, that the 
doctor, however reluctantly, was obliged to follow Helen, 
who was already gone. 

" Ned, is the door shut ) " inquired Mr. Ruxeley, as his 
friend drew near the bed. " Lock the double door outside, 
and bolt the inner one. Is it done ) " he inquired, as Mr. 
Templeton returned to the bed. '< Sit down there. Closer, 
Ned, closer : I have something to tell you which I must 
speak very low. There, give me your hand, and promise not 
to draw it away when you have heard what a villain I have 
been !" 

" Your brother William's daughter," exclaimed Mr. Tem- 
pleton, in well-feigned astonishment, in answer to the con- 
fession his friend had almost whispered in his ear. ''I 
thought she died soon after her father. I saw the certificates 
you brought over, signed by the proper authorities." 

*^ False, Ned, ^Ise ! Paid for with gold — gold which can 
purchase everything this world can sell. I never thought 
of it till she was taken ill, a day or two before her father's 
death. It was then the first thought entered my head : it 
she did not recover, I was the next heir ! She had been 
removed from the house at the time of her father's accident, 
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«ad put under the care of some people in the neighbourhood 
where she had been sent before, when her mother was ilL I 
went to see them, and came back to Enghind without her. 
When my &ther died, I took Norman for the purpose of 
adopting him as mj heir. It was when mj wi£e died that I 
Iblt I was under a curse for what I had done, and then I 
brought the child hoxne. Whenever I wished to make a 
will in her fiivonr as my adopted child, something drew me 
back. It was not the reparation which I owed. I must 
make all, or none 1 " he cried, the perspiration bursting from 
his forehead. ^'Oh, I can never tell you, Ned, how my 
crime has found me out : what remorse, what anguish I have 
suffered 1 See, Ned, it has brought me to this|^ he continued, 
holding up his long thin fingen^ and tondiing his silvery 
hair. '' Once I was on the point of confessing aU to you, and 
getting yon to contrive a way to restore her to her rights, 
so that no one should know what a villain I was. But it 
would not d(^^tk re m ors e less avenger would not let me make 
a merit of what was mere justice 1 *' 

*' Then you meant her to marry Norman from the begin- 
ning 9 *' said Mr. Templeton. 

''No ; it was only when I fancied I saw that she had a 
great affection for him, that the idea first entered my head, 
some twelve months ago." 

'' I thought so too, myself about that time," answered Mr. 
Templeton; — ^''else," he continued wi^ some hesitation, **1 
meant to have asked you for her myself." 

'' You, Ned !— you 1 Oh 1 why did you not speak sooner t 
Once I thought of it myself ! It would have Wn all right 
then. I would have told yon who she was, and you would 
have managed it all for me." 

'' But it is not too late now, Christopher," said his friend. 
'' If you will only intrust her to me, I will manage it so 
that no one shall ever know what happened at your 
brother's death." 

Rapidly, earnestly, Mr. Templeton pleaded. When he 
stopped, his heart stood still to hear his friend*s answer. 
He did not know that Christopher Bnxeley had looked 
death in the &/oe, and was even now fkt beyond the reach 
of a temptation to which he might have yielded sooner. 

" No 1 Ned— no 1 " he answered deliberately, but slowly 
^ It is too late now! She must be recognized as William's 
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daughter, even if I live. I was on the point of telling her 
myself this evening, when you did not oome, only I conld 
not do it* I conld not bear to tell her what a villain I had 
been!" 

A cold perspiration broke ont on Mr. Templeton's Ibrehead* 
How nearly had the long scheme of his life sustained a total 
overthrow ! 

''And then, yon know, she really loves Norman, Ned^ 
I see she does. Take care Norman does not find ont he ia 
illegitimate, Ned ; then it will all come right, I feel certain, 
just as I wished it. If Helen does not many Norman, then 
he will be left without a penny ; I dare not leave him a 
&rthing of what is not my own — never was ! " 

''Is Norman really illegitimate, Christopher t " asked hia 
friend in a stcange, hard voice. 

" You may well ask that question, Ned. Tes — ^yes ! he 
is ! I sought long and earnestly myself for the proofs of 
the marriage? but never found the slightest due by which to 
trace them. I wrote repeatedly to his &ther when he left 
England, but he never answered one of my letters. Whether 
he ever received any I never knew, lor I never heard of him 
from the day he went abroad till the day of his death. 
Norman's mother might have said where the certificates 
could be found ; but from the day he deserted her — about a 
month after she went off from Fozgrove with him — sho 
never opened her lips, nor would answer any of the eager 
questions her brother put to her, and died when Norman 
was bom, without a word which could guide nsin our search. 
Oh 1 I did search earnestly. I would have given much to 
have cleared poor N(N:man's memory to my fiither, who 
hated him since that fatal elopement. But nothing could be* 
found. It was not then I thought of Femwdd as mine. 
William was still alive! It was not till William's fatal 
accident that the cursed mania seissed me^ haunted me, and 
drove me to this crime. But I will make reparation before 
I die, — ^yes, reparation I " he repeated, his voice sounding 
dear and strong in the death-like silence of the now &iv 
advanced night " Ned," he said, rousing again, "you will 
find the pa^rs of her bh^h and b^ptism^ ^^^t diawer 
of that 8ecr6taire standing near the window, and the certifi- 
cate of her Other's maniage : I brought that away too with 
me. Take th^m, and keep them safe. I found them amongst 
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my poor brother William's papers after liis death. Would to 
God I had never seen them — ^had never been near the place 
where he died ! Would to €rod the child had been sent home 
to her just inheritance ! Beside those papers, you will find 
one signed by me, — a confession of the fraud I committed. 
You will find the key of the secretaire in that table-drawer, 
on a small bimcL" 

Mr. Templeton rose and went to the table to look for the 
keys, whilst Mr. Ruxeley, exhausted by long speaking, fell 
back on his pillow. The keys were not to be found for some 
time : at last he espied some hanging to one in the lock of 
the open box standing on the table, which he now found was 
a medicine-chest full of labelled bottles. How quick his eye 
was ! He distinctly saw a small bottle containing a dark 
liquid. It seemed to grow larger and larger, and stand out 
in full relief on the scarlet lining of the box 1 

He took the keys out rapidly and opened the secretaire. 
After some search, he came to a drawer containing a spring. 
He touched that, and a secret drawer flew open. In it lay 
all the papers Mr. Ruxeley had mentioned. 

"Are they all there?" eagerly asked the sick man. 
" Bring them here, Ned. Yes ; and there is the confession 
I signed. Are these sufficient to prove her right to Fern- 
wold without dispute ? " 

** All perfectly right," replied Mr. Templeton, in a strange, 
half-<shoking voice. 

" Then keep them safe, Ned ! I would trust them with 
no one but you. Mrs. Oraythorp would certainly destroy 
them if she could get at them ; and how do I know what 
may happen when I am dead ? As it is, I expect she will 
dis23ute these papers. But you will defend Helen ! Oh ! I 
know you like Helen very much. Had I but known, you 
would have married her, Ned ! But I don't think you love 
her enough to make her happy — do youf It was only 
through generosity you would have married her: you 
thought she was poor and dependent on my will — ^you 
wished to secure her a home. Oh i if I had but known 
you were willing to make such a sacrifice, you should have 
married her — not the poor, penniless, friendless orphan, but 
the mistress of Femwold. Oh, yes ; you would have pro- 
tected her righta Mrs. Oraythorp may ruin her yet ! But 
you will defend her rights, Ned, will you not? And to- 
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morrow I will tell Helen tbat you have these papers in 
charge for her. Yes, it will be better. To-morrow I will 
teU her all 1 " 

" To-morrow I will tell her I ** These words rang shrilly 
through Mr. Templeton*s ears. Yes, it was as he had sus- 
pected all along. Helen was the real owner of Femwold, 
and he had not won her yet. No ; not yet I — ^that young 
man, her illegitimate cousin Norman, was still in the way. 
But he might separate them effectually. If Korman did but 
know his birth, he would go away — would never come back ; 
his uncle had said so. Yes ; it must be that — he should 
know it. But it was time he wanted now — ^time ! and 
to-morrow — to-morrow Helen would know all about it- 
Helen, who still loved Norman so much that she would not 
care for the stain on his birth, if he would only give up 
Lilian and come back to her. He felt for the papers he had 
taken out of the drawer. Yes, they were there — ^safe ! safe ! 
against his wildly-beating heart, and as yet no one knew of 
their existence save Christopher Ruxeley and himself 1 

"Yes; to-morrow — ^to-morrow I will tell Helen aU!" 
repeated Mr. Kuxeley, whose excitement seemed to increase 
as he tossed rapidly to and fro on his pillow. 

" I think I should like some of that mixture, Ned,*' he 
said at last, startling his friend out of the deep reverie into 
which he had fallen. " I might get a little sleep to-night 
if I took it, or, at any rate, I abould not be so miserably 
restless." 

A wild thought flashed through Edward Templeton's 
brain — a thought bom of the circumstances of the mo- 
ment-^bom of the tempting opportunity. Let it pass by 
unheeded ; it was lost, never to return. He rose to get the 
medicine, standing where Dr. Benfield had pointed it out to 
him. He went up to the place as if he had been walking 
in a dream, Strang sounds ringing in his ears, wild sngge^ 
tions whispered to his heart. He must pass the open medi- 
dne-chest ! He saw it again — that small bottle, looming 
larger and larger on the scarlet lining of the box ! Kapidly 
he possessed Umself of it. With trembling hand he poured 
some of the mixture Dr. Benfield had prepared into a glass 
standing beside the box on the table. 

The clock of the village church struck the hour of one. 
Its deep voice thrilled through the silence of the night> and 
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wHen its vibration had died away, there was no other sound 
in that faint hot chamber but the tossing and moaning of 
the sick man and the distinct chink, chink of the neck of 
the small bottle against the glass in Mr. Templeton's agitated 
hand, as he poured more than half its contents into it. 

*' It is rather a large dose 1 " said the sick man, as his 
^end presented the draught to him with a hand trembling 
so much that he almost spilled it on the bed. 

'' Ko,'* he said huskily, making a great effort to be calm ; 
*^ not more than Dr. Benfield told me." 

<^ How bitter it is ! ^ said Christopher Ruxelej, shuddering 
as he returned the glass to Edward Templeton, aifcer swallow- 
ing its contents at a draught. 

'^ Is it f " asked his friend, as in a vague dream. 

'' Yes ; give me a little water to wash my mouth out, 
Ned. And is there not some jelly there? — ^give me a 
49poonfal to put this nauseous taste out of my mouth.*' 

Edward Templeton obeyed his friend's directions almost 
mechanically. After he had given him the water and the 
jelly, he went to replace the glass and the spoon on the 
table. As he passed the medicine-chest, he quickly replaced 
the small bottle where he had found it. This done, he wiped 
the perspiration off his forehead and leant against the mantel- 
piece, absorbed in tumultuous thought. 

There he continued for a long time. At last a sound from 
the bed roused him. He went near and looked at the occu- 
pant, now lying on his side. 

'^ Already 1 " he said, as he observed that he was now 
beginning to sleep. 

Again he returned to the mantel-piece. Then he walked 
to the secretaire. As he passed the foot of the bed, he shud- 
dered visibly^ and turned his head away from the opening in 
the heavy curtains. He sat down before the secretaire, and 
taking a large sheet of foolscap out of a recess in it, and a pen, 
he began to write rapidly. 

It was in vain he tried to frame into words something he 
had in his mind. Paper after paper he tore up. " Yes, he 
sleeps — ^the dose was strong ! Helen heiress of Femwold ! 
I will win her yet ! " was written there, mixed up with — ** I 
^ve and bequeath to Helen, commonly called Ruxeley," and 
" marry Norman Meredith, the illegitimate son of my brother, 
Norman Euzeley.** Every time he discovered what he had 
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done in the abstraction of liis horror, he tore op the paper 
and burnt every morsel in the flame of the candle beside 
him. Onoe, as he was so oocopied, he thought he heard foot- 
steps in the passage approaching the &8t-closed doors, and he 
thrust the remaining pisoes in his breast ooat-pocke^ where 
the papers he had tcJcen from the secretaire laj against his 
wildly-beating hearty meaning to destroy them at a more 
secure opportunity. 

The b^ids of heavy perspiration stood on his f<»eheady 
whilst the pale ray of the night-lamp by which he wrote fell 
npon his &ce, from which every particle of odoar seemed 
flown. Outside the window, dose to where he sat, he dis- 
tinctly heard the drip, drip of the heavy fog from the sill of 
the ridge abov& It dripped with a low, monotonous sound ; 
and every now and then a fiaint peal of distant thunder rolled 
along the fog-wave, preceded by a flash of lightning. 

Presently a sound came from the bed, which made his hair 
stand on end and arrested the loud beating of his heart. At 
first it was a faint kind of snort, yet sharp and startling ; then 
the heavy continued snore of a man breathing painfully. 
Edward Templeton's fiice blanched still m<Nre, iSll it was as 
white as the white sheets of that dreadful bed, heaved up 
and down by the heavy respiration of the friend who had so 
trusted him. His eyes stared wildly in their sockets ; he 
clenched hold of his hair and pulled it hard, to prevent him- 
self screaming aloud. Had he screamed ever so loud, no 
sound would have been heard outside that doubly-closed 
door. 

« Oh ! this is horrible !" he said ;— « horrible ! Will it 
ever cease 9 " 

It did cease presently. Fainter and fainter grew those 
sounds. Then all was still — still as death! Edward 
Templeton knew, by his own terror, what awful presence 
had entered that faint, hot chamber ! 

He forced himself to his work again. In the deatii still- 
ness of that room, the scratching of his pai on the stiff 
paper sounded loud and distinct At last he heard a muffled 
knock at the door. He gave one hasty glance round the 
room ; hesitated. The summons was repeated ; he felt he 
must obey it. He rose, staggered past the bed, and opened 
both doors. Gk)ing out softly, and closing them behind him, 
he confronted Dr. Benfield. 
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*' "Well, how is Mr. Ruxeley 1" he inquired. " I have just 
returned from seeing a patient in the 'ullage, and I thought 
I would come and see how you got on befbre I went to lie 
down again." 

" Oh ! we got on very well, indeed," replied Mr. Tem- 
pleton, nerving himself by a strong effort of will to subdue 
whatever emotion he might feel. " He was rather restless 
after giving me his instructions." 

" And you gave him some of the mixture. Did it quiet 
him?" 

" Yes j he sleeps now 1" 

'^ Then, perhaps, I ought not to run the risk of disturbing 
him by coming' in. But you had better take a little rest 
now, Mi:. Templeton, the nurse could sit up the remaining 
part of the night, or rather morning. You might yet have 
a very comfortable sleep. I do not think it is six o'clock 
yet." 

" No, thank you !" said Mr. Templeton, alarmed at the 
very idea of any one entering that chamber before he was 
quite obliged to admit them. " Ko, thank you ; I am not 
at all sleepy. Don't rouse any one for me. Besides, I have 
not finished my work yet. I must prepare the will he 
wishes to sign as soon as he wakes in the morning !" Oh ! 
how those words stuck in his throat. ''When I have 
finished, I can take a nap in the large chair beside the bed." 

Yes, sleep in that chair if you daxe, Edward Templeton ! 
Even now, as you went back into the room, you shuddered 
as you locked yourself up again with the Terror who pre- 
sided there 1 So jealously did you guard against surprise, 
before your plans were matured, that both doors were locked 
and bolted behind you as before ! 

At eight o'clock that morning Dr. Benfield came again to 
the door. Edward Templeton, whom the grey cold dawn 
had restored to the senses over which he had ahnost lost aU 
control during the dark hours of that terrible night, glanced 
round again to see that no trace could betray that which its 
darkness had shrouded, and then he went to open the door. 

" Does he still sleep ?" inquired the doctor. 

" Oh, yes," he replied ; " he never moved all night !" 

" Have you had any sleep yourself, Mr. Templeton ? I am 
afraid you have had a trying night of it !" 

" Oh, yes f I think I must have slept for more than two 
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hours. I lay down on the sofa at the foot of the bed noon 
after yoa went away. I was fast asleep when you knocked 
at the door." 

" I am BO sorry I disturbed you^" apologized the doctor. 
<' I thought^ perhaps^ you might be asleep, or I should have 
come before. How still he isl** he continued, as, having 
approached the bed, he now bent over his patient. 

*' Yes ; he lay so all night when he once went to sleep, and 
never moved T 

"Good Qod I he is dead !*' exclaimed the doctor, a» he 
touched the cold, pulseless wrist ! 

" Dead T* echoed Edward Templeton ; ** how horrible 1" 

** He is, indeed 1 and must have been so some time ; when 
did you say he last spoke to you 1" 

" I can't exactly say 1 Oh 1 somewhere about one o'clock, 
I think it was ;'* he answered, as he distinctly heard the 
clang of that heavy bell, and the chink, chink of the neck 
of the small bottle against the glass in his shaking hand. 
" I remember hearing the clock strike as I was pouring out 
the medicine." 

** Did he never move at all after that 1" 

" Yes 1 No 1 — ^that is to say, he seemed to breathe hard at 
one time of the night afterwards^ whilst I was writing," he 
added, scarcely knowing what he answered to this dreadful 
interrogator. 

" And you went near, to see if he were still asleep )" asked 
the doctor. 

** No I" answered Mr. Templeton, with a shudder he could 
not repress ; '* I thought he was only snoring a little ! " 

** It is as I feared " resumed the doctor, after a pause ot 
consideration ; " there can be no doubt he died of conges- 
tion of the brain I Tlie anxiety with which he waited for 
our arrival last night, Helen tells me, was very great. And 
then the excitement of talking to you afterwards on busi- 
ness was, no doubt, too much for his already overwrought 
brain. I was afraid it would terminate in this manner 
ultimately ; though, I must confess, I did not anticipate it 
so soon. No doubt the excitement of last night quickened 
his death. This will be a sad, sad business for poor Helen 1" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Thebe vrsm not the least indication, the slightest symptom 
in Mr. Ruzeley's death, which could lead Dr. Benfield to 
form any other opinion than the one he pronounced that 
morning. Why lediould he 1 Had there been any suspicions 
circumstance to arouse investigation, no doubt the scru- 
tinizing eye of science would have laid bare the whole 
horrible transaction to the startled eyes and ears of shud- 
dering thousands, trembling in all the excitement of myste- 
rious terror, and losing themselves in endless speculations 
as to the motives for so much toeachery. But everything 
appeared so perfectly natural, and more than that, satisfac- 
tory. Had not Mr. Ruxele/s truest and best friend 
watched beside him all that night, witnessed, though, as it 
appeared, unconsciously, his last sigh 9 Had he not even 
slept, so he said, at the foot of the bed where the dead was 
lying, unconsdons, it would seem, that he was not still alive ; 
80 silently, so insidiously, so naturally, had he passed from this 
life to another ? Certainly the apparent cause of his death 
could only be a conclusion drawn from outward symptoms. 
Gould any one decidedly say such was the real cause ? Is not 
all death mysterious ? Can any one affirm that such an oigan 
was influenced by such a cause, and that at such a moment the 
one awful change happened w]dch,from living, sentient beings, 
full of hopes and fears, anxious interests, unsatisfied longings 
transforms us into the cold, stiff, silent mummy, with- 
out power, without feeling, without motion, without, in fact, 
the one spark of living fire, which once animated the whole 
delicately-combined framework, and made, of that now sense- 
less corse, one of the most wonderful, the least understood, 
of all the Cieator^s creations here below ? 

Edward Templeton breathed again. He had, indeed, 
dreaded the practised eye of science, as he had shrunk from 
the first gleam of God*s daylight penetrating into that 
chamber, so full, to him, of undefinable horror. His brain 
still whirled ; he could scarcely account to himself for what 
had passed during those dark hours. Was it not a dreadfiil 
dream, a horrible nightmare, from which he would presently 
awake 1 Should he not soon hear again the trusting voice im- 
plore him to defend Helen's right ; feel again the pressure of 
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€he warm, eamett hand f No, no ; a Tsgne terror, a hotrible 
prostration of hia own mental powers^ told him that it was 
« terrible reality 1 Could he aoooont for the swift, mad 
impulse which had harried him to this awftil crime? Oh, it 
was a madness 1 Did not even now his brain reel nnder 
the pressore of an inTisIhle hand, printing in letters of fire 
4m its delicate tissues every detail of those dreadful hoars f 
Dr. Benfield saw he was ill, very ilL No doabt the shock 
<^ the sadden death of the friend he had loved and valued 
£x>m childhood was too much for him. The unconscious 
«leep at the foot of his dead friend's bed seemed enough to 
have caused a dreadful shock to the nervous system. He 
felt very much for Mr. Templeton, who had spent his whole 
sight, too, striving to the best of his power to secure the 
interests of the poor girl, now left penniless and without 
home, because death luui frustrated all the efforts he had 
made in her &voar. 

The doctor administered a soothing draught to Mr. Tem- 
pleton ; and the repose of a day and night in his own room 
helped, with his own exertion of will, to conquer, at any 
jRate for the present, the hcmible dread which had seized 
him. In the solitude he maintained for those few hours he 
liad thought of the prize for which he had played the dreadful 
«taka Yes, he had not lost the chance which had been so 
well-nigh wrested from his hands. Femwold might still be 
his ! And it should be his 1 Should he have perilled him- 
self, body and soul, lor nothing ? No, he would win Helen t 
He defied circumstance ! He had already conquered it 1 
He should again and again ! 

He nerved himself to meet Helen and Norman. He 
knew the part he had yet to perform required his greatest 
tact, his utmost skill. Narrowly must he watch the fslntest 
indications by which he could read their inmost thoughtSp 
According to what he read there, he must act. He laiew 
he couid bend those two young, unsuspecting minds to his 
will. Had he not the master-key to their hearts in his own 
hand 9 What more easy than to put before them the 
itemptations or the repulsions by wh»sh he knew he could 
move them, pui^)et-like, as by strings? Was he not a 
past master in the workings of the human heart 9 Oh, yes ; 
he felt it ; he knew it ; he was strong ; they must bend to 
wiUl 

o 2 
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Strong ) Was he not, on the conttary, misembly weak U-- 
the veriest puppet that ever bowed his head before the 
sweeping tide of circumstance, he so insanely thought he had 
ruled as with a master's hand, and which had, instead of 
being triumphantly subjugated by him, rolled over him with 
even imresisted force, and dragged him down to a depth of 
awful horror, from which he coidd never, never more extri* 
oate himself to rise ? 

But he would not know it then, however he might be 
forced to acknowledge it afterwards. In the first defiant 
mood of his recent crime, he defied even remorse ; he refused 
to hear one single whisper of his conscience, and addressed 
himself, with all the power of his mind, to achieve the very 
end which he proposed to himself from the beginning, years 
ago, of the fierce struggle, the absorbing, more than pas- 
sionate desire for success. 

Helen's grief, when she heard that her uncle had died in the 
night, was very great 1 It overpowered, in its first intensity, 
all other thought ; and it was only when Norman arrived 
that any question was made as to the existence of a will in 
her favour. Poor girl, she had forgotten, in her great grie^ 
all the painful experience the summer had taught her, and 
had looked forward to Norman's arrival at Femwold with 
the greatest hope of comfort. Was it her grief which raised 
this hope in her heart j or was it not rather the last remon- 
strating cry of her agonizing love, roused up again under 
the cruel blow which sent her forth desolate on the world* 
the last despairing, clinging, as the waters of loneliness 
closed over her head, to the small straw she grasped, as the 
light of day, of life even, seemed over to her for ever ? 

But Norman's presence was a comfort, a support to her. 
In the first generous, unselfish emotion which prompted him 
to forget everything but Helen's grie^ even the very 
existence of Lilian paled for the moment before the painful 
present, and all his brotherly love for Helen seemed to 
revive and surround her with its protecting warmth. 

Although Mr. Templeton was quite aware that this 
impulse would not last ; that it was only the first dreariness 
of the present which called it forth ; still he saw it was time 
to deal the first blow, which he meant to be a prelude to the 
final and complete separation of Helen from her past life. 
In order to arrive more accurately at the true state of her 
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present feelings for Norman, he determined to use the know- 
ledge of the ciroumstances of Norman's birth as a test. For 
this purpose he went to find the two orphans, whom he knew 
vere even now in the small sitting-room which had always 
been devoted to Helen's use. 

Norman sat beside Helen, who was employed sewing 
some muslin frills, necessary to complete the mourning dress 
which lay near her on the arm of the so&. The young man 
was leaning his elbow on the table, his hand supporting his 
bead, listlessly watching the progress of her needle as it 
passed in and out He started when he saw Mr. Terapleton. 
The presence in that room of his uncle's friend and adviser, 
knowing all his most intimate affiuirs and arrangements for 
■o long, told him, as plainly as words could speak, that the 
time had come when he must boldly look in the face a future, 
both for himself and Helen, from investigating which he 
bad, till now, intuitively shrunk. Mr. Templeton glanced 
at Helen's pale but calm face, then, with a slight shiver at 
the black dress lying near her, and drawing a chair beside 
the two young people, he sat down. 

" I am greatly distressed," he began, addressing himself 
chiefly to Norman, " to think that your guardian, left no will 
Of course, under such circumstances, Lilian Craythorp will 
come in for the whole of the property, and will, no doubt, 
oome to reside here as soon as the funeral is over." 

Again Norman started. The name of Lilian Oraythorp, 
so distinctly pronounced, served in a moment to rouse him 
from the wilUnff forgetfulness of everything but the present 
into which he had sunk. In a moment the future o];>ened 
up before him. In one SMrift moment he saw Lilian, the 
being to whom his whole life seemed devoted, mistress at 
Femwold ; every familiar room filled with the beloved pre- 
sence from which he would now be banished, or to which he 
could only be admitted on sufferance. A gulf for the first 
time seemed to yawn between him and her in whom his 
every thought had leamt to centre itself ; and the acuteness 
of the pang, when the conviction forced itself upon him that 
now all was indeed over — that life to him without Lilian 
could never be anything but one great blank,— was so great, 
that it seemed to bow him as it passed with a blow which 
completely stunned him and nearly took away his power of re- 
flection. All he could firame to his mind was the overpowering 
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thoogbt that lilian was lost to him for erer. As heiress of 
Femwold, she was removed to a distance from him he could 
never hope to diminish. Ha^ she remained aa she was, he 
might have hoped to have won her, but now it was dia* 
honour to think of attempting it. As that painful thought 
arose in ^his mind, all his passion for Lilian, which his grief 
for Helen's desolation seemed for the moment to have 
quenched, awoke and flamed up all the stronger for the 
necessity there now was to subdue it. 

'' Of course," he faltered ; ^' I had scarcely thought of that* 
Mr. Templeton, you knew so well all my guardian's affairs, can 
you tell me if I have anything to depend on 1 Be it ever so 
small, you shall share it, my own loved sister Helen; nay, if 
it is very small, you shall have it all — ^all ; and I will work 
to make a future for you — ^for myself." 

''I am afraid there is absolutely nothing, Norman,'^ 
answered Mr. Templeton. " Did your guardian never tell 
you of his plans concerning your future 1 ** 

'^ Nothing 1 " echoed Norman, a chill terror seizing hold of 
his heart. ** Oh ! my poor, poor Helen ! what will become 
of you 1 No, Mr. Templeton," he added sorrowfully, " Mr. 
Bttzeley never told me anything except that I need not fear 
for the future — ^it was all settled for me. I believe he meant 
me to go into the army." 

''No. I mean, did he never tell you of his plans con- 
cerning you and Helen ; that— that he wished you and Helen 
to be married?" 

*^ Married 1 " repeated Norman, in a voice which plainly 
betrayed that such a thought had never entered his head. 

''Oh, no! no 1^— that never could have taken place!*' 
hastily exclaimed Helen, her £Euse growing scarlet and then 
pale as death. " At no time, Mr. Templeton, least of all 
now," she added bitterly, ** when it would appear that we are 
both beggars 1 " 

" It was not your uncle's fault, dear, dear Helen," said Mr. 
Templeton in the tenderest voice, striving to remove the 
fingers close pressed to her face, and through which the teara 
were streaming fojsL " Had he lived but to see the next 
morning, he would have signed the will which I sat up all 
night to draw out in yours and Norman's hroar" 

" With this marriage a condition V* asked Norman. " How 
oould my guardian think that I, a penniless orphan, would 
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ever have consented to murj the lieirMB of Femwold ? — ^I, 
who never even heard from hun who were my parents— nevor 
received from him the slightest relic ? Soralj, Mr. Temple- 
ton," he said, with increasing warmth, as these liMSts crowded 
into his memoty, — ** sorely it is strange that he never would 
tell me anything really definite as to who my fiither was, or 
what prospects I was likely to inherit from him f " 

''Do you mean to say your gnardian — your uncle, 
Norman/' said Mr. Templeton, laying emphasis on the 
word " unde," ** never told yon who your fiither was ? " 

Norman looked hard at Mr. Templeton : his coloar went 
and cama There was something in Mr. Templeton*s voice 
which awoke strange misgivings in his hearty though certainly 
for the fii^st time. 

" No ! " he said at last, with an effort " Perhaps^ Mr. 
Templeton, you will tell me ? '* he added, with the delibera- 
tion of a man nerving himself to some painful disclosure. 

''Mr. Buxeley was your unde, Norman," replied the 
lawyer with apparent reluctance ; and your &tiier," he added 
with hesitation, " was your uncle's brother, Norman Buxeley. 
You know his story, I believe 1" 

"Good God!" exclaimed Helen, as Norman, who had 
been walking about the room in some agitation, turned 
deadly pale as these words of Mr. Templeton rang upon 
his ears, and he feU into the chair from which he had risen. 
" Norman — ^Norman — ^my own beloved brother 1 " she cried, 
passionately clasping his ice-cold hands. 

But that loving ciy did not seem to reach the heart of the 
unfortunate Norman. Shame and misery now bowed his 
head, buried in his hands. He sobbed with the inexpressible 
angakh which wrung his heart ; hia strong frame shook 
tremulously, as would a vigorous oak storm-assaulted by tho 
furious gale. 

" Norman !^-dear, dear Norman !" criedHelen, with all the 
tenderness of a woman's heart before the sight of a man's 
anguish, " do not— do not give way to such despair I You 
could not grieve more if some shameful act you had com- 
mitted now came back upon your head. This, this is no 
faxdt of your& How can shame attach to you, Norman ? 
Oh ! do speak to him, dear, kind Mr. Templeton ; tell him 
that no one can— ever will — ^visit the sin of his parents on 
his head!" 
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** It mtist) it will be risited on my head, Helen I** exclaimed 
the young man passionately. ** Oh ! for evermore branded 
with such a stigma. A bastard I Oh» my God ! how have 
I ever deserved snoh a enrse at thy hands!* 

Mr. Templeton had not woi without uneasiness the effect 
of this disokeure on the affectionate heart of the young girl. 
He saw in a moment that the agony of grief which the young 
man was now wftduxin^ only made him doubly dear to her - 
and that> ^wgetting the natural feeling whidi, but a few 
moa^ente beme^ had made her ifactaim with honest pride 
the idea of a marriage she eouki not but see waa so dis^ste- 
ftti to Norman» she was now read]r> in order to console him 
fortius cruet blow^ to pour out the r^dtest treasures of hor 
deep love at his leet. He hastened to say a &w words of 
remonstrance to the young man. 

^^My dearKonaan»*^hebegan> ^you take this a great deed 
too mu!(^ to heart. No one looks upon it nowadays in the 
light in which you vtew it ; every one is now a great deal 
too reasonable to make that a reproatc^ to you which was 
never brought on by your own &ult Besides^ I do not see 
why anv one should know it now any more than they have 
done., ^o one need see the draft of an unagned will ; and 
I &el certain tbat there is no other paper in which it is men-- 
tioned» All &r which Mrs. Craythorp wiU ask will be the 
assurance that there is no will. Bc^ve me when I say it^ 
that is as much as i^ will care for. You need nev^r be 
anything else to her> to every one, bat Norman Meredith; 
and what will yon be in reality more or lees than you were 
before? I have known this secret for years> and have 
esteemed vou none the less. I did not know but what von 
were perfectly aware of it youisei^ and did not care so long 
as no one else knew it** 

^ It is not the fear that other people ^ould know it, Mr. 
Templeton, whi<^ makes me feel it so severely. It i« quite 
enough,"* groaned S^orman» *^ that I know it myself. There 
it win be> over present to me> ever blasting all my t^uergie^ 
my shame ever staring me in i&e fecei It will mock ;ill my 
ei^rts^ to g»t on in the world with that one di^praoedil name ! ** 

** Pear^orman 1 ** cried Helen Ruxeley, lookiug full into 
the depths of his wild» dark eyes> as if she would evoke his 
^irit fi?om the abyss of de^air into which it seemed now 
plunged* '^ is it not cowardlv to let circumstances so master 
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yon in this way without one single effort to rise above tbem t 
Will this one fact make you indiyidnally lees an honest man f 
<— less capable of making your way in the world Y-— of attain- 
ing every end you had promised yourself before yon knew it S** 

*' No, Helen, no ; not every end. Oh ! I might have made 
myself a name, a position, fit to offer even to the heiress of 
Femwold. But now ! — Oh, Lilian ! Lilian I ** he cried in 
accents of wild despair,-^^ lost I to me now for ever ! ** 

Helen turned deadly pale. It was no longer for her he 
thought — ^for her, left alone, desolate, destitute ! No : she 
saw that, along the bleak path opening before her, she must 
travel alone. The love which could have supported her 
through all trials was not for her — ^never was — ^never should 
be hers ! So selfish had his love for Lilian already made him, 
that he did not see the despair his cry of agony had implanted 
in her heart 

But Mr. Templeton saw it, and in a moment his plans were 
formed. Not only should Helen stay at Femwold, if he could 
possibly bring it about,— and he had accomplished more diffi- 
cult things in his life, — ^but Norman also, despite his present 
despair. He would tear Helen's love for Norman from 
her heart by forcing her to be a witness of all the struggles 
of his love for another which such a situation must inevitably 
produce. He saw it would be a mistake to separate them. 
Helen's heart would then be constantly surrounding Norman 
with loving thoughts ; dreaming of him, ten thousand times 
dearer to her in his exile and disgrace. But in a situation 
which could not fidl to produce the most jarring incidents — 
the most painful feelings — ^Helen would be made to feel the 
want of a friend : she would turn to him, wish for him, 
think of him. Yes ; he took in the whole situation and its 
consequences at one rapid glance, and only resolved it should 
be so, at whatever cost. In no other way did he see his way 
so clearly to the attainment of Helen as his wife. He detox^ 
mined to act directly upon this plan : he did not know that, 
as far as Helen was concerned, he would have no better 
auxiliary than Norman. 

** Dear Helen," he said, advancing towards the young girl 
and gently pressing the hand he took, ** believe me, I feel 
very, very much for you both in these trying circumstances — 
for you more especially. Norman can rough it in the world ; 
his education, his talents, his experience of life already fit him 
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&r it ; but you, a yoang girl, so delicately nnrtured, left to 
battle it with this cold world, what can be more distressing, 
more calculated to call up all the sympathy and support my 
long-tried friendship can offer you 9 Can I do nothing for 
you ? Will you not look to me for advice and comfort in 
this trying hour, if, indeed, you will not let me offer yon 
more than this?*' 

This was hazarding much, and Mr. Templeton knew it; 
but he wished to offer as great a contrast to Norman at such 
a moment as he possibly could. It was a moment in which 
he might make an impression in his fisiTOur not easily effftoed, 
and he hastened to improve it. 

Helen saw nothing in his speech but the friendly sympathy 
of a kind heart. She had never dreamt of Mr. Templeton 
in any other Hght than that of her uncle's friend, and one 
who had always taken a great interest in her. It was not, 
then, a matter of surprise that she should be so far removed 
from understanding all his speech could imply. 

^' Oh ! Mr. Templeton," cried the poor ^rl, bursting into 
tears, forced from her by a kindness from him which she had 
not received from Norman, " you have always been so kind 
to me ; I do indeed feel as if I had no other friend left me in 
the world but you." 

''Helen, my own dear Helen," exclaimed Norman, re- 
called to himself by this cry of anguish from the poor girl's 
heart, " do not say that, whilst I still live to be your best 
friend, and brother to you. Can you believe me to be such 
a brute, so utterly selfish, as to have no thought of the 
dreadfcd future in store for you 9" 

But these words came too late ; the blow had been struck 
on the loving heart, and no after kindness could cancel the 
effect it had produced. Mr. Templeton saw at once all he 
had gained by his well-timed speech, when he noticed the 
proud but silent way in which Helen shrank from Norman's 
tardy friendship, how she withdrew her hand from his 
seelang hand. She now turned to Mr. Templeton with 
affection even in her manner, and asked him what he would 
advise her to do, whare she should or could go when Lilian 
and her mother came to Femwold. 

''If I were you, dear Helen," he answered, "I would 
settle nothing till I had seen lilian. She may not wish 
yon to leave her. Why should you not remain at Femwold, 
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as I know you 'woold hftve had ber remain had it been yoora 

instead of hen." 

" Oh ! noy no ; I ooQld not remain at Femwold with 
liliaD," cried Hctei, whose heart shrank within her at the 
idea of reoeiving the boonty of the woman who had taken 
away from her the treasare she most prised on earth. 
"I could not stay with her^not even if she wished it. Who 
oan tell even if ^e would wish iti Bat even if she did, I 
could never accept it from her 1 never 1" she added proudly. 

^Indeed, Helen," remonstrated Norman, whose jealous 
love fired up with indignation at the disparagement he felt 
Helen cast upon the generosity of one for whom he was 
certain he ccxdd answer with his life, ''I should be very 
much surprised if Lilian did not wish it. It would be 
nnlike her generous heart if she did not. I do not judge 
her so harshly, so unkindly, as you, and believe that pros- 
perity would alter her so much as to make her forgetful of 
pressing a hospitality upon you, you would have offered to 
her, under the same dreumstanoes. Why should you sup- 
pose that she is incapable of as much generous impulse as 
yourself? I feel certain she will* desire it, and I should 
think it would be very wrong if you did not accept her 
offer. In my opinion, it is the only real home you can 
accept at present. Is it not your natural home ; you, who 
have known no other ? " 

Mr. Templeton watched the effect of such a speech as 
this on Helen. He saw it at once in the astonished but 
cold look Helen fixed on Norman's excited &ce as he spoke. 
He was so preoccupied with the warmth of his vindication 
of his beloved Lilian, even resentful, to think that it should 
be needed, that any one could be so sceptical as to doubt 
her excellence in every particular, now Uiat he had become 
so thoroughly convinced (^ it himself, that he never remarked 
that he had, unconsciously no doubt, repeated to Helen the 
very words she had used to him the evening of the day in 
which he had seen Lilian for the first time. How much 
had happened since then to change their relative opinions 
about her ! 

'' I say what I mean, Norman " gravely answered Helen, 
''when I declare that to stay at Femwold would be the 
very last thing I could desire. I do not wish to be dependent 
on any one for a h<»ne. I believe, with Mr. Templeton's 
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Amazement, rage, indignatioii, as tins new and unexpected 
prospect of Helen's prolonged stay at Femwold opened npos 
ner, literallj choked Mrs. Crajthorp's voice. At last she 
managed to say-* 

<' ^ I know, Mr. Templeton, is» that she don't stay here 
with any consent of mine ; and Til go this instant and tell 
Lilian so. Why, she never can be so mad as to ask her to 
stay here, to thwart, control, overmle us ; be such a burden 
on ns as never was ; the impudent, designing hussy ! Bat 
it's just what might ha' been expected of her ; just like her 
insolence 1 to think that she means to be a burden upon my 
daughter, and impose on her, as she did on the infatuated 
old fool she was so impudent as to call her uncle 1" In 
her excesnve rage, Mrs. Oraythorp forgot even the respect 
and forbearance generally paid to the dead. 

" Miss Ruxel«y does not know that Miss Oraythorp will 
ask her to stay. I only hinted to her that I thought it 
possible she would; and she told me she did not wish to 
«tay ; indeed, I &ncyyour daughter will have some difficulty 
in persuading her to remain." 

If Mr. Templeton's wish was to excite Mrs. Oraythorp to 
the extremity of wrath, he could not have succeeded better. 
That lady's face became nearly livid with her emotion, and 
then she literally blazed forth. 

" Not stay, indeed, if my daughter asks her ! And pray who 
is she, indeed, that she should refuse my daughter, the mistress 
of Femwold, when she wishes to do her a favour? I always 
thought that beggars should not be choosers ; but here is 
one, without a shilling to call her own, sajrs she'd rather not 
stay at Femwold I She shan't be asked, let me tell her, if 
I have any influence with my daughter. I suppose she 
expects to have the mistress of Femwold go down on her 
knees to beg her to do her the favour to remain with her ! 
Not if I can help it, I can tell her." 

This was exactty the state to which Mr. Templeton 
wished to bring Mrs. Oraythorp. He knew that, in her 
present excitement, there would be a violent scene between 
ner and Lilian, and that her mother^s determination not to 
tolerate Helen another day in the house would more than 
decide Lilian to do all she could to retain her. Mrs. Oray- 
thorp was much too violent and overbearing to see where 
her real strength lay. Had she possessed but two grains of 
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ccnnnum lenie, the might have mled, have influeiioed lifiaa 
to her heart's content; hat her utter want of aelfoontrol and 
manag^naent frastrated every attempt die made to inflaenoe 
her daughter, and rendered her perfectly imoompetent to the 
taak of rilling her. Mr. Templeton saw her depart to aeek 
oat lilian, with a qoiet amile of self-eatisiaction on his lips ; 
and he also left the room in which he had heen talking to 
her, with the intention of watching what turn affairs were 
likely to take, and see what he could do to overrule the 
resistance he felt that Helen would be sure to oppose to 
Lilian's entreaties, which, since his interview with Mra 
Oraythorp, would now be most urgently prsased. 

Mrs. Cray thorp found her daughter sdll in the room which 
had been prepared for her. She opened upon her at once 
with a vehemence vdiich she meant should carry Lilian by 
storm. 

"You don't mean to say, Lilian, that you are actually 
going to ask that girl Helen to stay here at Femwold with 
you. I never heard of such a thing I It is not with my 
consent she stays, I can tdl you. The very best thing she 
could do is to take herself off out of a house she never 
should have entered, and go away to London. I dare say 
Mr. Templeton oould get her a situation as governess, or 
lady's maid, or some such sort of occupation. I'll be bound 
die has intriguing i^rit enough in her to fit her for any low 
situation of that sort. She wouldn't want for talent to 
make her own way wdl enough in whatever ake under- 
takes." 

" Mamma," cried Lilian indignantly, ^ I am snrprised at 
you ! Helen leave Femwold, poor girl ! She who would 
have been the first, had cousin Ohrist<^her left a will in her 
favour, to have made it a home for me 1 Go to London ! 
be a governess 1 No, indeed, she shan't ; she shall stay with 
me, if I can persuade her to stay. It was only because I 
thought she might say no that I have not already asked her. 
I was just thinking of going to her when you came. I will 
go now directly." 

<< Stay here at Femwold with you, Lilian ; are you mad 1" 
exclaimed her mother. *^ A girl like Helen, who will always 
be trying to control you, set yon against me, always in- 
triguing for her own interests. . If she does stay here with 
you, Lilian, you will repent it the longest day you live 1" 
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" Helen sball stay here, mamma/' cried Lilian^ roused by 
her mother's overbearing manner, her eyes flashing, her 
cheeks burning. '^ Shall I, who have been the means of 
taking her home from her, quietly let her go away and 
become a servant to people who might be unkind to her ? 
Poor Helen ! " she continued, her tone softening, her eye 
growing sorrowful, as her mind pictured her friend in such a 
dreadful future. Lilian loved Helen very much, after her 
own fashion ; besides, in the first flush of her good fortune, 
and her extreme youth, it would have been unnatural for 
one of her turn of mind to be ungenerous. 

^' I never heard of such a mad thing, Lilian," repeated her 
mother. '^ I insist upon it that you do no such thing as ask 
Helen to stay here, indeed ! Do you think I want her to 
remain here to be always prying and carrying tales to you 
about all I do, when, Ood knows, I shall have heavy burden 
enough upon my shoulders to manage your affitirs — ^your 
household — for you? I will not have Helen stay in the 
same house where I am. I don't mean to be thwarted and 
ruled by her. If you are such a fool as to put up with it, I 
am not, and I ain't a-going to stand it, I can tell you I " 

<< Bo you mean to say, mamma, that I shan't ask Helen to 
stay with me if I choose 1 " asked Lilian, now thoroughly 
roused to assert herself. " BecoUect, if you please, that it 
is I who am mistress of Femwold, not yon. Certainly, I am 
not of age yet, and I suppose you must stay here till I am — 
that is, if I do not ask my guardians to appoint some 
chaperon I like better. And recollect, if you thwart me 
where I am most determined to have my own way, it will 
not be very long before I am of age and my own mistress, 
and then I think it is you who will repent your having con- 
tradicted me in the thing on which I have most set my heart. 
Besides, if Helen does stay to keep roe in order, it will be the 
best thing she can do for me. Ko one wants more keeping 
in order than I do, God help me ! — ^and now, more than ever, 
shall I want that kind, good, gentle Helen, to advise, control, 
guide, and help me." 

All the Are of Lilian's mood was quenched in tlio 
burst of tears which foUowed this first view of the dangerous 
height to which she was now exalted. Her mother, startled 
by the threat Lilian had held up to her of appealing to her 
guardians, who she knew only tolerated her, and now that 
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Lilian's poBition was still more important as mistress of 
Femwold, were likely enough to seize any pretext for 
establishing some other head to Lilian's household more 
agreeable to themselves, thought it best policy in her to 
give in for the present, and trust to chance to alter what she 
persisted in calling Lilian's strange and obstinate whim, but 
which was neither more nor less than a sublime cry from her 
heart for help and supporting love in this her hour of utmost 
need of both. 

Lilian was very much subdued by the unexpected death of 
her cousin Christopher, and her sudden accession to a fortune 
and estate she had only vaguely dreamed might some day be 
hers. There was much of good, of rational, under Lilian's 
waywardness, and the present circumstances were well calcu- 
lated to call forth all that was best in her nature. The only 
wonder was, that, under her mother's mismanagement, there 
was still any good to call forth ; but there was still much 
which, under a holier influence, might have expanded and 
borne goodly fruit. At present those better feelings were 
all in the ascendant, and she went to find Helen, whom she 
felt had sustained an irreparable loss in the uncle she had 
80 fondly %ved, as well as in fortune and home. 

*' Helen 1 dear Helen 1 " she said, sitting down beside her 
ou the sofa in the sitting-room which Mrs. Craythorp had 
already marked as her own, '* will you love me as dearly as 
ever you did, dear Helen ) " she repeated, passing her arms 
round her neck and laying her head and its profusion of 
silken curls on Helen's bosom. ** Say, Helen, you do ntit 
love me less because this hateful fortune is come to me 
instead of you ) You will stay and share it with me, will 
you not 1 and keep me in order, and love, and help, and 
guide me 1 " 

« My own sweet Lilian ! " said Helen, deeply moved, in 
spite of her predetermined resolution, with this proof of 
tender affection and considerate thought from a young girl 
she had always fondly loved. She pressed her close to her 
heart and covered her sweet upturned face and pleading eyes 
with kisses. 

'' Oh, then you will stay with me, you best, you dearest 
Helen 1 " cried Lilian, clinging round Helen's neck and 
returning her kisses with interest. 

" Stay, my darling Lilian ; — you do not know what you 

a 
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are asking me to do. Believe me, it will be much better if 
I go away at once, whilst you may yet regret me. Lilian, 
dearest, now do listen to me. It will be all very well for a 
time, but you will soon have new friends flocking to see you 
-—new friends to give you more pleasant advice than mine 
may often prove, and my admonitions will not be so agree-* 
able to you as their praise. The time will come, too, before 
long, when they will tell you that I am a burden on you* 
No, darling, no ; I must go now at once. Mr. Templeton 
will take me to London to stay with his sister till he can 
find a home for me somewhere." 

'' Oh, Helen ! " cried Lilian, bursting into tears, " how can 
you be so cruel, so unjust to me ? Don't you see how much 
I want you to stay with me 1 Will you leave me just when 
I feel how much you are necessary to my happiness — to my 
good behaviour ] Oh, how can you — can you — be so cruel 
as to say that I shall like any new friends better than you f 
Ko, that I never, never shall ; and I never shall love any 
one who does not love you as much as I do myself." 

'' Dear little Lilian 1 " replied Helen, " you think so now, 
my sweet love, but you do not know as well as I do what 
alteration time can bring to our feelinga AlaiJ! I have 
gained that much knowledge by my own experience." 

" How, Helen ? " asked Lilian, opening great wide eyes 
.of astonishment. " Because you did not have Fernwold ) " 

" No, my sweet Lilian, not that loss," half-sighed Helen ; 
*^ who could grudge you any of the good gifts of God, my 
own generous Lilian ) No, darling, no. I hardly ever thought 
otherwise than that you would one day be mistress of Fern- 
wold. It was your right ; and I felt persuaded that Mr. 
Buzeley would never do what would have been such a wrong 
to you." 

" And why did you not hate me, then, Helen ) " asked 

'' Did you hate me, Lilian, because you thought I might 
have it ? " asked Helen. 

*' Oh, no, Helen ; because I never really thought about it ; 
and never having had it, I did not fJEincy it would be much 
to lose it. Perhaps I should not like to lose it now it is 



mme." 



'' No, my darling ; and why should you lose it ? I hope 
you may live long to enjoy it ; no one will be better pleased 
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-with year happiness than L Bat I must not, ought not, 
to stay hera It would be such an imposition on your 
generosity ; for how oould I ever repay you 1 and I cannot 
think of accepting a kindness which would leave* me so 
wholly your debtor. No, it must not be. I wanted to 
speak to you about my going to London. I should like to 
go as soon as ever I could. When Mr. Templeton leaves, I 
diould like to go with him ; he will take me to his sister for 
a time." 

** Helen, you shan't go — ^you shan't leave me T cried Lilian, 
in the greatest excitement. '^ Oh I you hate me because 
Femwold is mine ; and you want to make me as miserable 
as possible, to punish me by going away from me." 

^ Lilian, dear child, oh ! do not say such cruel things. I 
hate you, my sweet love 1 No 1 God is my witness, that 
from the very bottom of my heart I give up to you, without 
<»ke murmur, whatever it has pleased Him to take from me 
and give to you, dear, generous girl." Yes, at that moment, 
deeply moved by the generosity of Lilian's affection, Helen 
could say, with truth, that she gave up even Norman to her 
without a murmur. 

" I do not believe one word of what you say, Helen," said 
Lilian, pouting and turning away from her friend. '' I know 
you do not love me. Go, go away, a^nd leave me all alone in 
this hateful Femwold, to become as wicked, as selfish, as 
tyrannical as you would like to see me." 

Helen was deeply shocked at the turn this wayward child 
had given to the argument. She drew Lilian again towards 
her and attempted to reason with her ; but Lilian not only 
was deaf to all she could say, but wept, implored, and finally 
stopped her ears with her fingers, determined not to hear 
one word more about Helen's going to London. 

Just at this moment there was a low rap at the door. 
Mr. Templeton entered, in answer to Helen's invitation to 
come in. He had just been listening to Mrs. Cra3rthorp'8 
lamentations on the incredible freak Lilian had taken into 
her head ; her obstinate refusal to be guided by an3rthing she 
could say about it, and her determination to urge Helen to 
remain with her. Mr. Templeton, who really feared more 
from Helen's firm refusal than frt>m Lilian's want of earnest- 
ness, was anxious to go and see what progress had been made 
in the contest he now heard was going on. He therefore 

H 2 
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offered to Mrs. Ciaythorp to try what he could do by way of 
remonstrance, 

*^ You are just come in time, Mr. Templeton/' cried Lilian, 
wiping her eyes and cheeks ; *' do help me to persuade Helen 
to remain with me. Oh ! you do not know what a dreadful 
scapegrace I shall become if she will go away to London with 
you. Don*t take her away, Mr. Templetou — ^please don't 1 " 

'* It is Miss Ruxeley who wishes to go away with me/' replied 
Mr. Tepipleton, with the greatest deference in his manner 
towards Helen, whilst the tone of his voice to Lilian was 
like what one would use with a pretty, pettish child. ** If 
you can persuade her to remain and give you the countenance 
of her friendship and the support of her invaluable counsels^ 
no one would be better pleased than myself to see her settled 
with kind friends in a house which has been her home for so 
many years." 

" Dear, kind friend T said Helen, touched unconsciously 
by the homage of the whole bearing towards her of a man 
of Mr. Templeton's age, position, and acknowledged talent ; 
'^ but you know very well you agreed it would be better for 
me to return to town with you." 

" Yes ; if you still wished it, undoubtedly so. But if yoa 
will take my advice, you really would agree to Lilian's wish — 
for a time, at least. You can always make the change at any 
time you choose, if it becomes necessary." 

** Of course, Helen ; oh ! do say that you will stay," 
eagerly pleaded Lilian. " You see Mr. Teropleton thinks you 
should. Oh 1 do make her stay, Mr. Templeton — ^please do !" 

'^ I can fancy why you hesitate, dear Miss Ruxeley," said 
Mr. Templeton, who only guessed too accurately the real 
cause of Helen's refusal to become dependent on Lilian's 
friendship, and was determined to remove the scruple at any 
cost to himself; "but, if I am not wrong, this paper, which 
I found since we spoke on this subject the other day, will 
perhaps remove the scruple which makes you persist in your 
objection." 

Helen took the paper he presented to her in wondering 
silence. When she opened it, she found it was a memorandum 
in which Mr. Ruxeley made a sort of attestation that he 
had bought a sum of two thousand pounds into the funds 
for Helen ; thus fulfilling the intentions of the testator, a 
Mr. Knowlesy a great friend of his, who had left this money 
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to Helen, out of the great affection he had taken for her when 
he had come to visit her uncle. 

'' I do not even remember a friend of my ande bj that 
name, dear Mr. Templeton.** 

^ I dare say not, my dear Miss Ruxeley ; you roust have 
been qnite a child when he died, nearly ten or eleven years 
ago. That is, no doubt, why you never heard of the bequest 
from your uncle." 

Helen did not know much of business ; besides which, she 
trusted entirely to the truth of Mr. Templeton's assertions ; 
and then he always knew all her uncle's affairs so wdl. Her 
eyes glistened with pleasure to find herself in such unexpected 
possession of a small independence. 

** In the investment in which it is placed it will bring 
you in a small income of seventy pounds a year, dear Miss 
Ruxeley," answered Mr. Templeton in answer to her inquiries. 

*' Oh ! call me Helen, dear friend, as you always have 
done ; I like it best from you," she said, gratefully pressing 
his hand. 

Mr. Templeton's eyes expressed the satisfaction he felt to 
see the progress he was insensibly making with her. If he 
could only determine her to stay, and could induce Norman 
to do so also, he felt certain he would not have long to wait 
for his triumph. He could not have made a more successful 
impression on Helen, both in the delicacy of the manner in 
which he had shown he had so well understood her as to be 
able to guess so accurately at the cause of her scruples, and 
also in the relief it was to her to receive this money from his 
friendship, ever watchful over her interests. It came almost 
as a gift from him, though, even had it been one, the manner 
in which it was offered could not have ofiended her, or raised 
one painful feeling. 

If Mr. Templeton had calculated to a nicety the effect 
this small income of seventy pounds a year would have had 
in inducing Helen to accede to Lilian's prayer, and stay 
with her at Femwold, he could not have been more suc- 
cessful. With this income to supply her wants, Helen 
thought she would be almost independent of everything but 
Lilian's kind hospitality ; and she was too grateful for this 
boon, a small income which she never expected, to allow a 
captious pride to prevent her yielding to Lilian's earnest 
entreaties. 
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"Promise, then, you wiU stay with me, my own dear 
Helen,** cried the delighted Lilian, '' till I tell you I am tired 
of yon. Oh, you will always, always stay with me, then ; 
never, never leave me 1" 

'^ I will promise to stay with you, dear Lilian, till I see 
that you have friends who really love you as well as I do ; 
I cannot say better ; for no one can love you better than 
I do." 

Lilian clapped her hands with delight, kissed and hugged 
Helen till she was out of breath, and only, recollected that 
it would not be seemly to include Mr. Templeton in such 
demonstrations as these, in time to save him from being 
overwhelmed in their exuberance.* 



CHAPTER XL 

It was much to have prevailed on Helen to accept Lilian's 
hospitality, but it would be worth nothing to Mr. Templeton 
unless Norman also could be induced to remain at Femwold, 
at any rate for the present. A few weeks, a few days, of 
the struggle which must inevitably ensue in two of the 
hearts he so unscrupulously condemned to suffering, in order 
to hasten his own plans, would be enough to produce the 
eifect he most desired, — the complete separation of Helen and 
Korman. Whilst the latter remained in his present position, 
it was only calculated to awaken Helen's sympathy, interest, 
and pity, and keep alive in her heart the very feelings most 
inimical to the lawyer's plans. 

He felt this was a more difficult task than to deal merely 
with Helen. Every feeling prompted Norman to fly from 
the presence of Lilian. If he could have done so, he would 
have left Fernwold before she entered it ; but Mr. Templeton 
would not allow of a desertion which would so infallibly 
upset all his plans. In the ardour of vindicating Lilian to 
Helen, and the feelings which followed the first poignancy 
of his grief, on learning who he was, had been lulled, but it 
burst out again in all its bitterness when he again saw Lilian. 
It was all Mr. Templeton could do to prevent him flying 
away from the place at 9nce. It was only by representing 
to him that his presence was absuliitely neceHsary, and that 
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his absence wonld involve both Lilian and Mr. Templeton 
in annoyance, in trouble, and needless expense, that he could 
be at all prevailed on to stay. How to detain him lor any 
time, and of his own free will, appeared an almost hopeless 
task ; but Mr. Templeton was a man of resource, courage, 
and untiring energy. He did not see why the invitation for 
l^orman to stay should not come through Mrs. Craythorp. 
As for Lilian, she must know nothing about it till it was all 
settled. Any vehement demonstration on her {lart would 
only undo everything, and make Norman resolutely deter- 
mined to leave. At present Norman was only waiting for 
an answer to a letter Mr. Templeton had written in liis 
behalf to one of his friends in town. As soon as that came, 
be meant to leave. So sanguine is youth, that he did not 
even anticipate a negative to his application for employment ; 
no, he already saw himself, though a crushed and ruined 
man, working steadily, but obscurely, forgotten, but not 
forgetting, Oh, no ; though he might never more raise his 
eyes to her, he never could forget that she had smiled upon 
liim, any more than the prisoner in the dark dungeon, never 
visited by the light of day, could ever forget the bright sun 
which had once shone upon his path, and was even then 
shining upon and glorifying others with his beams. 

Considering the unfavourable opinion Mrs. Craythorp 
entertained for the penniless Norman, and her wi*ath when 
she heard Helen was actually going to stay with Lilian, 
Mr. Templeton might well have despaired of success in the 
mission on which he now went to seek that lady. But 
difficulties only seemed to call out all his energy and resolute 
determination to make them yield before his will. 

He found Mrs. Craythorp in a very high state of resent- 
ment. She had no words to express her opinion of Helen's 
conduct. ** Mean, base, designing 1 an im|K)8ition oh Lilian's 
childlike generosity ; it was too bad." And Mr. Templeton 
himself came in for no small share of her wrath. Had he 
not promised her to do his best to prevent such an unde- 
sirable conclusion, and he had actually been the means of 
removing the very obstacles which most prevented it. 

*• It was very much better Lilian should not be 

thwarted, my dear Mrs. Craythorp ; it really was a most 

. natural wish, and one which does her great honour. If I 

had foreseen any injurious results likely to ensue from such 
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a plan, I would bave used my best endeavours to prevent it. 
But I believe tbat, all things considered, it is the best thing 
that could happen to your daughter, to be able to secure a 
coropanion, at least for the present, whose society cannot 
fail to be most agreeable to her. Had you thwarted and 
effectually prevented this arrangement, your daughter would 
have thought it of much more importance to her than it 
really is, and would have resented your opposition accord- 
ingly. As it IB, the very fact of your allowing it to take 
place will, no doubt, in itself be sufficient to shorten its 
duration." 

" Well, I do think Lilian always most wants what she 
cannot get. She never yet cared for anything whicb she 
could have easily and without some trouble. You seem 
to know her pretty well, Mr. Templeton ; she is so head- 
strong I As forme, she never minds a thing I can say to 
her, but generally dislikes what I most want, or wishes most 
daringly for what I most dislike." 

** The very reason, my dear madam, why you woald find 
it answer your purpose better to give in to her more. If 
you never opposed her in these little whims, she would not 
think half so much of them. Believe me, I have had some 
experience in these matters, and do not doubt that with a 
little management she would become to you everything you 
could wish. I am sure nothing could give me greater happi- 
ness than to bear that you continue to live with her, at 
least till she is married." 

''Oh, Lilian has always promised me I should live with 
her, even after her marriage," exclaimed Mrs. Craythorp, in 
great excitement. ''And indeed you know she ought to 
keep me, seeing her father behaved so scandalously to me, 
and lefl me so badly off, that I can't keep my own carriage, 
as I am entitled to, and have always been accustomed to." 

" Ton will have a very handsome one now to ride about 
in. Mr. Buxeley's carriage is almost new ; the only thing 
that it will want will be the alteration in the arms on the 
panels. I suppose those of the Craythorps must be quar- 
tered with the arms of the Buxeleys. But I must see all 
about that when I go back to town. Perhaps if I go up by 
the early train, I may have time to go and see about it 
to-morrow." 

*' Going away to-morrow," cried Mrs. Craythorp in great 
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dismay. " Oli dear 1 what shall I do without yoa f Who 
shall I have to ask what shall I do about this and 
what's to be done about that 1 Dear me ! why, everything 
will be going to sixes and sevens if yon go away I I, who 
never knew anything about business of any sort no more 
than the babe nnbom. And as for Lilian, if there is no one 
to look after these things for her, why, she is worse than any 
child, I am sure !" 

" I would remain here with pleasure, my dear madam, as 
long as I could possibly be of any service to you ; but the 
nature of my profession will not allow me to stay away any 
longer from my office in town. It was exactly upon this 
▼ery subject I came to speak to you, for I know how very 
necessary it is that you should have some one to take all 
these cares off your handa** 

''Oh, dear me, Mr. Templeton, you never said a truer 
thing in your life. What can a poor creature like myself 
do without some one as clever as you, to tell me all about 
how things should be done ) Dear me T she said, with a sigh, 
and a tender look, which made Mr. Teropleton's lip curl with 
an imperceptible smile, ** I shall be quite lost without you.*' 
Mr. Templeton was really very good-looking, much younger 
in appearance than he really was, and not at all a bad match 
for a widow with even a larger jointure than Mrs. Cray thorp 
could boast. 

" I am indeed very, very sorry," he said with emphasis, 
'' that I really cannot stay where I find it so agreeable," 
added Mr. Templeton, with his most courteous and really 
&8cinating manner. " But what can I do, my dear madam, 
when 'necessity, and not my will, compels)' I know 
what a disagreeable prospect it must be to you to be left 
without any one to take all this trouble off your hands, 
and it was just what I wished to save you, by proposing 
some one in my place whom I could trust, with the same 
confidence as myself, with the safety of your interests," he 
said, slightly emphasizing the pronoun, " as well as those of 
your daughter Lilian." 

Mrs. Craythorp smirked and bridled considerably. The 
wily lawyer had seen in a moment what advantage her 
vanity would be to him in the accomplishment of the end 
he had now in view. His last speech, no less than the 
manner in which it was delivered, had just the effect he 
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meant it should, and disposed Mrs. Oraythorp to listen witli 
complacency to any plan, or acquiesce readily in any arrange- 
ment he could propose, so long as he made her believe that 
her interests and personal comforts were uppermost in his 
mind when he formed them. 

** And who is it you wish should take your place, for the 
present only I hope, not for always f Indeed I — we," she 
said hesitatingly, and with a pretty confusion — ** really could 
not spare you for always. No one could make up to us for 
your loss** 

^ You are too kind * replied the lawyer, as if he were 
much flattered by her marked manner, and all that her 
speech might be made to im)>ly. ^ The subetitate I propose 
b only for the present ; but in Mr. Xorman Meredith I 
could venture to promise everything you could most wish.* 

*" Mr. Meredith !** almost shrieked Mrs. Craythorpi " My 
dear Mr. Tem^ileton* you really cannot be serious ; why, he 
is the very last person I should like to see in such a 
oiarsfe. 

^ Why sov dear madam f ** he asked in a tone of voice 
ahncst as tender as it was deferentiaL 

** Oh, Mr. Templeton ; only fimcy a yovng man fike him, 
wtthoal birth or fortune,, to be constantly doseted with 
Lilian on business aflktrs.. Oh. it wonld never; never do I I 
am sttrpttsed a man of the world tike yea should propoee it 
to me.** 

*^ Btxt there wtll be no necessity $nt his being cLoseted 
with Lilian on business at all, my dear Mrs» Craythorp ; at 
lettst* not till she ts of a:2:e. He wiH receive aD his 
iustms:tions from her gtianlians through me» and it will be 
to yon he will re(t*r in ail the minor matters thuej have 
jtnli^d prutit?ab to leave to yo«r swperviiiiion* TJlmn will not 
be of s:^ till next spring, and long before that I hope to 
have tt}atttl some more lucmtive emplovment for votnw 
Mere^lith. So you see the objection you have started is 
completely overruled ; there ttt not the lightest aeceisszty for 
anv tkrther intercourse and intimacv than there haa beem. 
And even if there w(*re ^tuh a necesiiity. do yoa think I 
would have proposed such a plan to a lady of your ex- 
portence,** he ;isketL conliden^itlIty insinuating^ **i£ I had 
not the y^TY best reatH^na for knowing that there is not the 
^ghtest danger in such an arrangement f Norman^s afieetiutta 
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being pre-engaged, there is not the smallest probabilitj of 
his falling in love with your daughter.** 

*' I don't care if he fell in love with her twenty times over, 
so long as she does not fall in love with a man who is next 
door to a beggar* 

** Not the least danger of that either, my dear madam : 
Lilian is much too proud to let her affections wander even 
for a passing moment to a man she must be aware is most 
sincerely attached to the fiiend of whom she is so fond.** 

** Do you mean to say that those two love-sick fools are 
going to be such ninnies as to marry on nothing a year ? ** 
asked Mrs. Craythorp, with a considerable amount of con- 
tempt and disgust in her voice and manner. 

'* Oh no, God forbid !** replied Mr. Templeton, somewhat 
more earnestly than the occasion perhaps required. And 
then he added more quietly, " I hope to get Norman some- 
thing to do before long. He has received an excellent 
education, one which will stand him in good need, I hope, 
as it renders him fit for almost any situation which may 
offer. I think I could persuade him to stay till I could hit 
npon something it would be worth his while to accept. I 
would not urge this arrangement so earnestly on you, my 
dear Mrs. Craythorp, if I were not certain he is the safest 
man to whom I could intrust interests for which I must 
feel more than a common solicitude,'* he added, looking 
meaningly at Mrs. Craythorp. *^ And then, you must not 
suppose I mean to abandon those interests to him altogether : 
I shall come down every now and then to see how things are 
getting on. I can exercise that superintendence and control 
over Norman which I could not expect, were a person of 
more experience and responsibility to be appointed by 
Lilian's guardians, if I told them I could not carry on the 
duties of supervising her affairs myself. Then, you perceive, 
my visits here would become superfluous and altogether 
unnecessary," he said, pointedly. 

" Oh, if you promise to come down and look after him, it 
would not so much signify," said Mrs. Craythorp, with a 
pretty confusion in her manner, betraying how readily she 
had seized at the bait Mr. Templeton had so skilfully thrown 
out to her, " But would you come very often, you unkind, 
naughty man, to run away from us so ? " she pleaded with 
the simpering confusion appropriate to such a speech. 
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** As often as I can spare the time, you may depend on 
tliat, mj dearest madam;" replied Mr. Templeton, gallantly 
kissing the fsar hand abandoned to him in ratiGcation of the 
compact, thongh inwardly smiling at the ease with which he 
had carried so difficult a point with the weak, vain woman. 
He had a peculiar knack of twisting people round his finger ; 
the yeiy instant he discovered their weak point, they were 
at his mercy at once ; it was no use offering to reason or 
parley with him after that. Each time a new victim fell 
into his meshes, a peculiar smile curled his lip. It was not 
quite clear to himself, at such moments, whether his triumph 
afforded him more pleasure, as testifying to his power of 
intellect, or more pain, as bearing a free^ witness to the weak- 
ness of human nature in general 

Haviug the master-key to Norman's heart so completely 
in his possession, and further armed with the one thing he 
wanted — Mrs. Craythorp*s acquiescence — he went to find young 
Meredith, certain before he left him he would have made 
him consent to undertake an office Mrs. Cra3rthorp was so 
anxious he should filL 

He found Norman just going out. As he crossed the 
hall, he took up his hat and proposed to join the young man 
in his intended walk. 

'* I was only going out into the park," he said ; " I can 
scarcely breathe in the house : even the solitude of my own 
room oppresses me." 

" And why will you stay so much in the solitude of your 
own room, brooding over your own thoughts ? " asked Mr. 
Templeton, as, passing his arm in Norman's, they now 
descended on to the terrace walk, and turning down, soon 
disappeared in one of the least frequented paths through the 
park. 

" I cannot bear the eyes of any one," he almost groaned, 
** least of all, hers. It seems to me as if my cruel secret 
were written on my forehead, and that every one who chooses 
may read it there." 

" They soon will, Norman, if you persist in indulging the 
sick fancies of your wounded sensitiveness. Let me counsel 
you seriously, to try and rouse yourself from such a morbid 
state of mind. It can do you no good, to say the least of it, 
and if indulged in to any greater extent, will totally unnerve 
and unfit you for any occupation which may offer," 
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^ Ahy there it is ! ** groaned poor Norman ; ** if I had 
only occupation — something to do, something to employ my 
thoughts. It is this enfonsed idleness which is the cause of 
my present misery. If I only had some employment de- 
manding energy, actiyity*-but, no : I ask nothing better 
than to work, and I am compelled to be idle. Can you 
wonder i^ under such circumstances, my thoughts prey 
upon me and make me what I am — miserably wretched 1** 

** Tou need be idle no longer, then, Norman ; you will 
be glad to hear that I have found you excellent employment, 
for the moment at least. One which demands, as you wish, 
energy of thought, promptitude and exactness^ An employ- 
ment, in fact, peculiarly suited to have the very effect you 
most desire. It remains with you to say whether you will 
accept it or not.** 

*'Tou have had an answer to your letter already/' ex- 
claimed Norman eagerly. 

'* No," answered Mr. Templeton ; " I wish I had. I am 
afraid it will be some time before I see any chance of employ- 
ment in that quarter. No ; what I have found for you will 
enable you to wait more patiently for something which may 
open a wider sphere of action to you. At present it will not 
be even necessary that you should quit the neighbourhood.*' 

The bright look which had passed across Norman's face, 
when Mr. Templeton said, ** I have found employment for 
you," faded away, and one of disappointment succeeded. *' I 
could have wished," he said, " to leave this place entirely, 
and at once." 

*^ So you shall leave Femwold, when I have found you 
something worth your acceptance. In the mean time, you 
would do me the greatest service by remaining here for the 
present." 

'* Here, at Femwold ? I cannot remain here, my dear 
sir : ask me anything but that. It is impossible." 

^ I do not see the impossiblity of it, Norman, for my part. 
I did not expect that you would have been so unreasonable 
as to allow a foolish over-sensitiveness to become an obstacle 
in the way of doing me a very great service ! " 

'' I owe so much to your kindness," replied the young man 
sorrowfully, ** and I would willingly show my gratitude in 
any way I could. But you must know why I am so anxious 
to leave this place. I have stayed here so much longer now 
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than I otherwise should, merely to oblige your wish that I 
shouldn't leave you yet.** 

" I know that you are anxious to leave, because you are 
a&aid the secret of your birth should become known, and 
that people, in whose opinion you desire to stand well, should 
despise you for it. But I do not see the slightest danger of 
that, unless you proclaim it abroad yourself!** 

'' It is not that I fear,** replied Norman, hesitating ; '< it 
is that I fear the trial would be too great for my strength.** 

'' What trial 1 ** demanded Mr. Templeton, determined 
not to understand him. 

** You must know the state of my feelings for — for Lil — 
Miss Cray thorp. I betrayed myself when I first learnt that 
hateful secret. Not but what Helen must have known it 
before. I have never had any secrets from her.** 

^ I do not see how that can possibly affect your remaining 
here. That you should love Lilian Oraythorp is the most 
natural thing in the world. I should have given you credit 
for very little taste if you could have been insensible to such 
a pretty face.** 

^* Oh, her beauty is the least of her qualities,** replied 
Norman, earnestly. ''What a noble, generous spirit she 
has ; such an affectionate heart ! Is not her conduct to 
Helen princely 1 ** he asked, with sparkling eye& 

''There can be no two opinions of that,** replied Mr. 
Templeton ; " it is beyond all praise. But it was only just 
what you expected from her. Do you not recollect you were 
almost angry with Helen for doubting her, the day of your 
poor uncle's funeral. I thought, even then, you were right 
in saying Helen did not do her justice. But she does now, 
for she is going to stay with her ; and you, if you really did 
Lilian justice, and had her interests at heart, would stay 
also. Do you not see you are the only person whom I can 
trust to watch over her interests whilst I am obliged to be 
away, and you know I cannot stay here much longer ? Tou 
would, indeed, do her the very greatest service by consenting 
to remain here." 

" I would willingly remain, Mr. Templeton, both to oblige 
you, and for the sake of her interests, which must be ever 
dear to me; but I should be a coward in staying where 
every hour must only deepen a feeling for her which I must 
do my best at once to conquer.** 
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'< Why to oonqaer t I see do reason why you should wish 
to conquer your love for so very amiable a young lady.** 

** Why t Because, Mr. Templeton, I can never, never hope 
to win her. If I had fortune and position to offer her, I 
can never have a name 1" 

<<Pooh, pooh, nonsense! yon can earn a name! With 
your talents, energy, and education, I believe you would 
accomplish anything you set your mind to do. What I ask 
of you is only for the present. Very soon I hope to obtain 
a situation for you, the opening of a career as honourable as 
you could wish ; but you must give me time to look about me. 
By remaining here, you give me that time, and are so well 
employed, that you have no leisure to think that it is not 
exactly what you would like." 

** It will be torture for me to remain here, to see Lilian 
every day ; to learn to love her more and more, and know 
how vain the hope of winning her must be for yeara^ 
if ever ! " 

" You make a great mistake, my dear Norman, believe me. 
On the contrary, it will be very much better for you to 
remain here, and accustom yourself, by seeing Lilian daily, 
to look upon her in the light of a dear friend, till the time 
arrives at which you can claim her as something more. 
And that time will come, believe me it will, if you will only 
be guided by me, and not rashly, with your own hands^ 
destroy the future I would fain secure for you. By going 
away from her, you will find that absence only deepens your 
feelings and adds very much to your despair of ever winning 
Her. Things at a distance look very much more formidable 
to our imagination than they do when daily and familiar 
intercourse teaches us their real value. You would be sur- 
prised to find how absence will aggravate the very evil you 
dread, by dwelling every moment, as you would, on every 
particular of the cause of that absence, till each swelled 
into a monstrous fjemcy which must eventually become 
unbearable. Take my advice ; don't you think I ought to 
know something about these things ? I have had experience 
enough, in the course of my profession, to learn with what 
force the imagination works, and creates its own terrors. 
Believe me, remain where you are, and &ce your position 
boldly. It will then be reduced to its proper proportionsi 
and not assume phantasmal shapes, each more unnatural than 
another.'* 
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" I am afraid my heart is onlj too willing to follow an 
advice my reason tells me is well meant, bat fraught with 
danger to me/' replied Norman, with a sigh almost amounting 
to a groan. He felt too plainly that his inclination and 
hope were both enlisted on Mr. Templeton's side, and would 
carry him away in spite of the warning monitor within him. 

" You will not repent following my advice, Norman, 
believe me," resumed Mr. Templeton, who chose to take 
this acknowledgment as Norman's consent to his proposals. 
"I may then tell Mrs. Cray thorp we may depend upon you; 
she is anxiously waiting to know whether you will consent 
to remain." 

"Mrs. Craythorp !" exclaimed Norman, with much surprise. 

"Most undoubtedly," replied Mr. Templeton. "Do you 
think I should have taken so much pains to persuade you to 
do a thing I had not first proposed to her. She thinks it 
is the very best arrangement that I could possibly make, 
next to my filling the office myself." 

" And Lilian — Miss Cray thorp 1 does she know of it? " 

" Oh dear, no 1 not yet. I would not say anything to 
her till I knew your decision. I did not wish to raise hopes 
in her mind which you might disappoint so sadly." 

" Hopes i Mr. Templeton," he echoed half sorrowfully, 
half eagerly. " You do not mean to say she would care I 
should undertake an office which amounts to neither more 
nor less, in point of fiict, than that of acting guardian to 
her?" 

" Of course she would," replied Mr. Templeton. " I am 
surprised you should ask me such a question. Are you, the 
person most interested in knowing such a thing, the only 
one blind to the good opinion she entertains for you ? " 

" Oh do not, do not tell me so," replied the unfortunate 
young man, hiding his face with his hands, yet not so quickly 
but that Mr. Templeton had time to see the flush of joy 
his words had carried to his heart. 

" There is one point we have forgotten to speak about, 
Norman," resumed the lawyer in a few minutes, in the 
most cool, unconcerned, matter-of-course way, as if he was 
not in the least aware of any cause for emotion, still less of 
any emotion in the heart of his young companion. " We 
have said nothing about the remuneration you are to have 
for your time and trouble. I think you ought to have at the 
^te of one hundred and fifty pounds a year." 
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" Indeed, my dear sir, I shall have nothing of the sort,** 
replied Norman with indignation. ** Do you think I oould 
consent to be hired to fulfil an office in every way so dear 
to me as this t " 

« Noosense, nonsense," again replied the lawyer, im- 
patiently and sarcastically. ** Who ever heard of snch ab- 
surdly romantic ideas in these days of Mammon-worship t 
If you give your time and labour, surely you have a right to 
expect to be paid, and well paid, for it Besides, it does not 
come out of Lilian's purse, at least not directly. It is the 
salary I shall give you to do my work. I expect to have a 
good deal more from the estate for my share, I can tell you 1 
I don't work for nothing. Tou have yet to learn, I see, 
the real nature of business transactions in this world. I 
consider this especially a business transaction between you 
and me ; you are not doing it for Lilian, recollect, but for 
me. And I suppose, as you will want now and then a new 
coat, or even such a very unromantic thing as a pair of 
trowsers, or new shoes, you will be glad of a five-pound note 
to pay for them. Perhaps you prefer running in debt for 
them ; for have them you must. Do yon agree then to my 
teims. Yes, or No ? For if you won't have the salary, I 
must have some one else who will I won't have you say I 
made you work for me for nothing ! " 

Mr. Templeton well knew what he was about when he so 
ruthlessly knocked over Norman's romance with his matter 
of fact, and made him consent, however reluctantly, to take 
the proffered salary. Norman would then feel bound to 
remain in an office, and work for the money he would 
receive, an obligation he might not have acknowledged had 
his services been a free-will offering to his inclinations. 
Now, Mr. Templeton would have him safe, at least for some 
time, and he made this all the more secure, by forcing 
Norman to accept a cheque on his banker for the first 
quarter of his salary. 

" You will want money," he said in reply to his remon- 
stranoes^ " to keep up the appearance of your position here. 
Bemember you are to remain in the house, and be a guest 
at Miss Craythorp's table, and in every respect maintain 
your position as a gentleman; a rather difficult thing 
to do, I should fimcy, without money. To Lilian you are 
the friend and guest, who consents to remain here to 

I 
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watch over her interests till I can find some one suited 
to replace you ; to me, you are the trusted clerk, who 
performs the work I cannot undertake in person. This, 
with what little money you have of your own, will make 
you quite independent." 

When Lilian heard that Norman was also going to remain 
at Fernwold, her delight scarcely knew any bounds. It was 
proportionate to the disappointment she had felt when 
Helen told her he was expecting, every hour, a letter which 
would summon him to London. Helen was very much 
surprised when Mr. Templeton told her; but she soon 
allowed herself to be persuaded by the friend in whom she 
had such perfect confidence, that Norman could not have 
done otherwise for the sake of his own interests. He told 
Helen, confidentially, that it was a more difficult thing than 
she could imagine to obtain anything like respectable, not 
to say gentlemanly, employment in town, where so many 
anxious candidates were on the eager watch for anything 
which might offer. He told her, both she and Norman 
ought to be very thankful to think he had obtained such 
a very unexceptionable occupation for the present, and then 
he drew a letter from his pocket, to prove to Helen that, 
but for this opportune offer, Norman would have been 
bitterly disappointed in his expectations. 

" I did not like to show him this letter," he said, ^ because 
I had an idea of the depressing effect it might have on him. 
But to you I must show it, that you may give me credit for 
my solicitude for his interests, and anxiety to promote them 
to the best of my power. Do I not know how deeply you 
have them at heart ? " 

Helen sighed. " I can never doubt your judgment and 
great consideration for me, dear friend, in everything you 
do, and I firmly believe that the desire to give me happiness 
is the one great guiding principle in everything you have 
done since my dear uncle's death I" 

" Then you will ever trust me, Helen, dearest Helen 1 " 
asked Mr. Templeton, looking tenderly into her face, whilst 
he gently pressed the small white hand he bad taken in his; 
ever believe that you are always uppermost in my thoughts, 
in all my efforts to serve Norman ? " 

** I will, indeed," she ref)lied ; returning his passionately 
entreating look with one so clear, so truthful, so innocently 
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iinoonscioosy that be oonld not but feel that» as yet, every 
one of his well-aimed shafts had glanced harmlessly off the 
pure adamant ot her souL 



CHAPTEa XIL 

Mr. TeifPLETOK retamed to town very well satisfied with 
the progress he had made, and the success with which he 
had carried out all his plans. Whilst he was determined to 
let these plans work out their own consequences, watching 
them, the while, with his keen observant eye, he was no 
less determined to bring about the marriage of Lilian and 
Norman. He felt confident that, so long as this was not 
accomplished, his own marriage with Helen was as distant 
as it had ever been. So long as Norman was still free ; so 
long as the present barriers existed between him and Lilian, 
so long would hope remain smouldering in Helen's heart 
that all was not lost for her ! He therefore set himself to 
work carefully to sifb all the facts he could collect which 
occurred about the time of the elopement of Norman's father 
with his mother took place. He was determined to judge 
for himself whether there had been a marriage or not ; the 
circumstances were so peculiar which had prevented any clue 
ever having been found which could have guided researches 
made^ under those very circumstances, in such a haphazard 
sort of way. The fact that, from the moment that her lover 
had deserted her, the unfortunate mother remained melan- 
choly mad, and had refused to break the obstinate silence in 
which she persisted till her death, which immediately fol- 
lowed the birth of her child, had effectually precluded any 
chance of learning from her where to search for the proofs 
of a marriage, which their absence alone prevented from 
being recognized. Nor had it been possible to obtain any 
clue from the reckless lover and father. No one knew tor 
some time where he had fled ; and it was only through the 
newspapers that his death in India had been announced to 
his friends. When the agent, who had been sent out to 
take possession of any papers or effects belonging to him, 
arrived at the small town where he died, he found every* 
thing had been pillaged that was of the slightest value, and 

I 2 
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what bad been considered of none had been destroyed. 
Stephen Ruxelej had smiled with a grim smile when all 
these details were communicated to him. It seemed as if 
he owed his son a terrible grudge for all the annoyance and 
disgrace he had been to him, and that his vengeance would 
have been defeated had the marriage been proved ; for then 
he would have been forced to recognize the luckless child as 
the next heir to the estate, in the case of the death of his 
eldcKt son without children. It was when this eldest son 
died, and his child, to all appearances, followed her father so 
quickly to the grave, that old Stephen Ruxeley congratu- 
lated himself on the fruitless termination of the efforts to 
establish the legitimacy of Norman*s son, and on the thought 
that he would be succeeded in the estate by his favourite 
son, instead of the child whom he hated as cordially as he 
had hated his parents. If the thought flashed across Mr. 
Templeton's brain, in his last interview with Christopher 
Ruxeley, that this last might have suppressed the proofis of 
his brother's marriage, as he had invented those of his little 
niece's death, it was only for a moment. A second glance 
back on the past showed him at once how impossible it would 
have been to have done so with imptinity, even had it been 
possible, under such adverse circumstances, to have dis- 
covered theuL 

Could Mr. Templeton but once establish Norman in 
riglits which, for aught he or any one else knew to the con- 
trary, might be his, then his marriage with Lilian might 
not be so impossible. He would try. Even if he did esta- 
blish the proof that his parents really were married, and 
Norman took his place as master of Femwold, it in no wise 
affected Helen's rights. Helen, the child of the elder 
brother, stood in the line of succession before the child of 
the second brother, and whenever her identity was proved, 
she would naturally assume her position without opposition. 
Yes ; it was absolutely necessary for his plans that he should 
prove that marriage ; — it must, it should be. What if he 
could not find the proofs, surely something might occur in 
the coarse of the search which might suggest a plan by 
which those proofs should be forthcoming. Genuine or not, 
what mattered, so long as they were brought forward. No 
remonstrances of conscience ever visited him when he came 
to this determined conclusion to his meditations. Before 
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the consciotisness of a greater crime, all deviations jfrom the 
path of honour and principle paled in its overwhelming 
magnitude ; and all other thoughts seemed ahsorhed in the one 
engrossing mania — ^for mania it had become — to arrive at 
the goal for which that crime had been committed. It was 
then, without a moment's hesitation, that Edward Templeton 
began immediately to carry out the search he had deter- 
mined to make, and brought to bear, on that search, all the 
energy and talent for which he was so distinguished. 

Whilst he was so employed in town, the influence of his 
presence and advice extended itself to all the inmates of 
Fern wold. Helen was much more comfortable in her new 
position than she could have anticipated. Lilian was so 
kind, so affectionate, and Mrs. Craythorp, remembering Mr. 
Templeton's advice, was very gracious to her, and gave in so 
willingly to all Lilian's schemes for her friend's comfort, that 
Helen felt very grateful to her, for no longer resenting her 
stay at Femwold. Could she have read the secret hope 
Mrs. Craythorp entertained, that it would not be long before 
Lilian tired of her fancy to keep Helen, it is possible she 
would not have felt herself quite so much beholden to her. 
With the little independence to which she had so unex- 
pectedly fallen heir, she could manage very well to keep 
herself supplied in all those necessaries she could not have 
brooked to owe even to Lilian, on whom she had no other 
claim than the affection that generous heart so spontaneously 
bestowed on her. Helen had at all times been very economical 
in her habits. Much of the pocket-money with which her 
uncle, as she had been always taught to call him, had so 
liberally furnished her had been spent amongst the poor at 
Femwold, and in. the little village of Hemmington, attached 
to the parish. It was another of Helen's most pleasant 
reflections, afber she had consented to remain with Lilian, 
to think that she would not be obliged to leave all the poor 
people, to whom she was so much attached. That good old 
Dame Fennis, who so loved to hear her beautiful voice 
reading to her ; and that poor bedridden Marsh, who looked 
so joyfully to her coming with the little comforts she always 
brought him ; or the little lame boy, who always came hop- 
ping to the door on his crutches, when he heard ''Miss 
Helen" was in the village, to watch for her coming down 
the lane which led to his mother's house ; and the many 
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others who had so long been accustomed to her various kind- 
nesses. Helen, too, was so very fond of the country. She 
loved the grand old elms and oaks of Femwold, the deep 
woods, full of lovely flowers, the very rustle of the summer 
leaves, the wail of the autumn blast strewing the path at 
tier feet with the relics of the spring growth. She did not 
like the idea of going to live in London. She had been 
there once or twice with Mr. Buxeley, and she shuddered at 
the thought of going to live in the midst of all that turmoil — 
those houses crowding on each other — those interminable 
streets, ever thronged — that never-ceasing whirlpool of 
business, absorbing almost every human sympathy. There, 
where she felt the resistless pressure of the ever-onward 
march of all things must hurry on those who did not wish 
to be left behind, with such overwhelming power, that they 
had no time to look after those who might be left breathless 
in the rear, or fell exhausted from the ranks, remorselessly 
and naturally trampled under foot by the more successful, eager 
to maintain the race pressing on from behind. Here, in the 
country, there was love for her yearning heart, sympathy in 
all around her. The sun smiled on her path ; each little 
flower greeted her, and well she knew the place where each 
loved to dwelL The songs of the birds were hymns to her 
ears ; the cawing of the rooks, ceaseless chimes of ever-pealing 
praise. The silence of those beauteous nights, — the broad 
floods of moonshine, — the light of the jewelled stars, — ^the far- 
off, faint sounds of all nature settling to repose, — the deep 
peace of the early morning, — the rolling away of the clouds 
off the hills, of the mists off the valley, — the bursting forth 
of life at the upspringing of the glorious sun ; all these were 
sources of pure enjoyment to Helen. The whole aspect of 
ever-changing Nature was to her a grand book, out of 
which she drank, in large draughts, a knowledge of the 
beauty, love, wisdom, and power of the Omnipotent and 
Omniscient Mind, the bountiiul Creator, the Father of all 
His creatures. 

And this life she loved was to be still hers. It was most 
natural that, after her first attempt to rise and go, where, 
she knew not, she should be content to sit down again when 
it was said to her, "Peace, no need !" And she felt doubly 
grateful to the young girl to whose impulse of generosity 
she owed it, that her pleasant life should still be prolonged 
in the midst of scenes so dear and familiar to her. 
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She little knew, poor girl, bow much of misery, of suffer- 
ing, awaited her iu these very scenes; how it had been 
premeditated, foreseen, by the inexorable schemer who now 
ruled her fate. Where she saw but peace, happiness, and 
gratitude, he had seen, looming in the back-ground of the 
smiling landscape, the disquiet, misery, and final wretched* 
ness which was to throw her completely into his meshes. 

It was not long before the change from all that she 
had anticipated of fair and pleasant, gradually began to 
encroach over the whole iajce of her prospect Not many 
days after the party at Fern wold had settled down into their 
respective places, Norman began to exhibit signs of being 
ill at ease, unhappy, restless. The inevitable consequence 
of his daily intercourse with Lilian, which he had so fully 
foreseen himself^ and which had been so perfectly anticipated 
by Mr. Templeton, was, to render him discontented with 
himself, and give rise to feelings which preyed upon his mind, 
and began to influence his disposition. He felt he only 
loved her more deeply, more passionately than ever ; the 
very £eict of her being so far beyond his reach made him 
yearn only the more passionately for a boon he knew he j 

never could hope to attain. The stinging sense of shame i 

attached to his name, or rather his no name, — ^for he knew 
now that it was not even his mother's which he bore, but 
one his uncle had given him when he brought him to Fern* 
wold, — came back to him with tenfold poignancy, when every 
day showed him more and more that this was the real 
circumstance which had opened such an impassable gulf 
between him and Lilian. What other could exist, that love, 
strong, passionate love like his, could not bridge over 1 But 
this, oh ! it was impossible. Why had he allowed himself 
to be prevailed on to accept a situation where this conviction 
increased day by day, until at length it became the one 
dread thought which weighed him to the ground with its 
despair? 

Nor was this the only source of self-reproach — his con- 
science did not spare him for the extreme weakness with 
which he had aDowed arguments, he knew at the time 
were sophistical, to overrule the better judgment which 
prompted him to fly at once the danger he knew awaited 
him in the presence of Lilian. There was not one grain of 
fatuity or self-conceit in Norman's character. The very 
depth of his passion told ot a nature with which these fail- 
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iags were incompatible. Neither was be so weak-minded, 

so overwhelmed with the sense of his inferiority, as to shut 
his eyes despairingly to every symptom which could tell 
bim his passion was neither unnoticed nor unretumed. 
On the contrary, the keen sense of honour and uprightness 
which were inherent to his really noble nature, made him 
more particularly alive to the least sign which could warn 
bim that Lilian herself was being involved in the same sweet 
meshes which entangled his heart. 

The moment he perceived this, he felt how wrongly 
he bad acted when he allowed himself to be persuaded 
to stay. He would have fled at once, but that he felt 
he was no longer his own master. Irrevocably pledged to 
Mr. Templeton by all the honour of a friendly as well 
as a pecuniary obligation, he felt bound to remain where 
he was, at least, till the press of business in which Mr. 
Templeton was involved, should allow him to make some 
researches after a person capable of taking Norman's place. 
Of course, Mr. Templeton was in no hurry to do anything of 
the sort, and Norman was consequently put off from day to 
day with promises ever postponed and hastily apologized for. 
He became discontented with himself, as the author, not 
only of the dilemma in which he was plunged, but also of 
the false position into which he felt he was gradually alluring 
Lilian, with a &tality he scarcely knew how to avert. He 
became gloomy, morose ; he fled to the solitude of his own 
room whenever he could escape from the entreaties of Lilian 
or the importunities of Mrs. Craythorp, who, thinking to 
ingratiate herself with Mr. Templeton by showing her 
confidence in his young prot^g^ gave him no peace, but 
overwhelmed him with constant demands on his time and 
advice on the most trivial occasions. Even the relief it had 
been to him, ever since a common grief had restored some- 
thing like confidence between him and Helen, to seek her, 
and pour out to her sympathy, the hopes and fears, the 
aspirations and despair of his new life, was now denied him. 
Lilian was very rarely absent from Helen, and, if she were, 
it was quite sufficient for her to know that Norman had fled 
from her there, to follow him to that retreat. 

The very conduct Norman pureued with Lilian, scarcely 
knowing what to do for the best, under the painful circum- 
stances which surrounded them, was the one most calculated 
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to produce with her tbat yery state of mind wbich Norman 
most deprecated. Lilian, who from the very first had rather 
liked Norman than otherwise, now began to feel herself 
piqued by the way in which he seemed so resolutely to avoid 
her. The very resistance which he offered to his passion for 
her produced a state of things which stimulated Lilian to 
use every effi>rt to bring him back to the place near her, 
which he seemed so obstinately determined to fly. She was 
not yet in love with him, but she bid fair soon to become so, 
at least as much in love with him as her volatile nature 
would allow. In the mean time she became restless, irritable, 
ever seeking Helen, to complain of Norman's altered manner 
and unheard-of estrangement ; and Norman, whenever he 
eould find her alone, sought Helen to confide to her his 
distress of mind, unaware of the deep wounds he inflicted on 
her heart, in the never-ending details of his growing passion 
for another. 

This was eiutctly what Mr. Templeton had anticipated, a 
state of things to which he looked forward with eager 
expectation. It can easily be imagined how all Helen's 
peace of mind was gradually becoming empoisoned. She 
had not been prepared for such misery, disquiet, and 
heaviness of heart as now overtook her. Mr. Templeton, 
and her own high estimate of Norman's character, had led 
her to think that the very impossibility of his ever being in 
a position to form a union with Lilian would at once extin- 
guish the passion he had felt for her. Her unhappiness 
increased day by day when she perceived that the very 
circumstances from which she had exf>ected so much, only 
plunged Norman into inextrieable difficulties, and in which 
it was not by any means clear to her that Lilian would not 
be ultimately involved. She wrote to Mr. Templeton ; she 
implored him to corae and see what he could do, to dis- 
entangle the perplexity gathering around. But the more he 
felt she longed for the comfort of his presence and his 
counsel, the more he was resolved to leave her deprived of 
both, face to face with the painful trial his skilful prescience 
had prepared for her, and which he meant to do all in his 
power to prolong, till she was ready to fly to any refuge 
from the great misery he felt she was now enduring. 

But when he came to this resolution he little thought 
there could exist such a thing as a counter-influence to his 
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BchemeB, just beginning to make itself felt in the yerycentre of 
the scene he so securelj thought was entirely his own« He 
never dreamt for one moment that Miss Elate Blake could 
have the slightest interest in any of the inmates of Femwold, 
still less that anything she could do would interfere in the 
least with the plan he had sketched out for himself. But 
she had not by any means forgotten the designs she had 
formed for her brother Edgar's aggrandiaement. On the 
contrary, she had decided that the time had now come for 
her to see what she could do to forward them. About the 
time when things were beginning to go so wrong between 
Helen, Norman, and Lilian, she began to think that she 
might, without infringing decorum^ make her visits to the 
latter assume the more intima^ cnaracter she had already 
determined they should take. She gave herself great credit 
for the tact she had displayed in preventing her brother 
Edgar from compromising himself prematurely. Now that 
the heiress of Femwold was indeed declared to the world, 
she was determined to carry on the siege of that lady's 
heart with a vigour which should ultimately carry all before 
it. As soon as etiquette would permit, she had called oa 
Mrs. and Miss Craythorp, and was quite overwhelming in 
her congratulations and condolences. 

As, however, the programme of the campaign had already 
been settled between her and her sister Fanny, who had also 
received her orders as to what to say, look, or do at appro- 
priate times, condolences and congratulations were soon left 
far behind, and other topics started, which were most likely 
to give Miss Kate the opportunity of making herself both 
useful and necessary. For, to become both to the ladies of 
Femwold was the main basis of the .plan she meant to 
adopt. 

Nothing came more apropos to the aid of this enterprising 
young lady than the horrors and privations endured by the 
army, now surrounded by all the rigours of a Bussian winter 
campaign. It is certainly a sad thing for human nature to 
be obliged to record that the most fearful sufferings, endured 
with a fortitude and patience as noble, as courageous as any 
ever stamped on the pages of history, ancient or modern, 
should actually have furnished an unscrupulous girl of one* 
and-twenty with the best possible pretext for working her 
way into the confidence and intimacy of Lilian Craythorp. 
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But so it was; Lilian's heart, fiill of the best impulse* 
impelled her to throw herself at onoe with her whole energy 
into the general movement which converted the drawing- 
rooms, parlours, sitting-rooms of the women of England, 
from the Queen on her throoe down to the humblest hand- 
maiden in the land, into temporary workshops^ strewn with 
flannel of every hue and texture, wools, worsteds, calico, 
needles, threads, pins, knitting and crochet needles of un- 
usual dimensions — ^in fact, with every article which could 
be required in the manufacture of warm clothing of every 
description. Kate Blake, who was a most skilful work- 
woman, was constantly at Femwold in deep consultation 
with Lilian and Mrs. Graythorp, sending for this article, 
advising that. In &ct, there was at last nothing to be done 
without her. As the greatest despatch was necessary, the 
constant errors made in the transmission of goods from 
Edenmouth were very provoking. As it was impossible 
Kate could be spared from the cutting out and contriving, 
or Fanny from her needle, and as the deep mourning of the 
ladies of Femwold precluded the idea of their going iiito 
Edenmotith on such errands, there was nothing for it but to 
employ Edgar as a sort of ''carrier pigeon," as Kate remarked, 
with a fiunt smile. As he had to take his orders personally 
from his sister, and be instructed by her how to use the 
utmost judgment in the selection of the different stuffs 
wanted, he was necessarily a great deal at Femwold, and at 
last almost as much established there for the time being a^ 
his Bisters. 

This was exactly what Kate Blake had designed. She 
thought that to bring Edgar constantly before Lilian, to show 
him to her entirely devoted to her service, and engrossed by 
her superior charms of mind and body, was the best means 
of producing that impression in her brother s favour which 
she was so anxious to obtain. The better to follow up these 
designs, she woidd draw Lilian's attention to her brother's 
state of mind, and advert to the flEiscinations to which he 
could not help succumbing. 

" What occupation," she would say, ** could better befit 
the mourning garb of her dearest Lilian. It could not be 
wondered at that Edgar should be, as it were, haunted by 
the sight of her fair fiace bending over her work of sym- 
pathizing charity ; or that bd should become so abstracted 
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and stupid tliat there was no end to the mistakes he made 
in his various errands. He certainly was very much to 
blame for bringing black wool, when he must have known 
that grey and white alone could be of any use in such a 
climate. But then would not her dearest Lilian forgive 
him 1 poor boy 1 for if he really did not know what he was 
about, it was, after all, Lilian who was to blame for his 
absence of mind.** 

But, somehow or other, Kate Blake found this mode of 
attack did not succeed with Lilian any more than the ever- 
lasting praises of that " dear, good, kind Edgar," " the best 
of brothers," " the most dutiful of sons," ** the most honour- 
able, high' principled of young men," sung to the same tune 
by the artless, undesigning Fanny. Neither did any more 
success attend the looks of admiration, of absorption, or even 
the passion-moving glances, by which Edgar constantly sought 
to mesmerize Lilian. Every arrow appeared to &11 harmless 
around her, as if she were surrounded by some invisible wall 
of defence. Kate, completely foiled for the moment, deter- 
mined to discover the cause of her defeat ; and to this end 
she set to work with an energy which promised to reward 
her with the success it deserved. 

She knew that for the better success of her schemes it was 
necessary for her to establish a lasting position at Femwold, 
one that would secure to her the constant and intimate 
entr^ of the house, when her presence was no longer 
imperatively demanded to superintend the making of the 
warm clothes for the Crimea. In order to attain this very 
end, she had not neglected to assault the heart of Mrs. 
Craythorp all the time she had been carrying on the siege of 
the Lilian citadel. She had completely taken it by storm. 
Disappointed in the hope Mr. Templeton's words had raised 
in her mind, that he would come down again to see her as 
soon as he could tear himself away from his business, Mrs. 
Craythorp was beginning to be very much at a loss for some 
excitement to supply this sad &lling o£ Elate soon per- 
ceived that her visits were every day more and more 
acceptable to Lilian's mother, and she hastened to seize ho 
fjEivourable an opportunity of making her presence entirely 
indispensable to that lady. This she soon accomplished by 
the deference she paid to her ; the patience with which 
she listened to her long stories of ill-usage from ''them 
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Kuxeleys," and her final triumpb over them, or by contriving 
plans as necessary to her vanity, of which she had no small 
share, as to her amusement. Nothing could be done by 
Mrs. Craythorp without Kate^s advice, nor was her game of 
backgammon or cribbage satis&ctory unless Kate was her 
opponent. 

This was a grand point gained — a secure footing at 
Femwold 1 There she was soon to be found at all hours of 
the day. In Mrs. Cray thorp's dressing-room in the morning ; 
in the dining-room, still beside her, in the evening ; in the 
drawing-room at night, before the small table closely drawn 
up to the fireside, whereon stood the preparations for what* 
ever game had been chosen for that evening's amusement. 
Lilian, only too glad to find some one who would take her 
mother off her hands, and keep her amused and in good 
humour, was but too glad to see Kate near her, and pressed 
her constantly to return the next day, as she took leave of 
her at night. 

So much untiring energy and devotion deserved the 
success with which it was at last crowned. The constant 
opportunity Kate had so skilfully secured to herself for 
careful observation, was the only thing wanting to one of her 
tact and quick perception to come at the bottom of almost 
any secret she chose. Long after the bales of warm clothing 
had been despatched from Femwold, and just about the 
time when they arrived at their destination, that is to say, 
just as the spring sun was beginning to pour down its fierce 
rays upon the Crimean heights, Kate Blake's eyes suddenly 
opened to perceive the secret egis which had turned the 
edge of all her shafts. 

By closely watching Helen Ruxelej, she discovered in the 
pained expression of that poor girl's face, in the dreary look 
of her eye, that some other eause was affecting her spirits 
than the mere death of her uncle and the loss of the inhe- 
ritance, however severe Kate rated this last disappointment 
must be to her. By hunting back upon this track she came 
upon the fact of Norman's increasing gloom and retired 
habits, always flying away to his room when he could by any 
possibility escape from the society around him. But when 
she caught the expression of Lilian's face one night, as she 
was using every effort to coax Norman to stay and play 
chess with her, the air of blank disappointment and manifest 
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vanisbed completely from her face, she turned to Norman, 
and said, in the most innocent manner possible, — 

" Dear me, Mr. Norman Meredith I " — claying a distinct 
emphasis on the Christian name— '^ I never noticed it before, 
but how very like you are to Mr. Norman Ruxeley's por« 
trait I Do look, Mrs. Oraythorp 1 If Mr. Norman Buxeley 
had been his own &ther^ he could not have been more like 
him, could he V 

The effect these words produced, not only on those sitting 
round the table, but on the servants busily engaged 
changing the courses, can be more easily imagined than 
described. Their immediate consequence was, that every 
eye in the room was turned to Norman's face, glowing 
scarlet with indignation and shame, from thence to the por- 
trait, and then back again to his face. Norman rose, dashed 
his table-napkin down on the table, his voice choking, bis 
ears ringing, and the next moment he had fled from the 
room. Lilian was pale, and almost ready to faint with his 
vehemence ; Mrs. Oraythorp sat aghast with amazement ; 
and Helen Huxeley, casting a look of ineffable reproach on 
the face of Elate Blake, where her distress for Norman 
sharpened her eyes to read premeditation and secret ex- 
ultation, rose from her place, and followed him out of the 
room. 

The first to break the silence of stupefieu^tion in the 
dining-room was Kate. " Well, I am sure ! I am very, 
very sorry 1" she stammered out. " I never suspected for 
one moment that Mr. Norman Buxeley really was Mr. 
Meredith's father. I never imagined for one instant there 
could possibly be such a serious reality in the words I said 
so innocently. How could I know that Mr. Buxeley really 
was Mr. Meredith's father ? So very, very awkward of me. 
I shall never forgive myself Whilst she added mentally, 
'* So I have hit it at last. Helen and Norman both knew 
it, did they ? But it was to be kept a close secret, was it t 
I am thankful to say I have sprung a mine beneath it, 
which will send it far and wide over the country before it 
is many hours older. I don't think Mr. Norman Meredith 
will ever show his face again at this table, at any rate. 
Thank God, I have cleared the coast of that obstacle at 
last!" 

Kate Blake had eveiy rea^n to congratulate herself on 
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lier BQOoeaa. Norman Meredith, moyed by no enti'eaties 
from Helen to wait till he heard from Mr. Templeton, or 
by the prayers of the deeply-eympathiang Lilian, whom he 
passionately refased to see, fled from Femwold that very 
night. The only promise Helen ooold obtain from him was 
that he wonld do nothing without oonsolting the friend on 
whom she had such perfect 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Mb. Templetok was very much surprised and annoyed to 
see Norman walk into his office in the Temple next morning. 
He was still more so when his young friend had told him 
all that had happened to drive him to the extreme step of 
leaving Femwold so precipitately. He was furious with Kate, 
for daring to intermeddle with his plans in such an unwarrant- 
able manner; and his first impulse waste go down to Fem- 
wold, and bestow upon her the same generous gift of a piece of 
his mind as Mrs. Craythorp, on her side, intended for him. 
He could not, at first, think what could possess Kate to 
induce her to form the wish, she had so thoroughly obtained, 
to drive Norman from Femwold. He knew her enough to 
be pretty well certain she had some end in view; that it 
was not altogether spite which actuated her in what she 
had dou& On questioning Norman, however, a little closely, 
he began to have an inkling of what she was conspiring ; — ^a 
faint sarcastic smile curled his lip, when her plans dawned 
upon him as Norman spoke. They seemed absurd enough 
to him, considering all that had gone before. Lilian would 
be farther removed than ever from favouring Edgar's views 
upon Fern wold, for some time to come, and he would take 
pretty good care Kate should not get a chance again in a 
hurry. This contretemps was none the less provoking ; but, 
when he saw it really was of so little consequence, as far as 
Kate*s schemes were concerned, he contented himself by 
writing to Helen, and assuring her that he would do all in 
his power to serve Norman*s best interests ; thinking, very 
wisely, that, as he could not reinstate things in the same 
condition as they were before this expos6 took place, he 
would do quite as well to allow them to follow their own 
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coarse. He could at any time oome down u|)on Miss Kate/ 
if he found that she was at all gaining ground where he 
did not mean her to put so much as one foot. 

Kate therefore remained, for the present, entirely mistress 
of the field. The victory had been feurly won, and she did 
her best to follow up her success. Before long, she had con- 
trived to become as necessary to Lilian as she was to 
LiliaD*8 mother. More irritable, more ill at ease than ever, 
missing the excitement it was to her to draw a reluctant 
submission to her will from Norman, longing for his pre- 
sence, yet angry at bis continued absence and prolonged 
silence, Lilian was only too glad to throw herself into the 
arms Kate opened to receive her. Helen was so dull, so 
melancholy, so apt to find fault with Lilian for abusing 
Norman for his flight, for his silence, yet so decidedly averse- 
to give anything like encouragement to her hope that he 
would ever come back to her or Fern wold, that Lilian was 
glad of any pretext that rendered it unnecessary for her 
to go to her for distraction from her own thoughts. Very 
nearly entirely under Kate's influence now, Lilian, under 
her judicious treatment, quite recovered her spirits, and 
began almost to agree with her mother that Mr. Tern- 
pleton's conduct was very reprehensible. Sometimes she 
would yet take his defence, though in a manner deprecating 
her mother's wrath against Norman, rather than exonerating 
the oflending person who had caused him to remain with 
them. This treacherous abandonment of Mr. Templeton to 
all her mother's indignation was, no doubt, induced by 
hearing part of a letter he had written to Helen, in which 
he said be had given up all thought of trying to persuade 
Norman to return to Femwold, and that, in his opinion, the 
less he saw of its inmates, for the present, the better for the 
restoration of his peace of mind. 

But it was only after being closeted with Helen that she 
showed any charity or kind feeling towards Norman, passing 
a heavy censure on the parents who had prepared so terrible 
a future for him j and exculpating him, as was but just, 
from any real shame entailed by their selfishness and crime. 
At other ^times she would readily join Kate and her mother 
in their outcry against him, and the utter condemnation 
they passed upon him. She began now to enter with 
eagerness into any plan Kate devised for her amusement. 
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It had not been long before Kate dlsooTered that^ as the 
novelty of her position as mistress of Femwold wore of^ the 
natural exuberance of her spirits rose, and, with it, an 
almost incessant craving for excitement. 8he felt it was 
her best policy to minister to this craving to the extent of 
her means, and she found that opinion fiilly justified in the 
effect it began to have upon Lilian. It threw her corn* 
pletely into Kate's power ; she never cared to oppose any- 
thing her friend wished, so long as she could only foresee 
plenty of amusement in store, and hopes of something to 
draw her out of the dull routine of the every-day life they 
generally led. She was never so well pleased as when 
flying over the country on horseback, or engaged in some 
expedition, or gay party, boating or sailing, or even in picnics 
in the now beautiful country around. Kate hardly left her, 
and it seemed as if her presence had become as necessary to 
Lilian as the stimulus to the habitual dram-drinker, or the 
opiate to the half -idiotic dreamer. But she was not happy : 
her pride was dreadfully mortified ; her self-love deeply 
wounded to find that Korman had, indeed, entirely aban- 
doned her. No one had ever heard from him since the night 
he had fled from Fernwold, and it was only when at last 
Mr. Templeton came down to see how affairs were going on, 
that he brought the news that he was gone for two months 
on the Continent, as travelling tutor to a young nobleman. 

*^ The only employment fit for him," observed Mrs. Cray- 
thorp, when she heard of it. " If he had gone abroad as 
Lord Morden*s valet, I should not have been surprised. Low-> 
bred people don*t care what indignities they put up with ; 
and serve them right too ! " 

*^ Oh, mamma, you are too bad,** Lilian exclaimed, colour- 
ing with vexation. *'I can't think what makes you so 
inveterate against the poor young man 1 *' 

Though Lilian had these returns of compassion, faint 
indices of a better nature, Helen told Mr. Templeton, when 
he came down at last, that she could see a visible change in 
her whole bearing. 

" She is," she said, " becoming every day, more worldly, 
more arbitrary. She seems completely estranged from me. 
She is no longer confiding and affectionate as she was, and 
even in the village, the effects of her imperious nature are 
beginning to be felt by the poor. What it will become 

K 2 
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when she is her own mistresB, as she will be shortly, I dread 
to think." 

** It will be very nnoomfortable for yon to remain here 
much longer, Helen,** answered Mr. Templeton, by way of 
finding oat how £u: she was prepared to seek another home ; 
perhaps even the very one he was most anxious she should 
accept. 

^^ I am afraid, Mr. Templeton, you will think me very 
captious^" she answered. " I should very much have liked 
to have left this at the first ; but now, I do not think I 
ought to go away and leave, not only Lilian completely 
under an influence which I know is doing her no good, but 
those poor people in the village, who have been so long 
accustomed to look to the masters of Femwold for kindness 
and consideration. I might be the means of saving them 
from a great deal of the annoyance and vexation to which 
they are likely to be exposed, more through Lilian's thought- 
lessness than real selfishness of nature. I really am happier 
myself, now that Norman is gone, and no longer exposed to 
the daily sufierings and dread he endured here. It was, then, 
almost more than I could bear to see him suffer so much." 

Mr. Templeton agreed with Helen that she could not very 
well leave Lilian after her promise to stay with her, unless 
there was some more definite cause for her doing so than 
there appeared to be at present. He felt that the time had 
not yet come for him to venture on any disclosure which 
might be premature, and frustrate beyond all hope his long- 
cherished schemes, schemes for which he had already 
perilled so much. He entered the more readily into her 
wish to stay, that he thought it more likely some cause 
might arise, where she was, to further the plans he had 
made, than if she entirely left those by whom he most hoped 
to work successfully on her mind. To have the power to 
influence those chances at any time he thought best, he took 
care to make his peace with Mrs. Craythorp before he 
returned to town. Considering that lady's double cause for 
displeasure with him, this was not altogether such an easy 
task; nevertheless, he accomplished it most successfully, and 
even brought her to beg that she hoped he would not dis- 
appoint them all as he had done before, but would keep his 
promise, and come to see them as soon as ever he could. 

Before he returned to town, he also had an interview with 
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Kate Blake. Clever as sbe was, she was yet no match for 
this very accomplished plotter. He very skilfolly unveiled 
all her plans to her eyes, and finding there was not the 
slightest probability of their success, he revenged himself 
on her for the part she had had in Norman*s abrupt depar- 
ture from Fern wold, by bantering her most unmercifully on 
the brilliant prospects which awaited Edgar on his marriage 
with Lilian. At first Kate was very much mortified. She 
did not like to be thought incompetent to carry out what 
she had once undertaken, least of all by Mr. Templeton. 
She had always striven to appear in her best light to that 
gentleman ; no doubt for the very reason that she was acute 
enough to perceive that he thoroughly understood her, and 
rather laughed at her than otherwise. As for being afraid of 
her, that she was jierfectly aware was fiirthestfrom histhought& 

Kate was veiy angry with Mr. Templeton. Whenever 
she thought how little he dreaded her influence with Lilian, 
how low he rated the estimate of her skill, she felt humbled 
in the most vulnerable point of her character, — in her pride 
of intellect. She could not forgive him for his contempt, 
and resolved to be even with him if she could. At any 
rate, she would thwart and annoy him to the best of her 
power ; that was her full resolve. She was certain he had 
some scheme at Femwold, else why should he care about 
Norman's staying there as he did ) She would find out 
what that scheme was yet ; and whatever she could do to 
ba£9e, if not upset it, die would lay out all her energy to 
accomplish. In fiust, when Mr. Templeton returned to 
town, he had no antagonist more bitter, more spitefully 
determined to do him all the mischief of which she was 
capable, than Kate Blake. She did not once reflect that it 
was quite possible, in having to deal with a man of Mr. 
Templeton*s power of mind, she might be most effectually 
furthering his plans, at the veiy moment she fancied she 
was crossing them irretrievably. 

In order to be ready for any opportunity which might 
offer for the laudable purpose she now entertained, she 
devoted herself more than ever to Lilian, determined at the 
same time to make one last desperate effort to accomplish 
her long-cherished design of establishing Edgar as master 
of Femwold. This triumph, none the less desirable, that 
she knew how galling it would be to Mr. Templeton if she 
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succeeded, now appeared to ber as the one great tbiog to be 
obtained ; and in order to insure ber success, she rashly 
sacrificed for the time other interests, after which she ought 
to have looked quite as narrow! j. In her extreme eager- 
ness to outwit him, she considered her greatest adversary, 
she forgot it was quite possible to get out of her depth, and 
be obliged to relinquish all she had already obtained in 
arder to save herself from being completely swept down the 
stream ; forgot that at a time when she thought of nothing 
but gaining influence with Lilian and bending her to her 
will, the very person to secure whose interests she was 
exerting all the powers of her mind might, not only by his 
behaviour, plunge into excesses of which she would feel the 
eflbcts at a time she could least have wished, but also, by a 
betrayal of the trust she con6ded to him, have endangered 
all the plans she had formed for her sister's future, if not 
her own. 

The first thing that went wrong in Kate's hands was her 
influence with Lilian herself. She found her every day 
more and more difficult to amuse and manage. It was not 
at all times easy to find what would satisfy the increasing 
craving she had after excitement of some kind. Kate began 
to foresee that her disciple might eventually become her 
master, so arbitrary, so imperious was she now. As for 
Edgar's fulsome, assiduous attentions, they were perfectly 
hateful to Lilian, and she let no opportunity escape of 
making that young gentleman perfectly aware of the fact. 
Edgar turned quite restive under his sister's control ; vexed 
and mortified most deeply by Lilian's behaviour to him in 
bis inordinate vanity ; disappointed with his ill success in a 
quarter where Kate had held out to him such confident 
hopes of an easy triumph j he absolutely refused to present 
himself any more at Femwold, where he met with such con- 
stant rebu£&. 

" It is positively painful for me to go there, Kate," he 
pleaded, ''and I idmost wonder you can wish to expose 
me to the very strange caprice with which Miss Cray thorp 
seems determined to treat me. If there were the slightest 
chance of my ever succeeding, I should be the first to 
wish to persevere ; but you will never make me believe 
that she will ever accept as her husband one whom she is 
80 constantly insulting." 
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«<The more reason she should, dear Edgar,** said his 
sister, affecting to laugh as she tried to smooth down hk 
raffled plumes, — a feat she generally accomplished hj the 
judicious mixture of a small portion of flattery and a great 
deal of affectionate coaxing. When, however, he was very 
rebellions, and threw off her control completely, she had 
much more effectual weapons to wield, weapons from which 
he shrank and cowered, so entirely was he amenable to their 
power. Irony and ridicule became formidable weapons in 
Kate's hands when in her sarcastic moods, and she employed 
them without mercy to bring back her brother Edgar to 
what she considered his proper bearings. At present, how- 
ever, he so submissively plcMuled his feelings *' as a gentle- 
man ** to be excused from attending on Lilian, that Kate 
thought it most prudent not to push matters to extremities, 
but to wait and see if anything more favourable would 
"turn up.** In the mean time she contented herself by 
•graciously giving Edgar leave to remain at Foxgrove, whilst 
she went to spend the day as usual with Lilian ; not, how- 
ever, without imposing a new duty on her brother. 

** You must not leave Fanny too much to herself, Edgar; 
I depend upon you for preventing her from getting into any 
scrape whilst I am away with lilian at Femwold. I would 
willingly take her with me, only I find I get on best with- 
out her at present. You must not let her get into any 
mischief which can compromise our present position. Above 
all, do keep her from being too familiar with people it would 
never do to allow as our acquaintances — she is so apt to 
let her feelings run away with her discretion. But with 
you to watch over her, I have less scruple in leaving her to 
herself so much. As for Aunt Thompson, if it were not 
for the name of the thing, she might positively be in London 
for any help she is to me in these matters. But there ; I 
know I cannot leave her in better hands than yours to 
watch over what is so essentially our common interest.*' 

Whether Kate thought to pique her brother's honour 
into strictly fulfilling the charge she gave him over Fanny, 
by magnifying its importance, and thus insure a check 
over her, or whether she only meant to give him some- 
thing to do, and so keep him out of mischief, at any rate 
she must have thought her precautions for the safety of 
both quite sufficient, for she departed^ day after day, on all 
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sorts of expeditions with Lilian ; and when this last came of 
age, mnch about this time, she made herself so necessary to 
Cllian, took so much of the trouble off her hands, leaTing 
her nothing but the pleasure of governing, that the young 
mistress of Femwold would have been quite lost without 
her. She never doubted for one moment but that Edgar 
would show his gratitude to her for dispensing with his 
company and attendance on Lilian, by conscientiously per- 
forming the new duties she had imposed on him. Nor did 
Fanny, by any hint, give her to understand, when she did 
return to Foxgrove, that Edgar passed his time anywhere 
but near her. She had her own reasons for keeping Edgar^s 
secrets, and if Kate did find him out when she expected 
he would have been at home, Fanny assured her he had 
only just gone to execute some indispensable commission. 
There had been a tacit agreement between the brother and 
sister not to inquire too closely into the manner in which 
each spent the hours left to their own disposal by the ab- 
sence of their eldest sister. 

Little Fanny, thus left almost to her own devices, and 
who was not really so bad when not immediately acting 
under her sister's orders, found at first ample amusement in 
riding or walking with her papa. Gradually, however, she 
found other occupations much more attractive, perhaps the 
more so, tl^it she would have been very sorry the know- 
ledge of them should have come to her sister's ears. She 
was very attentive to keep up the practice of visiting the 
poor at Fernwold. She liked to sit and chat with the 
honest, frecHSpoken, unsophisticated villagers. They rather 
liked her than not, although they thought she told Mr. 
ChaflSnch, the rector of Femwold, too much of all she did for 
them ; and this was such a contrast to *' Miss Helen." The 
rector would never have known how much ''Miss Helen" 
did for them, but for the gratitude which prompted them to 
enlighten him on that point. The Hon. Mr. Chaffinch 
had been amongst the first to call upon the Miss Blakes, 
and approved of them very much. He had a very high 
opinion of Miss Kate's abilities, and was always ready to 
ask her aid in everything he undei*took. He had, however, 
been obliged to absent himself a great part of the last few 
weeks from his parish, and the care of it had been left very 
much to the charge of the Rev. Herbert Wilson, the young 
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curate vho had aooompanied him in his first visit to the 
Miss Blakes. It seemed quite a fatality that Fanny should 
thus be so entirely left without one eye to exercise super- 
vision over her, or one person with sufficient authority to 
control her actions So far from there being anything of 
this kind, there did not seem to be any one in the least 
degree alive to the danger the pretty little Fanny might be 
incurring in her now daily visit to the national school, 
where Mr. Herbert Wilson regularly attended, or in those 
long solitary walks she took, ending generally in an " acci- 
dental*' meeting with the young curate, and a few minutes' 
hurried chat, and then a delightful flitting home, with the 
sweet consciousness of having obtained what she sought 
without detection. Ah, Fanny, Fanny ! had not Kate 
warned you against the seductive pleasures of stolen meet- 
ings with the pale intellectual curate 1 Or was it that very 
warning which first put it into your little head, to try what 
those pleasures were like when thus left alone to your own 
meditation, the opportunity ofiering itself so attractively to 
you? 

The schoolmistress was so delighted to see the interest 
that "dear Miss Fanny Blake took in the progress and 
welfare of the sohool ! It was so kind of her to come in so 
often. It did so strengthen her hands to have the counte- 
nance of so very amiable a young lady in her most earnest 
endeavours ! " She often told this to Mr. Herbert Wilson, 
and that reverend young gentleman fully concurred in her 
opinion. He had very much admired the simplicity and 
beautiful retiring modesty of the pretty Fanny when he 
had first seen her, and that admiration only increased as 
day by day he fitncied he saw still greater development of 
the same qualities in her, and others equally desirable. 

Had Fanny been closely cross-questioned by her sister 
ELate, a process to which she was not at all unfrequently 
subjected by her, no doubt that very clear-sighted young 
lady would have managed to elicit from her the information 
that these visits to the school were not paid without a 
previous knowledge that, at such an hour, the Eev. Mr. 
Herbert Wilson would come in to take the history or 
geography class, at which lessons Fanny would most inno- 
cently assist, deriving therefrom, she assured Mr. Wilson, 
as much profit as pleasure. And how was Mr. Wilson to 
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tell that Fanny had had any intimation from Mr& Ofaester, 
or old Dame Finn, at the Brook Cottage, where he lodged, 
'Hhat Must* Wilson were gone 'crass t' fields t' see old 
Mesh !'' when that young lady had evinced so much surprise 
at meeting him, just coming out of old Marsh's cottage down 
by the Briar wood gate, which opened into a smidl wood 
belonging to that part of the Fernwold estate comprising 
the farm Mr. Woollett occupied? Gradually these meet- 
ings extended into walks. And these were such beautiful 
June evenings ; the country was so lovely, and the young 
curate had such a frank, noble, trusting heart t How could 
one of his nature doubt or fail to be interested in the *' sweet 
girl" who took so much interest in him, gloried in all his 
labour, was always ready to help in every good work, and 
had always so sweet a smile to revive aud cheer him when 
he was faint for want of sympathy and help. 

For the Rey. and Honourable Mr. Chaffinch,, rector of 
Fernwold, had not much in common with his more humble 
curate ! He was a proud, aristocratic man. He had no 
real sympathy for the poor, whom he, nevertheless, addressed 
as ''my dear brethren" every Sunday morning in a carefully- 
written, elaborate sermon, got up with every attention to 
the effect it would produce on the occupants of those pews 
filled with the simply-dressed ladies from the neighbouring 
country houses. He was a very great fiavourite with those 
ladies. His highbred demeanour, his polished manners, 
his very aristocratic white hand and forehead, his strictly 
High*Church notions, impressed them duly with a deep 
sense of his extreme fitness for his post. It was he who 
suggested almost every idea to them, directed every opinion. 
It was so delightful not to be obliged to take the responsi- 
bility of thinking or acting for themselves ; and then it was 
so perfectly safe to allow themselves to be guided by him — 
a man of so elegant and refined a mind ! — of such extremely 
orthodox opinions ! And as for his taste, it was exquisite 1 
It was he who had drawn that "sweet Lombobardic design" 
for the altar-carpet, on which the ladies of Fernwold were 
now so intent; Kate Blake, as usual, seconding all his 
views, and canying out all his directions. It was such an 
important point to get this carpet finished by Trinity 
Sunday ! and here truly was occupation, excitement, and 
bustle enough to keep Lilian alive till that great deside- 
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ratnm should be accompliabed. The fittings of the altar 
would then be complete. There certainly had been no 
flowers allowed on the altar hitherto : but surely a few 
choice ones from the conservatory might be allowed on such 
a grand occasion as the laying down of this gorgeous carpet, 
emblazoned with gold, and radiant with red, and blue, and 
yellow, and purple, in appropriate and harmonious combina- 
tion. Surely no one could find fault with a few natural flowers 
on such an occasion. Crucifixes, of course, would never be 
thought of; but flowers! — oh, yes, there must be some 
flowers I they would look so lovely on that exquisite point lace, 
over crimson satin, edged with gold fringe, the magnificent 
altar-covering the Honourable Mr. Chaffinch had purchased 
in town, and had brought back with him. This was a sub- 
scription gift from the ladies, suggested, of course, by the 
honourable rector, as a very appropriate one to make on the 
solemnity of the day appointed for the laying down of 
the carpet, and was to match exactly the crimson velvet 
and gold fringe of the cushions and footstools, belonging to 
the two episcopal-looking chairs of black carved oak on each 
side of the gorgeous altar. 

It was all Herbert Wilson's &ult that he and his rector 
did not get on. He had such strange tastes — ^that young 
curate i He did not in the least sympathize with his rector 
in any of the plans which had so much interest for him. 
No ; be seemed so completely taken up with the duties of 
his ministry to the poor, that he had no time to spend on 
the elaborate and intricate question of church decorations. 
Wet or shine, hail or snow, he never fidled to be at the 
appointed time by the bedside of the sick or- the dying, by 
the chair of the crippled old Finnis, or even in the cottage 
of blunt, honest Mrs. Chester, who never presented a chair, 
with her moat gracious smile, to "that bless'd Must* 
Wilson," without having previously dusted it with her 
apron, a ceremony she had hitherto reserved for ** Miss 
Hoxely" alona He would actually take a cup of tea with 
the cottagers, if they asked him, with much bashfulness, to 
*' do them that honour ;** and he would sit there and sip it 
with as much apparent relish as he would have done the 
most fragrant Bohea out of the purple-and-gold china cups 
in the drawing-room of Fernwold ; chatting the while, to 
the good man of the house, on the success of his crops, or 
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liBtening,moBt attentively, to some tale of distress, or doubt, or 
hope, or despair ; consoling, advising, *' raising up the broken- 
hearted," inspiriting the hopeful, cheering the doubtful, 
''comforting those who mourned I" Truly, Mrs. Chester 
might well call him that " bless'd Must' Wilson ;" a name by 
which he was known in every cottage within the united 
parishes of Fernwold and Hemmington. And that little 
out-parish of Hemmington ! He was indeed in earnest ; 
else would he have gone, not only without a murmur, but 
with a glow of pleasure, Sunday after Sunday, to that lonely 
little church, nestled up there on the high ground rising 
from the valleys behind the summit of those hills, when the 
bleak north-west wind swept the cutting hail and the freezing 
snow over the face of those downs he had to cross on his 
way there ! And all this merely to preach to a few deaf, 
and certainly morose, old people, the Gospel of peace, mercy, 
and love ! Oh, Herbert Wilson ! did you not know there 
was a higher reward in store for you, that you must think 
that one so sweet which you received, the highly-prized 
glance of those eyes you so foolishly thought were so like 
those of your own truth-telling, noble-minded sister, who, 
like you, was spending her young life in the arduous task of 
teaching, in order to eke out the modest sum your ill-paid 
labour limited, as your contribution, to the support of your 
widowed and invalid mother ? Shall we linger over the 
details of the privations you so patiently endured in your 
lonely solitude, to increase to the utmost your contribution 
to that pious fund ? — the poorly-furnished grate, the while 
the cutting east wind howled over the wide plain in which 
stood the village of Fernwold, penetrating with its keen 
breath the thin well-worn student's coat sdways replacing 
in-doors the carefully-hoarded coat of newer texture re- 
served for out of doors ; — the bare, scanty cupboard, the 
cup of tea instead of dinner ; whilst, with brilliant eyes and 
burning hand, you pored over the holy lesson you wished to 
impart to your listeners next Sunday ; or your thin fingers, 
scarce swift enough to trace the rapid, thrilling thoughts of 
your holy inspiration, flew over the paper of your sermon- 
book I No, enough ; the picture is too like real pictures 
which meet us on every side ; a story often told, often read 
of ; evoked from memories of the past ; assuming the salient 
features of episodes of actual life 1 The reminiscences are 
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too harrowing ; tbe thought that, maybe, even now, more 
than one pale solitary student leads such a life is too poig- 
nant J Ikiough, enough 1 



CHAPTER XIV, 

The influence of Kate Blake's worldliness was destined 
to have a material effect on many of those around her j and 
several were yet to feel, in a manner peculiar to themselves, 
that when eJie had an end in view, she was not over- 
scrupulous as to who suffered in her efforts to attain it. 
She had long wished to have a sitting in Fern wold church. 
She did not relish being obliged to go to Sellenden every 
Sunday, away from all the people she knew and visited. It 
was almost like a weekly banishment, to be obliged to go 
every Sunday to that church, — almost down on the level of 
the sea, — occupied by people with whom she had little or 
no intercourse. It is true she sometimes made an excuse 
to go with Lilian to the church she had helped so liberally 
to adorn ; but this was not like having a pew of their own. 
It looked so strange, in the first place, to have no regular 
sitting assigned to them in a church where all the best 
£Eimilies of the neighbourhood possessed one. A &ncy 
entered Miss Kate's head, that till she also had a pew 
belonging to her in Fernwold church, she was not com- 
pletely part and parcel of the country gentry — a position 
she had in reality obtained. Another reason prompted 
Miss Elate to accompany the rest of her friends to the 
church of Fernwold. £ver since the return of the honour- 
able and reverend rector to the duties of his parish, there 
had been a marked and peculiar difference in his manner 
towards Miss Kate. She had not seen without some secret 
exultation the very great deference with which the Honourable 
and Beverend Mr. Chaffinch always appealed to her opinion, 
consulted her taste, or asked her co-operation in almost 
everything he undertook. She saw that he had a very high 
opinion of her mental abilities, and something told her 
that his appreciation might not be unlikely to lead ulti- 
mately to her promotion to the vacancy left in the hand- 
some rectory ever since the lamented demise of the Lady 
Emily Chaffinch, the whilom daughter of the Earl of 
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Hawkhnrst. Now, Kate had pondered for some time over^ 
this probability, and had well weighed its great advantages. 
Her position as wife to the wellbred, highly connected 
rector, not many degrees removed from an earldom, was 
indeed a pinnacle of glory to which she had scarcely thought 
of raising her eyes, even in her most ambitious schemes. 
When this idea became an actual reality to her, she found 
it would be more than ever necessary and politic to have a 
pew in Fern wold church, where she would be more com- 
pletely under the eye and spiritual direction of the honour- 
able rector ; and this latter circumstance could not fail to give 
her additional interest in his eyes. The first thing necessary 
to accomplish her plan was to gain her father over, not only 
to consent to leave Sellenden church to its less influential 
attendants, but actually to say he should be very much 
obliged to Mr. Chaffinch if he could, by any possibility, be 
accommodated with a pew in his church. 

'' Not that I see how we are to get it, Kate ; every pew 
seems to be filled, except that one near the door ; and I 
really should not like to risk sitting in such an exposed 
situation, with my foot so liable to inflammation and gout.*' 

"Leave that to me, papa," said Kate; ''will you only 
give me your sanction to ask Mr. Chaflinch for one ?'* 

" Oh, yes ; you may ask him, my love ; but, clever as you 
are, Kate, I am afraid you will not succeed here." 

Kate, well pleased to have gained the point so far, gave 
her indulgent father, who really was very proud of her 
talents and good looks, a kiss on the forehead, and went 
out soon after, to see if she could not meet with Mr. 
Chaffinch. It would be so much better to be able to speak 
to him about it j no one yet did anything in half so satis- 
factory a way in writing. She had scarcely left the house 
before she met the honourable rector coming up the avenue 
of Foxgrove. 

'' Oh, I am so glad to see you," she exclaimed with warmth, 
and very much gratified with the empress^ manner of* 
the rector as he came up to her : '* I did so much want to* 
speak to you. Do you know, I have such a fisivour to ask 
of you 1" 

" I am most delighted to think I have it in my power to 
serve you, my dear Miss Blake," returned the rector, who, 
on his side, had duly weighed all the advantages which 
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night accrue to bim by taking for his partner a lady so 
eminently fitted to make her way in the world, and, what 
was more essential to him, one who could obtain and keep 
so much influence over others. Added to this, that he was 
anything but insensible to Miss Blake's beauty, youth, and 
pleasant manner, — qualities still more desirable to him in a 
second Mrs. Chaffinch. 

'^ I am very much afraid, dear Miss Blake," he said to her 
afler her earnest petition had been preferred in her father's 
name, " that I shall find a great difficulty in appropriating 
a pew to your service in the church. You may be sure I 
would always do all in my power to oblige you in this, and 
should have no scruple, under any circumstances, where you 
were concerned, of stretching a point where I could, to 
accommodate you." 

''Oh, you are too kind," replied Kate, with her most 
winning smile, as she walked up and down the avenue of 
Eoxgrove with Mr. Chaffinch ; '* I know you will do all in 
your power to let us have a pew, if you can possibly manage 
it. If you did but know how uncomfortable I feel in 
Sellenden church : Mr. Ellinge is really so evangelical in 
his preaching, — ^indced some of his views are Calvinistic. 
He says things sometimes which make me shudder. I 
almost invariably come away from Sellenden church with 
very different feelings to those I have when I have been 
listening to you. Indeed, I have gone to Sellenden much 
longer than I should have done, had I not thought it a 
positive duty not to leave our pariah church ; but it really is 
not possible to bear it much longer. As it is, I consider it 
very hard to be obliged to go there. Femwold is much 
nearer than Sellenden, and I cannot conceive why Foxgrove 
should not be in the same parish as more distant houses." 

"The parishes are certainly very unequally divided," 
replied Mr. Chaffinch ;" but that is beyond our control now, 
dear Miss Blake, unfortunately. But I will see what can 
be done in this matter for you. I must consult Miss Cray- 
thorp ; I think we might manage it." 

" There is that pew near the Femwold pew, Mr. 
Chaffinch," gently insinuated Kate : '^ I mean the one 
Mr. Woollett occupies; you know he only holds it by 
courtesy ; some idea of gratitude for saving Lilian's life, or 
something of that kind. Perhaps you might be able to 
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induce him to change it for that one next the door, which 
does not belong to any one, and which I would wiUingly 
have asked for us^ were it not that poor papa's hearing is so 
indifferent at times that it would be quite a chaiity to let 
him sit as near the pulpit as possible. And then I should 
be so afraid of his catching cold in his foot if he were to sit 
so near the door. As for myself and dear little Fan, any 
pew would be good enough for us ; and if none were to be 
had, I am sure we would willingly sit on the steps of the 
altar, and feel quite grateful for the permission to listen to 
such doctrine as we should hear there." 

" I am quite certain that you would, dear Miss Blake. I 
have I'arely met with a young lady of so retiring and 
unselfish a nature as yours ; you think of every one before 
yourself Your consideration for your father is most 
beautiful ; it quite rejoices me, as one of your spiritual 
pastors, to meet with filial piety like yours in these dege^ 
nerate days. Tou shall have a pew in my church if I 
can by any possibility manage it, and that pew of old 
Woollett's, too, if I have any influence with Miss Cray thorp, 
whom of course I must consult before I can take any steps 
in the matter. He certainly ought not to be allowed to 
occupy the most conspicuous pew in the church, the very 
best for witnessing all the solemn ceremonies of our rituaL 
It does people of that class no good to give wi^ to them 
and show them so much consideration. It pampers their 
pride and selfishness, till they get to think there is nothing 
good enough for them. I can't imagine how the late Mr. 
Ruxeley's father could have been so injudicious as to allot 
such a pew to a man of that description I He must have 
been very ill advised ! But, I am sorry to say both he and 
my predecessor were very injudicious in their dealings with 
the villagers ; indulging all their whims and fancies till 
they did not know what to ask for next. But I will see 
Miss Craythorp about it this afternoon ; and, if you will 
allow me, I will bring you word this evening what success 
I have met with. But I forget ! I shall have the pleasure 
of meeting you at Miss Craythorp's dinner-table. She 
has been so good as to ask me to join her family party this 
evening." 

** I am glad to hear that there is such a pleasure in store 
for me to-night," answered E^te with animation. '' I often 
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long for a little intellectnal conversation at those dinners. 
It is so rare to meet with a kindred spirit with whom one 
can sympathize, and still more rare to meet with one of those 
minds from whom one can derive such invaluable teaching 
as I have so often received from you,** she added, almost as if 
in a fit of abstracted communion with herself, or that the 
words were drawn from her by a deep conviction. 

" Indeed, you overrate my poor abilities, dear Miss Blake,** 
replied Mr. Chaffinch, pressing her hand as he said good-bye 
to her for the present, in a manner which told Kate that her 
words were not without the effect she intended. ** Qood morn- 
ing," he repeated ; ^'I shall see Miss Cray thorp about this 
business at once. I hope when I meet you again it will be 
all settled.'* 

*It was not without some reason that Mr. Chaffinch had 
reckoned on very little difficulty in inducing Lilian to con- 
sent to the proposed change of the pews in favour of Mr. 
Blake. Certainly, she owed some debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Woollett, but she would do a great deal for Kate ; and then 
she always allowed Mr. Chaffinch to sway her opinions very 
much. Indeed, the advent of Lilian Craythorp to the succes- 
sion of Fernwold was a perfect godsend to the honourable and 
reverend rector of that living. She was so very different to 
her predecessor, from whom it was so difficult to obtain the 
least concession. With all his &ults, Christopher Buxeley 
was yet true to his charge, usurped as it was, and always 
opposed, more than could have been expected from a man of 
his weak character, any encroachment on the privileges en- 
joyed by the villagers of Fernwold, or any aggrandisement 
of the Church at their expense. The 'living stones of that 
Church seemed to be of more value to him than the inani- 
mate stones, even time-consecrated as they were ; and Mr. 
Chaffinch, during the few years he had presided over the 
spiritual charge of that parish, in the lifetime of the late 
Mr. Eruxeley, had found it very difficult to carry out his 
plans. Lilian offered in this respect a striking contrast to 
her cousin Christopher. As for her liberality to the church, 
before and since her coming of age, there had been no end 
to it. Painted windows in the chancel, an appropriate in- 
memoriam to her deceased cousin, were the least of her muni- 
ficent gifts to the church ; and the highly-illuminated books 
for the service of the holy communion^ more like missals in 

L 
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the bright hues which adorned their veUum pages, and the 
fretted olasps of gold which bound them. Mr. Obaffinch felt 
certain that he had only to ask her consent to any change he 
proposed, in order to obtain it; and if she did feel some Uttle 
hesitation, he knew a very little persuasion from him would 
always overrule her objections. 

Though Kate Blake gained considerably in the opinion of 
the more aristocratic part of the community, there was another 
part with whom she did not by any means stand so high. 
The villagers of Fern wold disliked her and her brother 
Kdgar so very much, that Mr. Blake and the unoffending 
Miss Thompson, and even the pretty Fanny, whom at times 
tliey were so ready to excuse, were included in one sweeping 
sentence. They looked upon them as interlopers, and grudged 
them the use of the very house and grounds for which good 
honest Mr. Blake paid his rent so regularly. Even Mr. 
Woollett — that sensible, straightforward old man — had taken 
a regular " scunner '* at them long before the question of the 
pew was mooted. After he had heard from Mr. Chaffinch 
the exchange that Miss Oraythorp had decided was to be 
made in favour of the Blakes, his indignation rose very high. 

'^ Gie *emsells airs ! — ^never seed the like in my loife. Would 
think they*d a been bom heirs t* Foxgrove t* hear *em talk 
on*t, when they never should a come there at all. As if no 
one knew who Must' Blake wor afore he tuck to be so grand 
and live in a house was never built for the loikes o* him. I 
luik 'pon't no one should know that better nor I, whose 
mother were own sister's darter wi Must Blake*s mother as 
is dead.'* 

"Well, but Mr. Woollett, they pay their rent for the 
enjoyment of Foxgrore as regularly as you do for your 
farm ; and surely it is much better to have them here than 
for the house to remain empty as it has done for so long. 
They do so much good, too, in the neighbourhood," remon** 
strated Dr. Benfield, to whom the testy old farmer had been 
pouring out his wrath the day after Mr. Chaffinch and Miss 
Kate had settled about the pew. " I am sure the young 
ladies were very good to old Marsh all last winter, when it 
was so very cold, especially the youngest, Miss Fanny 
Blake." 

" Hoen ! she's t' best o' t' lot, I 'lieve. As for that 'ere Miss 
Kat, or Cat'rine, or whatsumdever name it is, I never seed her 
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ekaL What think now, doctor, as she wants t* dea next ? 
Whoy, turn me out o' mjr pew in chnrch, where ray fayther 
sat afore me. Most* Koxeley — not this 'ere Curstopher 
that's just dead t' other day, but t' other Must' Roxeley 
afore him — he gied us a pew in t' church, and said we should 
ha' one 's long as a Woollett wor 'live t' come t' church. But 
she shan't ha' my pew — I say she shan't, not for ai' t' Chaf- 
finches an' Bullfinches in t' wheal country, a coming here a 
preaching such lot t' me 'boot 'stian 'mility an' 'durance. 
Han't no patience wi' s' much gammon ! " 

'* But she can't turn you out of your pew, Woollett, can 
she ? Didn't you tell me that pew was given to you instead 
of the other, at the time they were all allotted when the old 
seats were done away with 1 " 

" Yes, o' coorse 't wor ; and now she's a taken a' ticular 
&ncy t' it, an' says as how she can't think o' her fayther 
a sitting near t' door, fear he should catch cold in 's gouty 
feet. I luik 'pon 't shouldn't drink s' much port wine as 
he deu. I shud loike to know, teu, whe'r she thinks Fse 
never t' rheumatiz i' my shoulder an' t' ralgia i' my head an' 
neck as wor so burnt that 'ere noight t' old house at Fox- 
grove were 'stix>yed. But if she's ha' made up her mind she's 
a going to have my pew, she may make up her mind she 
shan't, I'se can tell her that. An' as for Must' Chaffinch, an' 
I wor t' archbushop I'd dock a leetle o' his pay an' he didn't 
sheu better 'xaraple t' his parish'ners nor he deu, always a 
hank'ring arter t' rich an' well-to-deu, 'glectin' an' 'spisin' t* 
poor, as he tries to put 's feet on their necks loike. But he 
shan't do 't wi' me, I'se tell him. The not a bit feared on 
him, nor Miss Craythorp nayther, as he threatens me wi'. I 
ain't afeard on no man, nor no woman nayther, s' lang 's deu 
what's right 1 " 

" Well, but Woollett, they surely wouldn't do such an 
arbitrary thing as turn you out of your pew, which, I should 
say, under the circumstances, belongs to you by right. That 
would be a great wrong." 

" So I say, doctor. Kight 's right, an' wrang 's wrang, an* 
wrang 's no man's right. Oncle always usen t' say so." 

** Very time, and very logically put by your uncle, Mr. 
Woollett," answered the doctor. " I hope you'll always get 
right for your right." 

"Hope so, teu, doctor. But I han't afeard on 'em — 

L 2 
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oughtn't t' be 'feared on any o' 'em. Don't you be 'feared on 
any o* 'em, oncle always usen t' say t' me ; always you keep 
on a facing on 'em, Tom, that's all ; an' that's what I'll deu« 
I'll keep on a facing on 'em as oncle kep' on when Must' 
Edmonds had that 'ere ryanonomous letter 'boot shooting t' 
fux in Kellemquick Wood up there." 

''Yes, that was a scandalous thing that 'ryanonomous' 
letter, Mr. Woollett. Your uncle 1 who was as stanch a 
lover of fox-hunting as ever followed the hounds. But Mr. 
Edmonds knew you all too well to believe such an accusation 
as that was against any of yoii." 

'* Haen t we'se always a been fux-hunters, all on us. But 
my brother Dick beat us all at that. He never went a 
horseback arter 'em, yet danged if he wom't in at t' death 
pretty noigh every toime. Ah ! he wor a chap as dearly 
loved a hunt. An' how he did holler 1 Did you ever hear 
my brother Dick holler, doctor 1 Danged if it didn't ekky 
down t' old valley, ye cud hear 't a great deal further nor ye 
cud Must' Edmond's ham 1 " 

** Yes ; he was a right-down good fox-hunter, your brother 
.Dick ; and a capital cricketer into the bargain." 

" Haen t that he wor ; roight down good bat, I called 
our Dick, doctor ! An' not s' bad a bowler nayther ! Oncle 
usen t' say, ' Our Dick bowls purty fair, but s' handles a bat 
e'enamust in's a good style as Must' Pilch.' Eec'leck, 
doctor, that ere cricket-match when our 'leven beat 't' 
Crayfur 'leven 1 You 'member when our Dick wor' ompire 
wi' Filch ; just afore our Dick tuk sick, an' died ? Haen 1 
wonder, now, what oncle wud a said t' our Dick bie'n ompire 
wi' Pilch]" 

" Ha 1 he wouldn't have forgot to talk about that, Mr. 
Woollett, would he 1 Well, I must go now ; I hope when I 
am this way again, I shall hear it is all right about your pew." 

But it was not all right about Farmer Woollett's pew ; for 
Miss Kate, and her father and sister, actually did sit in it 
the very next Sunday. So determined was Mr. Chaffinch 
that it should not be occupied by any other than those to 
whom he had promised it, that he actually placed his foot- 
man in it, to keep the door till the Blake family entered, 
and took possession ; whilst the more distant pew was 
reserved for Farmer Woollett, in a position more befitting 
the low birth and mean education of a man who spoke such 
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sbocking bad English, so fast and with such a twang, that 
it was difficult to understand what he said. When, how- 
ever, that contumacious and rebellious 89n of the Church, 
who dared to set himself up in direct opposition to the 
advice and wishes of his spiritual director, entered, a few 
moments after the Blake family, his behaviour was scan- 
dalous in the extreme, but only just what might have been 
expected from a low-bom mind like hia He no sooner 
found his old pew occupied, than, instead of attending to the 
gracious invitation of the pew-opener, to enter his new pew, 
he actually turned on his heel, and going out of the church, 
walked deliberately into the open doors of the Baptist meet- 
ing, held, to the great scandalization of Mr. Chaffinch, in a 
bam, hired for thd purpose of a Mr. Denton, the radical 
ex-member for West Crayford, and a large proprietor in the 
neighbourhood of Femwold. 

What a sermon on ** worldly pride," ** contumacy to the 
Church," <^ hardness of heart," "want of humility," thun- 
dered from the lips of the Honourable and Heverend Mr. 
Chaffinch that Sunday morning ! — a sermon evidently pre- 
pared to meet this climax to Mr. Woollett's offences, a 
climax threatened by him, and not unanticipated by the 
rector. The Rev. Herbert Wilson must have been very 
much affected by such a sermon, for, as he sat at the altar on> 
the crimson and gold cushion of the episcopal chair, placed 
there for such an accommodation, his face was buried the 
whole time in his white pocket-handkerchief. When he 
came out of church, and walked down the village, all whom 
he passed with kindly greeting, saw that his eyes looked 
red, as if with weeping, and his pale cheeks were paler than 
ever. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

It may be well believed that Mr. Chaffinch was very angry 
with the conduct of Mr. WooUett. He was so angry as to 
be unable to take into consideration whether it had been 
entirely unprovoked. All he could think of was the open 
defeat he had sustained in the sight of the whole congrega- 
tion. Had Mr. Woollett quietly walked into his new pew, 
and grumbled about it afterwards^ or even the next Sunday, 
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instead of coming to cburch, had gone to the meeting-hoose, 
it would not have been so signal a defiance of his authority 
and influence. I^e, therefore, felt all the more bitterly 
about it that the ^clat had been so great. Such conduct 
must be severely reprobated by some act of severity as just 
as it was deserved. As soon as he had made up his mind 
that it ought to be as signal, as public as his offence, he 
went to see Lilian, in order to find out how far she was pre- 
pared to join with him in carrpng out his views. He was 
not sorry, on entering the room, to find both Kate Blake and 
Mrs. Oraythorp sitting with her. He knew he should be 
all the stronger for the support he was certain to find in 
these two ladies. The task he had undertaken was not an 
easy one ; none the less so, because all sense of gratitude 
and honour forbade Lilian to carry out plans of persecution 
against the man who, in the fire at Foxgrove, had rescued 
her from a frightful death, by the indomitable energy, 
courage, and judgment he had displayed in her favour, and 
which were alone capable of triumphing over the fury of the 
enemy he then encountered. 

** I am very sorry, Mr. Chaffinch," said Lilian, " to think 
you should have been so openly, so publicly defied, before all 
the congregation yesterday. It really was unpardonable 
in Farmer WooUett !** 

** I am certain you must feel grieved about it, dear Miss 
Oraythorp," he answered, in his most decided manner ; ** for 
your authority was quite as much set at defiance as mine, in 
this affair. If such an offender is not speedily visited by 
the punishment he deserves, it will tend materially to dimi- 
nish the influence you ought to possess in the village, and 
the alacrity with which all your wishes ought to be carried 
out by the people who owe you so much." 

" But, I do not see how to express my displeasure to 
Farmer WooUett, for the bad spirit that he has shown, 
otherwise than by telling him of it." 

*'You can do it in a much more effectual way, dear 
madam,** replied Mr. Chaffinch, in an unctuous tone ; "a 
way which will openly manifest to every one, not only your 
displeasure, but your determination to check all such con- 
tumacy at once, and at all times support the authority of 
the Church in this place, and enforce, as far as you possibly 
can, the obedience due to her." 
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** How can I do this)" asked Lilian, who Bcaroely knew 
what Mr. ChaflSnch meant. 

** Show to every one that you are determined to put down 
dissent in this place, by refusing to keep as your tenant any 
one who is guilty of such flagrant desertion of his own parish 
church.** 

**Tum him out of Briarwood Farm, Mr. Chaffinch!*' 
exclaimed Lilian, breathless with surprise at such a proposal 
^ Oh, no, I cannot — I dare not do that !** 

^ Dare not ! Miss <Craythotp ; who is there to say such 
a word to you,** he asked, laying especial emphasis on the 
last word, " when you are doing what you think right with 
your own property 1** 

** Why, Lilian, I am surprised at your saying you ' dare 
not,*** interrupted her mother. ''I should have thought 
you would have been yery angry with any one who could 
have said that to you. Why should you not turn old 
Woollett out of his farm for his insolent behaviour yes- 
terday 9 '* 

" Oh, I am so sorry, dear Lilian,** interposed Kate, in a 
very penitential voice, " that it was papa's unfortunate wish 
to have a pew in Femwold church, which has been the 
cause of such a grievous disturbance. Do pray let Mr. 
Woollett have his pew back again. I would much rather 
go to Sellenden, though it is so painful to me to hear such 
doctrine preached, so different to what I heard yesterday," 
she continued, with a glance at the countenance of the Rev. 
Mr. Chaffinch. '* Do let Mr. Woollett have his pew again, 
and then it will all come right.'* 

" Indeed ! Miss Blake,** interrupted Mr. Chaffinch, " such 
a concession, though it does so much honour to your 
amiability, could not really do any good. It would on]y 
increase Mr. Woollett's spiritual pride, if we gave in to him 
without any attempt to bring him to a proper state of 
repentance for his conduct. Pardon me, but I think it 
would be the very extreme of weakness to give in so easily 
to a man of his temper. What do I say? it would be 
encouraging schism and contempt of laws, both sacred and 
divine.*' 

" No, Kate ; you shall not give up your pew; that would 
never do,'* said Lilian, who was now walking backwards 
and forwards in the room, in great agitation. ^* I mean to 
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let Mr. Woollett know that I shall use my own authority 
whenever I choose. But, dear Mr. Chaffinch, I cannot turn 
him out of the Briarwood Farm ! It would be so ungrateful 
of me to take it away from him T* 

" I cannot see that, tny dear Miss Craythorp/' returned 
the honourable rector, in his most uuconvinced tones. ** He 
has held it long enough on very advantageous terms to him- 
self, to recompense him ten times over for a service rendered 
so many years ago ; — a service, no doubt, very great in itself, 
since it has been the human means of preserving your life to 
this hour. But now it is become necessary to put feeling on 
one side and execute justice, however painful it may be to you, 
even on the man who saved your life at the risk of his own. 
I think also that his being, as it were, but a tenant at will, 
showed enough that Mr. Stephen Ruxeley meant, when he 
gave it to him, that he should be removed At any time that 
it appeared desirable to adopt such a course 1" 

" Yes, if Mr. Stephen Ruxeley, or even Cousin Christo- 
pher, had chosen to remove him, it would not have been so 
bad. But not me. Oh, no, no! I never could. Dear, dear 
Mr. Chaffinch, ask me anything but that !*' 

** You really must make an example of such downright 
contumacy, my dear Miss Craythorp,*' urged Mr. Chaffinch 
in reply. " Excuse my exceeding firmness on this point ; 
but if you do not openly mark your extreme displeasure in 
some exemplary manner, you will soon have the whole 
village of Femwold following Farmer WooUett's example, 
on what they may may consider any provocation. Tf you 
do not nerve yourself to this act of justice I now so strongly 
advise you to perform, you will see the people desert pew 
after pew in the old parish church, where their fathers have 
sat for so many generations — men and women forsaking the 
altars where their forefathers have worshipped since this 
country first became a Christian land — ^to swell the ranks of 
the blasphemous men who dare to usurp the place where 
the true ambassadors of Christ only should stand. I cannot 
think you can entertain a desire to witness such a melan- 
choly consummation ; but, indeed, it will prove the natural 
consequence of your weakness and partiality to this audar 
clous rebel Pardon me, dear Miss Craythorp, for using 
such strong language to you ; but I must tell you that, 
unless you exert yourself to do your manifest, though 
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painful, duty on this occasion, 7011 will become responsible 
for all the disastrous consequences an ill-timed leniency 
could not fail to entail My zeal for the honour of the 
Church carries me away, perhaps you may think, too far ; 
but you know it is my bounden duty to administer reproof 
and admonition to every soul committed to my spiritual 
charge and teaching,^-even to kings and princes, if necessity 
80 required of me,** continued Mr. Chaffinch, looking as he 
might have done had the tiiple tiara been pressing his 
brows, and emperors in sackcloth and drowned in penitential 
tears, were prostrated before his footstool. 

^ Oh, do not, do not ask me to do this, dear, dear Mr. 
Chaffinch t** implored Lilian, now very much distressed, and 
walking rapidly to and fro the room. " My heart misgives 
me that I have already behaved very ill to the old man who 
twice saved my life — once at the imminent risk of his own, 
and again lately, when my own reckless folly had nearly 
thrown it away. No, indeed, I cannot, must not consent to 
turn him out of a farm he has held so long under my prede- 
cessors, and for such a cause. It would be a most flagrant 
act of ingratitude and injustice.** 

Ah, Lilian Craythorp, there blazed up, in one last 
flickering glory, the true English spirit you had inherited 
firom your forefathers — the last lingering notion that 
"wrang was no man's right.'* But it was only for a 
moment you trod the drawing-room of Eemwold with a 
firmer step. The sophistries of the Kev. Mr. Chaffinch 
were too much for you ; the mild entreaties of Kate to be 
allowed to do what she well knew would be the last conces- 
sion to which you would consent ; the remonstrances of 
your lady-mother, who could not understand where you 
got all those foolish notions of right and justice — *' as if 
Mr. Chaffinch was not the person to know best what 
was right and just ! *' It certainly was not your mother 
who had transmitted so strange an inheritance to you — 
that was certain. 

^ Oh, do give me time to think about it ! ** entreated 
Lilian; *'at least let me consult Helen about it. She 
knows the people so well ! She will tell me if they really 
will all go to the meeting-house if I do not turn poor old 
Woollett out of his snug farm. Do wait till I have spoken 
to her." 
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Here was a new turn in affairs, for which none of the 
three now closeted with Lilian were at all prepared. She^ 
unfortunate girl, knew that, however unpleasant some of 
Helen s coansels might have been to her, at least they were 
salatary. She knew she was on dangerous ground ; she 
felt herself sinking; and she called upon Helen to save 
her — the only one she thought who either could or would. 

Mr. Chaffinch looked in blank amazement at Kate, and 
Kate looked in blank amazement at Mr. Chaffinch, whilst 
Mrs. Craythorp turned to Lilian, her face quite purple with 
vexation and fury. 

** Helen, indeed ! " she said ; ''and pray what has ' Helen' 
to do, interfering in matters which can only concern your* 
self? It seems to me that she has intruded here a great 
deal too long, controlling and contradicting, not only what 
you say and do — as if you were a complete baby, and could 
not act for yourself — but also interfering in the most 
impertinent manner with all those around you. I believe 
she fancies she is as much mistress of Femwold as you 
are — ^perhaps more so, for aught I know. I know she 
behaves just as if she were in the village, making the people 
believe that she is such an angel, and that you do not care 
a bit about them, thinking more of altar-carpets and 
painted windows than of old Dame Fennis, where Miss 
Helen spends so many hours so sanctimoniously reading ; 
or of any one of the half-dozen people who pretend to be so 
pious, in order to get . some of the money she is so free 
with. And whose money is it she gives away ? Not her 
own, I can answer for that. Where is a beggar like her to 
get money ? And I am sure Mrs. Morkar, as your house- 
keeper, has no business to give her all sorts of jellies and 
things for those hypocrites, that she may make herself grand 
at your expense." 

No one interrupted this eloquent outbreak of the dowager 
lady, Mr. Chaffinch and Kate very prudently waiting to see 
what effect it would produce on Lilian ; and this last was so 
struck with some truths in it, which came home to her 
conscience, that she never thought of interrupting her, 
besides being completely under the dominion of the anger 
which grew in proportion to her consciousness, and now 
took the form of indignation with Helen for interfering 
between her and her own people. 
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*' Bufc it cannot be true, Mr. Cbaffincli,** she said, with a 
sudden retum of generous feeling, prompting her to yindi- 
cate Helen's uprightness. ^ Mamma, I know you dislike 
Helen so much. Tou must exaggerate when you s})eak 
against her ; I feel certain you do ; perhaps entirely niisr^ 
present her motives.** 

" I am afraid that most of what Mrs. Cray thorp has told 
you now, my dear Miss Craythorp is but too true,** inter- 
posed Mr. Chaffinch, with a voice of gentle sadness ; ^* I 
have seen it for some time, but did not like to say anything 
in the prejudice of a young lady for whom I know you 
entertain so high an opinion as for Miss Ruxeley ; and I 
think, if you would believe me, that it would be much for 
the best if you could settle this affair for yourself, instead 
of consulting or referring to one who might not perhaps be 
inclined to give you advice as disinterested as I should 
think it my duty to offer you.** 

'' Indeed, dearest Ldlian,** gently interposed Kate Blake, 
" I am very sorry to be obliged to say anything which could 
be disagreeable to you, and prejudice you. against one who 
has been your friend so much longer than I have ; but I do 
believe that she has done much to draw an invidious con- 
trast between you and herselE I cannot help saying it, 
but I was so very indignant with her the other day, for 
not reproving Farmer WooUett, when he said it was a pity 
she had not been mistress of Fern wold ; for as for you, no one 
knew you were so but by some disagreeable or unjust act." 

<< Did Farmer WooUett say that, Kate ? ** hastily asked 
Lilian, her eyes flashing, her cheeks burning. ''And did 
Helen listen to it without taking my defence f Give me 
the paper you showed me just now, Mr. Chaffinch,** she 
added, trembling with an indignation which prevented her 
even doubting tor a moment the assertion which Kate had 
made. " Where, where am I to sign it ? ** she continued, 
in great excitement. '* I will show them both that I am 
mistress of Fern wold ! There ! ** she said, as, taking the 
paper from Mr. Chaffinch, and carrying it to her writing- 
table, she signed it rapidly with large straggling letters; 
« will that do 1 ** 

"Yes,** answered Mr. Chaffinch, who had cast such a 
look upon Kate of grateful approval for her last telling 
speech^ that that young lady could not but foresee her not 
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far-off promotion to tbe hoDour she had so lately made the 
subject of her meditations. " I think/' he continued, " I 
might as well leave this at Mr. Woodman's house, as I go 
past : he could then serve the notice on him this afternoon. 
Such an offender as Mr. Woollett cannot know too soon how 
quickly a well-merited chastisement follows on his misdeeds. 
It is thus you see, my dear Miss Craythorp," he added, with 
no small complacency, ** we become the instruments in pro- 
moting the wholesome scourgings by which we are brought 
to a sincere repentance of our miadoings." 

Mr. Chafiinch was disappointed when he found in the inter- 
view he held that afternoon, with Mr. Woodman, the steward 
of the Fernwold estate, that instead of being able to get Mr. 
Woollett out of his farm at the end of a month, as he, in his 
ignorance of business, had supposed would be the utmost 
term required, that he was not much more than just in time 
to get him out by Michaelmas twelvemonth; and even then it 
was doubtful whether he could be forced, against his wUl, to 
quit a farm he held under such a peculiar tenure. Mr. 
Chaffinch was obliged to content himself with Mr. Wood- 
man's promise to do his best to get him out. As he returned 
to the Rectory, the steward took the path leading to the 
Briarwood Farm, where, before very long, the notice he 
brought was served, although at the time Mr. Woollett 
himself was absent. 

The next day, however, when Dr. Benfield rode over 
to Fernwold to see a little child very ill of the croup, he 
found the village in a high state of commotion. Qroups 
were scattered here and there of twos and threes ; and men 
were pulling their hats fiercely over their brows and saying, 
'* They wouldn't stand it, if they wor' he : the int'ference 
o' a proud meddling parson ; dang^d if they would ! " 

"Well, Chester, and how do you get on]" asked Dr. 
Benfield, coming out of the room where the little sufferer 
was being stripped and put into a warm bath, addressing 
himself to the master of the cottage, who had just come in 
from the fields. 

'' Thanke'e, doctor, I'se sore troubled wi' a turrble hock- 
oppin' cough, keeps me from sleeping o' noights ; and I dew 
just feel so flurty all over loike this a'temoon. I s'pose its 
all *lang o^ this 'ere bisniss o' Farmer Woollett's. It's quite 
'pset me ; aperiently so ! " 
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''What businesa, Cheater, about his pewf He haan*t 
been turned out of that — has he T* 

** Oh, a good deal worserer nor that, doctor,** returned the 
labourer, who sat fidgeting on his chair near the door, and 
wiping his forehead with the sleeve of his work-stained 
jacket, expressing thereby, no doubt, the "fiurtiness** of 
constitution of which he had just been complaining. *' Must* 
Woodman sarved a notice on *im yest'day a*ternoon t* quit 
t* Briarwood Farm at t* end o* a kalender year j an* all 
'cause he went t' meeting t* Sunday as he wor turned out o* 
his pew. Fse nivvir seed how observed things are a turning 
up sure — ly ; ** he added, lengthening out the last syllable 
of his sentence. 

" Tou don*t mean to say so, Chester 1 ** said the doctor, 
evidently shocked as well as surprised. 

" Yes, I dew. They'se a turned *em out 's pew as Sunday 
morning, an* them *ere Blakes sat in*t as gran* as my lard ; 
an* when he wor told he wor t* go t* *nother pew, he tarn» 
on 's heel, an* walks right out on t* church straight into t' 
meeting in t* barn yander. I can*t say as he ha*nt a had 
purvercation *nuff fur*t, but he have*i)t oughter to ha* gone 
an* done that nayther. An* so Miss Roxeley as is now says 
as how she worn t ha* no dissenters for her tenants.** 

'* You mean Miss Cray thorp, I suppose, Chester 7 ** sug- 
gested the doctor. 

" Ay, so I dew ! she beant t* same name, be she 1 Noa, 
noa, a real Roxeley wudn*t a* done sich a* arbitrair action, 
an* all at t* *stigation o* that *ere y)arson ! " 

''I can*t abear that Must* Chaffinch,** interrupted Mrs. 
Finn, daughter-in-law to Helen*s bedridden charf(e, and 
mother to Mrs. Chester. She had come in to see what help 
she could give her daughter, and had followed the doctor 
out of the sick-room to hear his opinion of his little patient. 
'' He*s no more like that good koind Curstian, Must* Wilson, 
nor t* hosk o* charf is loike t* greane o* earn. T* evry fust 
toime as ever I heard *im a thond*ring oot t* Ten Command- 
ments at us fro* t* altar, as he calls it, I*se thou*rt to mysell* 
*spo8e as how you fancies as you*re a jist coom*d down fro* 
Mount Siner a thondering at t* children o* Israel a* 
dawncing *roon t* goolden carf 1 If he beant as proud an* 
hoigh as ever Loosefeer wor, I nivver know*d northing *boot 
it,** she added ; ** an* he*U ha* jist sich *nother fall some day, 
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I luik *pon't, jist as Loonefoer had 1 " Mrs. Finn was a 
very well-read woman in all Scripture lore. 

" Sich a meddlin' ent'feren man as he be too," remarked 
another woman — a Mrs. Carter. (There were lots of Carters 
living at Femwold.) " If he didn't coom oop t' my house 
one dsjf an' tell me as I hadn't no bis'ness t' keep sarks o' 
taturs in mj bedroom, it wam't healthy ; an' if all t' people 
in t' village had t' fever, or t' sholera, t'would be all 'lang o' 
my taturs. Tse tell 'im I'd jist keep my 'taturs where I 
pleased ; I didn't want none o' his imp'rent ent'feren 'vice 
'boot it ; when I did, I shud sen' an' ast 'im for't, and I 
begged he wouldn't 'sturb 'imself any more 'boot it 'afore I 
did. He'se here, I luik 'pon't, t' preach to our soals, not t* 
gie 'vice 'boot our bodies.' 

" But, my good Mrs. Carter," remonstrated the doctor, 
''Mr. Chaffinch was quite right to tell you that it was 
unhealthy to keep sacks of potatoes in your bedroom. He 
did no more than his duty, and a great kindness to you in 
warning you of the consequences." 

'' Now if 't had a been you, doctor, as had a told me 'boot 
it, I'se sune a moved t' taturs. You know when you told 
me t'was that 'ere black pool in t' yard as gie our Bet t' 
toipher cum Michulmas wor a twa'lmonth, I gie my man 
no peace till he had a turned 't into t' drain. But Must' 
Chaffinch he dew jist cum so proud an' hoigh loike ; an he 
orders you t' dew this, an' he ain't a going to let you dew 
that. Why then, you see, thinks I, you wudn't a loik it if 
I wor to go into your house an' say. You take this 'ere away, 
an' you put that there here I Why then, you see, I wud'nt 
move t' taturs an' they'se a bin there ever sin'. T' be sure 
our Bet has been rayther ailing ever sin' : they'se a bit 
closerer t' her bed nor they are t' oum." 

** Well, if you will take my advice, which is, perhaps, 
better-tasted than my physic very often, Mrs. Carter, you 
will go and move those potatoes of yours this very after- 
noon ; and mind, you open the windows back and front, so as 
to give the room a good airing, besides a good scrubbing, 
and some vinegar on a hot shovel in the room afterwards. 
That is rather a feivourite fumigator of yours, if I recollect 
right." 

'' Yes, yes, doctor, so it be," said the woman, laughing. 
'' But I'll go an' dew what you tell me 'rectly. I'se nivver 
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forgit liow koind you war wlien my Jan's broke *b leg. Tee 
go an* see if so be Jan's coomed in fro' t' field an' get *im to 
move 'em at oiie'st ; " she continued, as the doctor mounted 
his mare, and nodding to her his approval of her wise 
resolution, rode slowly down the village, ruminating, as was 
his wont, on all he had just heard. No doubt he formed 
opinioDS of his own about Mr. Chaffinch, which he would 
have been very sorry to have told either to Mrs. Finn or 
Mrs. Carter, or even to Chester. He was a wise man, Dr. 
Beniield : his mission was to soothe if possible, not to aggra- 
vate disease. Besides that, he held it very unseemly to speak 
all the '' evil of dignities " he might think. He would have 
asked no better than to have seen the clergjrman of the 
parish respected and loved by all his charge ; a true friend 
to the quick-sighted, acutely-judging villagers; one whom 
they would have delighted to consult in all their emergencies; 
whose advice they would have sought after and valued 
accordingly. But as this very desirable state of things was 
beyond his power to effect, he abstained, most discreetly, 
from the slightest word which could be taken as a censure 
of the very different line of conduct which Mr. Chaffinch 
pursued, to that which would have insured so happy a result. 

He overtook Helen Ruxeley * going back to Femwold 
House. She had just been reading to old Mrs. Finn, and 
had heard all about Farmer Woollett from the excited 
women, who had rushed into the cottage where she was, to 
tell her the scandalous new& Dr. Benfield thought he had 
never seen her look so pale and wan. Her eyes looked 
heavy, and wore an expression of sadness, very painful in one 
so young ; and there was a look of resignation and patience 
on her face which contrasted strangely with her present firm 
step and indignant bearing. 

^ I am afraid all this state of things worries you," he said 
to her, dismounting and walking beside her a part of the 
way to the park gates. "You do not look as you used 
todo" 

'<It does distress me very much, Dr. Benfield. I am 
quite as much hurt for Lilian's sake, as I am indignant about 
her injustice and ingratitude to Farmer Woollett. It will 
destroy whatever love and reverence the poor villagers had 
for her. I am very sorry to say they do not spare her in 
their strong feeling against her. I must try a last expos- 
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tulation with Lilian, though I am afraid it is too late for 
that. She is, I fear, too much under the influence of Miss 
Blake and Mr. Chaffinch. She used to love me," she added 
sorrowfully, " and believed in my devotion to her interest ; 
but those days are past. I must try, however, one last 
effort to save her from completely alienating from herself 
the affections and respect of her own people, and which she 
ought to hold more precious than anything else in the 
world." 

" It is a painful and thankless task that you have under-, 
taken there, Helen, I fear. It would be much better to let 
her have her own way ; she may be rude to you, and forget 
what friends you have always been." 

" It certainly would be more worldly wise, Dr. Benfield, 
and I fully appreciate your kind consideration for me in 
giving me such advice. But if I remain at Fernwold," she 
continued, her eyes lighting np, and a glow of generous 
feeling passing over her countenance, ** it is that I may, if 
possible, stay these mad courses which are hurrying Lilian 
to utter ruin of soul, if not of body ; oppose with all ray 
power the pernicious counsels which influence her ; and save, 
if I can, these poor people from offensive acts, injudicious 
treatment, and undeserved, hardships from those who ought 
t<o be the first to promote their comfort, interest, and peace 
of mind. The bad feeling this last arbitrary conduct to 
Farmer Woollett has raised, throughout the village, is quite 
painful to witness. It is a heavy responsibility incurred by 
those who have provoked this." 

''But you cannot alter it, Helen," urged Dr. Benfield; 
" do be persuaded to leave things to work themselves out. 
I know what Mrs. Craythorp is ; she will insult you, and 
your proud spirit will not brook it ; and then she will 
insolently say, she has had you turned out of Fern wold for 
interfering." 

" Dear Dr. Benfield I do not attempt to persuade me to 
desist. Mrs. Craythorp may say what she likes of me ; she 
knows no better. But — but — " she added, hesitating, " the 
trial would be, if those who did know better," and she 
paused, evidently overcome with a painful thought. " Lilian 
is a child," she resumed; "nothing she could say to me 
would I take as an insult. Speak to her I must ; I cannot 
let her rush to destruction heaidlong without a remonstrance 
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on my part It is my duty, Dr. Benfield ; there is no 
ofie to fulfil the disagreeable task but myself, and I feel I 
mast not let her rush blindfold into a danger she cannot 
even see, merely from a selfish consideration. I know you 
would nob really give me such advice if you thought of it in 
this light 1*' 

" I know you will always do what you consider your duty, 
Helen," said the doctor, pressing the hand of the young 
girl, whom he had known ever since she had come, quite a 
child, to Femwold, and whom he had learnt to love, then 
admire, respect, and esteem, as year after year developed 
in her, one afber another, the womanly qusJities which so 
greatly distinguished her. " I only wish," he added, as he 
took leave of her at the park gates, " that I could persuade 
you it was your duty to consider yourself a little more in 
these matters.** 

Helen shook her head as she entered the park, and Dr. 
Benfield, now remounted, turned off on his way to see some 
more of his country patients. 



CHAPTER XVT. 

Helen was not blind to all the difficidties of the task she 
had imposed on herself as a duty. But she was not the one 
to shrink from it, if she had once arrived at the conclusion it 
was right to undertake it. Lilian's words still rang in her 
ears — " to advise, counsel, guide me ; to save me from myself, 
from becoming unutterably wicked and foolish." It was for 
this she had consented to stay with her at Femwold, and 
should she now shrink from the very office she had under- 
taken of her own free will, merely because the prospect was 
threatening and disagreeable to contemplate ? No ; every 
sense of honour and imselfishness, thrilling her very heart- 
strings, forbade her to seek an inglorious security by such a 
base desertion of her post. She went up to Lilian's sitting- 
room, where she heard she was, without even waiting to 
remove her bonnet and shawl. 

As she entered the room where Lilian was reading, this 
last looked up from her book. She saw, in the grave, earnest 
eyes bending down upon her, that some serious expostulation 

M 
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was impending. Slie well knew that she had done what 
was weak and wrong, and she dreaded Helen's reproaches 
the more that ahe knew ahe had deserved them. 

** Yott have just come home, Helen," said Lilian, anxious 
to gain time, and thereby, as is often the case with people 
who feel themselves in the wrong, precipitating the explana- 
tion she would most gladly have avoided. 

^'Yes^" answered Helen, drawing a chair near Lilian, 
and sitting down beside her; "I have just come* in from, 
the village, where I have been very much hurt to hear 
reports so injurious to you, Lilian.** 

" Injurious to me, Helen 1 what can you possibly mean 1** 
exclaimed Lilian, turning scarlet ; " one would think by your 
manner I had been committing some dreadful atrocity !" 

" It was bad enough, Lilian, to have provoked Farmer 
Woollett to such an outburst of wounded feeling as he 
showed on Sunday, without adding to it the unjust^ arbitrary 
act of giving him notice to quit a farm held by him under 
circumstances which ought to have insured him a more 
grateful return on your part." 

"You may say what you like about it, Helen," returned 
Lilian in a sulky tone ; ^ but lie deserved it every bit for 
behaving so ill on Sunday. Besides, I don't see what you 
have to do in the matter at alL Surely I may do what 
I like with my own, without a sermon from you as long as 
my arm, delivered with such a face too 1" 

" If I did not value the respect and esteem in which yoa 
are held in the village, dear LUian," answered Helen gentlyy 
" do you think I would for one moment attempt anything 
half so disagreeable and unprofitable as to show you, pre- 
determined to think you are right, that if you persist in 
such acts as these, you certainly will lose every particle of 
the affection and reverence with which they have always 
lodked up to the head of Femwold ?" 

"'Pshaw, Helen 1" returned Lilian uneasily, — "who cares 
about such stuff as that ? A parcel of villagers, truly 1 I'll 
give them ever so much roast beef and plum-pudding at the 
flower-show, and blankets at Christmas, and then it will be 
all right 1 What do such sort of people care for you except 
for what they can get out of you 9" 

" Oh^ Lilian 1 " cried Helen, shocked beyond measure to 
find how far her ideas were perverted ; " you are not speak'* 
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ing your own opinions now. Mr. Chaffinch told yon that^ 
or perhaps Miss Blake. I know you don't believe it." 

" But I do believe it !" replied Lilian testily ; " and what 
is more, I mean to act upon it ! Do you t)unk I can form 
no opinion of my own ) What do you think they care for 
you, but just for what you give them 9 " 

*' I hope they have a better reason than that^" answered 
Helen, quietly. 

*' Oh, I due say they do ; and you have taken pretty 
good care they should draw as great a contrast between 
you and me as it was possible to make them. Do you think 
I have not heard of the underhand way in which you have 
been trying to set the people against me, Helen) Most 
unkind and ungenerous of you : you whom I have always so 
loved and trusted 1" and Lilian, quite overcome with this 
painful retrospect of Helen's treachery, took refuge in tears. 

Helen looked aghast for one moment, as such an unex- 
pected and unfounded accusation fell upon her ears. It 
revealed to her the power and subtlety of the influence 
working against her, for which she had been least prepared. 
Conscious of her own integrity, she had too proudly deemed 
herself above even suspicion, and her spirit revolted at being 
taxed with such meanness. 

'< Lilian !" she exclaimed, '' do you believe what you say 
now ? Who dared to breathe sock an untruth to you )** 

Lilian cowered beneath the depth of Heleu's eamestnes& 
She felt how meanly she had lent herself to a lie, traducing 
all Helen's well-knovm uprightness and honourable conduct 
through life. She could not And words to answer, and 
remained silent. 

*' I did not come here to defend myself,** resumed Helen, 
as she regained her composure. '' When I am arrived at 
the conviction that such a thing is necessary, Lilian, there 
is another remedy in my power, pwhaps the more e^ectual 
of the twa What I wish to make you see now, is the 
utter folly of allowing your better reason to be overruled so 
fetr as to sacrifice suc^ a man as Farmer Woollett to a 
caprice of Miss Blake's. Why could she no longer go to 
Sellenden church) Foxgrove has a very convenient and 
comfortable pew there." 

'' Kate Blake ! agam, Kate Blake I" exclaimed Lilian 
pettishly ; '* I see how it is — ^you are jealous of her, Helen ! 

u 2 
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You think I like her and listen to her more than I do to 
you. Perhaps I do ; but is not that your own fault 9 She 
is not so unkind as you, always finding fault with me, and 
trying for ever to prevent my doing what I most want. 
Mamma said you fancied I was a baby and could do nothing 
by myself!" 

** Who asked me to advise, counsel, and guide you, Lilian,** 
returned Helen, gently but firmly, "to prevent you from 
being led into scrapes ) Do you think I should have stayed 
at Femwold if you had not said I could be of so much use 
to you ? And how can I be of more use to you than now, 
when I see you doing the very maddest thing you could 
possibly have imagined 1 You have made Farmer Woollett 
leave the church in a pet to go to a meeting-house, and now 
you have turned him out of his farm for the very fault 
to which your own conduct provoked him. And all for 
whom 1 For a new friend, who has shown how little she 
has your true interests at heart, by not only allowing, but 
instigating you to do that which is most injurious to them." 

'< Well, Helen !" exclaimed Lilian, in rising anger, " I can 
only say, that if you stayed at Femwold for no other pur- 
pose than to sermonize me to death, the sooner" — and the 
words died on Lilian's lips. A rush of conscience stopped 
them ere they had left that portal of the mind. Furious 
with herself for what she had nearly said, furious with Helen 
for having, as she thought, nearly goaded her into it, she 
poured forth a torrent of abuse about Farmer Woollett, 
whose insolence, ignorance, and pig-headedness were the 
cause of all this trouble. ** And as for E^te Blake," she said, 
''don't you think that she has far greater claims to con- 
sideration from me than a man like Farmer Woollett, low- 
bom and ill-bred as he is. I wonder, Helen, that you don't 
see the difference. But I really believe you are quite a 
Chartist in your ideas about poor people. As if the Blakes 
were not of an infinitely better family than ever Farmer 
Woollett can boast o^ and entitled to all the respect and 
consideration which no one but you would ever think it 
necessary to show him, a man of that sort 1 But there ; you 
have taken it into your head to fancy all people are just as 
good one as the other. If every one thought like you, good 
gracious, what confusion the world would be in. For my 
part, I mean to believe in the difference and superiority of 
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xw^ksy and keep people in the places to which they were 
aU bom 1" 

Helen looked so hard at Lilian as she delivered this speech, 
that she was obliged to turn away her eyes from those 
searching, penetrating looks. For one instant Helen had 
a mind to tell her all she knew of the blood-relationship 
there was between the Blakes and Farmer Woollett, he not 
having failed to tell Helen of it ; but an intuitive instinct 
told her that such a disclosure might lead to interminable 
mischief in Lilian's present frame of mind. She therefore 
merely contented herself by saying to her, in as grave a voice 
as it was earnest and remonstrating : — 

'' Now, I know, Lilian, that you are not speaking your 
own sentiments ! You come yourself from a proud and 
ancient family ! Are those the sentiments they entertained 
towards their own tenants and dependants 9 Did they not 
believe there was only the difference of the circumstance of 
their birth between them, and not, as you would almost 
assert, that they were entirely of an inferior mould and race I 
Were they not always like a sacred charge intrusted to 
them to watch over, protect, and keep from the encroach- 
ments of the more powerful on their rights and privileges % 
And has not the heirloom of your family been the love and 
respect of those very dependants, vassals you may call them, 
if you please, for such they were in bygone days — ^villains, 
tillers of the soil I But did they not ever feel they held a 
prior claim in the consideration of their own squire, to any 
stranger, however well-bom, rich, or powerful he might be ? 
If pride was shown by your predecessors, — ^and they had their 
share of it, no doubt, — ^it was to their equals, more often their 
superiors ; but never, never to those dependent on their love, 
bounty, and protection, was the least superciliousness ever 
betrayed ! I never expected such sentiments as those you 
have uttered, Lilian, from a descendant of the proud Ruxeleys. 
True nobility, the nqbility of the soul, — without which the 
nobility of the world is a viler dross than the worthless dust 
swept from your house into the road,— shows itself in tender 
consideration for the poor and lowly, not in trpng how it 
can exalt itself above them, and draw all that the world has 
to offer of consideration and homage to itself ! Christianity 
also teaches us, that in the eyes of God all men are equal, 
and that, before Him, Farmer Woollett has as much, and 
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perbaps a greater, claim to justice and right from you than 
Miss Blake, who, from tbe very fact that she ignores those 
claims in him, has almost forfeited her right to claim them 
for herself!" 

Whether all that Helen said of the sacred light in which 
the Rnxeleys had always regarded their dependants were 
exactly troe or not, at any rate she firmly believed it, and 
her soul kindled at the lofty idea she formed to herself of the 
importance of a trust so holy in her eyeSi Any deviation 
fin>m the upright discharge of this trust, which, she so fully 
believed had been strictly pursued by all the Ruxeleya 
from father to son, shocked and grieved her beyond words. 
The very conviction under which she spoke gave a fulness 
to her voice, a meaning to her words, wliich went straight 
to Lilian's consdenoe, and smote her into silenoe before so 
high-toned a reproof ! 

Whether Helen would have gained the object she most 
earnestly sought in her expostulation with Lilian was not to 
be ascertained; for, just as she paused for a reply, and Lilian 
sought for one in vain, Mrs. Craythorp sailed into the room, 
evidently prepared to rout Helen out of it, if not out of the 
house. 

** They told me you were here," she said, tossing her head, 
as she usually did when very much excited, as if she meant 
thereby to express dignity and indignation, and had asked if 
Miss Craythorp were alone 1 Of course I knew that you had 
come to find fault with her as usual ; but as I mean no longer 
to have my daughter worreted out of her life, and put upon by 
the likes of you, I thought I would just come in and tell yon 
so. Just look at her, poor dear, what a state she is in ! 
I suppose you have been rating of her most soundly, and all 
because she will not encourage hypocrites and liars, and will 
give them their deserts 1" 

•* I had yet to learn, Mrs. Craythorp, that Farmer Woollett 
was either," quietly answered Helen, though with much 
firmness. 

"Farmer Woollett ! who spoke of such a creature 1 I was 
talkmg of people nearer home ! But some folks don't choose 
to understand when they are spoken of as they deserve V* 

" Lilian," said Helen, not choosing to answer the foolish, 
virulent woman, " I will see you again when you are alone. 
I hope much from your better nature, and believe that it 
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irill not be long before 70a see what jaa have done in its 
true light ; revoke the notice to qoit you hare sent Farmer 
WooUett, and beg him, for your own sake, to stay where he 
is. I believe he is determined to leave the house and ferm, 
out of which you wish to turn him so unjustly, without a 
week's delay." 

Mrs. Craythorp looked at Helen for a moment. Amaze- 
ment at such a bold speech for an instant took away her 
breatL As Helen rose to leave the room, the power of 
language seemed to return to her. 

" Stay," she exclaimed, " I have just two words to say to 
you, Miss Helen ; for of all the impudence I ever heard in 
my bom days, this beats all ! But it*s only what might 
have been expected from a Buxeley. I just want to know 
who gave you leave to speak to my daughter in that fashion 9 
Ask a farmer's pardon for what she had every right to do, 
and serve the fellow right, too, who could behave with such 
insolence to a gentleman bom like Mr. Chaffinch, who's 
been so kind to him, and has, I dare say, given him many a 
loaf and piece of meat to keep him from starving. But it's 
just like the ingratitude of low-bom people," she continued, 
pointedly, — ^' like him and others I could mention. I should 
like to know where you'd ha' been if so be my daughter 
hadn't given you the charity of a home, which was never 
with my consent being asked, I assure you. You'd ha' been 
some governess or lady's maid, or something of that sort, or 
may-be worse, long before this ; a disgrace more than enough 
to the name of Buxeley, which you haven't got shame 
enough in you to drop. If Christopher Buxeley weren't 
ashamed to bring you home to this house, I think his un- 
lawful daughter, not to call you by a worse name, might ha' 
had more shame for his wicked conc^ict ; but I don't suppose 
it's for nothing you're so like the pictures that hang up in 
the gallery. If I'd ha' had my will o' them, they should all 
of 'em ha' been burnt long before this, worthless rubbish that 
they are 1" 

It was now Helen's turn to look amazed. She knew Mrs. 
Oraythorp didn't much care what she said when she was 
angry ; but she certainly had not expected the torrent of 
•coarse abuse, vituperation, and falsehood she now poured 
out. She did not care to answer such a speech, as she felt 
perfectly sure that even the lady who made it believed in 
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none of its assertions. She therefore very quietly tamed 
to Lilian and said to her, — 

" I shall leave you now, Lilian ; and if you think with 
your mother, that I have stayed too long in Femwold, yon 
can let me know ; you recollect you made me promise to stay 
with you, till you told me you were tired of me. Till you 
say so, I shall consider it my duty to remain beside you, to 
shield you, if possible, from the effects of an influence which 
can but hurt you." 

" Your duty to stay where my daughter does not want 
you ! " almost screamed Mrs. Craythorp. " I never heard 
of such insolence from a beggar dependent on charity before ! 
My daughter does wish you to leave, and that without one 
hour's grace more than is necessary to pack up your traps ; 
more nor half of which belong to my daughter, if the truth 
were known about them." 

But Mrs. Craythorp's coarseness and gross insolence de« 
feated, as is usual in such cases, its own ends. Lilian looked 
at Helen, standing where she did, as she turned to leave the 
room. Helen's colour came and went; indignation, pride, 
scorn, flashed successively from her eyes, as each degrading 
word applied to her polluted her ears. If Mr. Templeton 
had thought her the exact counterpart of the portrait of Mr. 
Buxeley's great-grandmother, Lilian was struck with the 
resemblance she now bore to the portrait of " Eaoul the 
Bold," more commonly known by the name of " the Proud 
Ruxeley," whose traditional haughtiness and indomitable 
valour were the subjects of many a legend in the neighbour- 
hood. Lilian's face grew pale as die looked at her. Could that 
which her mother had said of Helen be true? was she 
really a Buxeley, after all ? was Norman, then, not the only 
illegitimate scion of th%t family ? or who was Helen ? who 
knew ? where did she come from ? These thoughts flashed 
through Lilian's brain quicker than light, and as quickly 
faded, as Helen, in this severe moment of temptation to 
retaliate on the vile woman whose blows, however widely 
dealt, could not but fall on her most sensitive mind, now 
gained the victory over herself, and resuming, with her usual 
self-control, the natural expression of her countenance, 
walked deliberately to the door. 

"Stay, Helen ! dearest Helen, stay !" cried LUian, rushing 
impetuously towards her, and seizing the hand she had 
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placed on the lock, preparatory to opening the door. " No, 
no ; don't leave me ! Ton must not mind what mamma 
says, Helen ! You know she does not believe a word she 
has said of you. No ; stay with me. I have deserved all 
you have told me ; and if I had only asked your advice 
before I had sent the notice to Farmer WooUett, I never 
should have done such a cruel thing. Oh, don't leave me ! 
I know, if you do, I shall become most horribly wicked. 
You must not mind what mamma says. I never told her 
you had been here too long. You know she scarcely can tell 
what she is saying when she is in a rage." 

" Fine doings, truly," exclaimed Mrs. Craythorp, " setting 
a daughter against' her mother, encouraging her to speak in 
that disrespectful way of her. But I shan't stay and listen 
to such conversation, I can tell you, Miss Helen Buxeley, 
since Buxeley you are, and no mistake where you got your 
insolence to me from : if you don't leave the house, I shall, 
I promise you ! Fm not a-going to remain where I'm subject 
to such daily insults as these. I had enough of them from 
the Huxeleys during Colonel Craythorp's life, a weak fool I 
who always did as he was bid by them, pretty dear ! as his 
obedient daughter does now ! But I ain't a-going to stand 
it from you, I promise you." , 

So saying, Mrs. Craythorp flounced out of the room, and 
slammed the door behind her. Reaction seemed to come to 
Helen the moment there was no longer any necessity to 
control herself in the presence of such a woman. She sank 
down on a chair and burst into tears, which she vainly tried 
to press back with her hands. 

" Don't, Helen ! pray don't, my own dear Helen !" cried 
Lilian, in gteat distress at the sight of tears she knew but too 
well she had caused. • 

"Oh, Lilian, Lilian, this is dreadful!" sobbed Helen. 
" Your mother to think I set you against her I No ; I 
cannot, must not, ought not to stay with you ; for if I do, 
she will leave the house ! No, ]2lian ; it is I who must 
leave it, not your mother !" 

** Do but listen to me, Helen ! dearest Helen !" cried 
Lilian, in an impetuosity of grief. " You may make your- 
self quite easy about mamma. She knows better than to 
leave the house. It is only because she knew you were 
BO proud that you would go directly if she said that. 
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Ob, Helen ! I know, if yon leave me^ I am lost and rained 
for ever. Tou most— you must stay with me and tell me 
-what to do. I know I have bebaved shamefully to Farmer 
Woollett ; yon must stay and teacb me how to make it up 
to him. No ; I will not let you go till you have promised 
me to forget fdl mamma said, as if she bad never spoken, and 
promised fidthfully to remain with me." 

*^ But, Lilian," remonstrated BEelen, ^ I cannot possibly 
remain in a bouse where your mother will consider my 
presence an insult to her. And she has said too many 
unkind things to me ever to forgive me for having beard 
them. No, Lilian ; I must leave you. I will go to Mr. 
Templeton's sister in town«" 

^ No, Helen ; you shan't go ; you shan't leave me ; send 
for Mr. Templeton to come and speak to mamma^ and make 
things smooth. Lideed, you must stay ; for if you do not, 
all the people of Femwold will end by bating me." 

Lilian's entreaties at last won Helen's reluctant consent 
to stay with her, if Mr. Templeton could prevail on Mrs. 
Oraythorp to view her prolonged visit with less dislike. 

" Because you know, Lilian, better than I can tell you, 
that your mother is the first person you ought to consider 
in the arrangements you make in your house." 

" Stay at least till Mr. Templeton comes, dear Helen ; 
you will see he will coax mamma over ; be is so very clever 1 
Do stay till then. I know I have behaved very ill to you, 
to every one ! Can you ever forgive me ?" 

^ I have nothing to forgive, dear Lilian* I only wish I 
could make you see that you are the person most injured by 
all these things. But there — let us say no more about this 
at present. I will write to Mr. Templeton to-nfght and ask 
him to come at once." • 

Lilian kissed Helen again and again, and promised her 
and herself that no one should ever again have the power to 
create a difference between them. . • 



CHAPTER XVIL 

This was the state of affairs at Femwold whenMr. Temple- 
ton at length arrived. He was not sorry to find tbem so 
complicated ; for he thought Helen must be so thoroughly 
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tired of sach capricious treatment, that Hhe would only be 
too glad to accept any refuge he proposed to her. 

But in this he soon found he was mistaken. Helen no 
longer wished to leave Femwold ; indeed she had quite 
made up her mind to remain there, at least for the present. 

<' When I wrote to yon, Mr. Templeton, I really thought 
I must leave; that it was impossible for me to stay 
here any longer ; but since that, I have seen that it would 
be shrinking from my duty, both to Lilian and the people in 
the village, if I deserted them on a mere question of personal 
comfort. As it is, they have no one to whom they can look 
with any confidence but Mr. Wilson and myself ; and I may 
perhaps be able to save them a little from the effects of Lilian's 
caprice ; and so long as I think so, perhaps it is my duty to 
remain. Not that I think it will be for long. The fudu- 
tary influence I had thought I had regained over Lilian 
seems all gone again. She is now more ^ban ever under the 
influence of those whose advice is given only to forward their 
own selfish views. I know it will be a- painful position 
enough ; but what can I do ) Mr. Wilson says it would be 
cowardice in me to abandon the people just at a time when 
they most want support. All people, he says, have their 
cross to bear, and this is mine, and I have no right to 
shrink from it. K I could only get Lilian to herself, J. 
know I could arouse her to better things. I know her 
nature is full of generous impulse and conviction ; but she 
is so easily influenced, through very carelessness of exerting 
her own better judgment. But now that Miss Blake has 
regained the ascendancy so completely, I feel it is quite in vain 
to hope that Lilian would listen to me wiilin^y. She would 
have done so well but for her intimacy with the Blakes ; 
it is all their fault that Lilian haa become what she is. 
Oh, now I see how true an estimate Norman formed of 
Kate Blake's character, when he told me she was designing 
and artful 1 Poor Norman ! how glad I Am he left Fern- 
wold before all these disturbances took place. Had he 
remained here, most likely he would have ended by 
marrying Lilian, and that would have been frightful. 
There never would have been any peace between two chap 
racters so opposed to each other. Now he will forget her 
after a time, and many some one worthier of such a 
nature as his." 
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Mr. Templeton's eye was upon her face as she looked up ; 
she thought she read in its expression a compassionate pity. 

'* Oh, do not think, dear Mr. Templeton," she hastened to 
say, " I could ever fancy that he might some day return to 
me. Oh no ; I know too well that Norman never loved 
me/' she continued, with a sigh, " or ever could love me in 
any other way than as a brother loves a sister ; he could 
never seek me as his wife. If he could, I should always sus- 
pect the motive which had induced him to make such a 
mistake. No, no ; he loved, loves Lilian too passionately, 
even now. It was his love alone which induced him to 
stay here after my poor uncle's death, knowing, as he did, 
the secret of his birth ; and it was his love which prompted 
him to fly when that secret was so cruelly exposed to her." 

Helen did not know that the very pains she took to 
persuade Mr. Templeton that she had no hope was the very 
best proof she could give him that, could Norman but 
forget Lilian, who was so unworthy of him, she thought, 
however unconsciously to herself, that he might yet some 
day come back to her, who had always been his truest 
friend. Mr. Templeton was a keen observer of the 
workings of the human heart, — his profession naturally 
made him so ; and Helen's heart was so easy to read ! He saw 
at a glance that it was this very hope, still slumbering as it 
was, which opposed a surer barrier between him and Helen 
than any effort on his part could overthrow. So long as 
Norman was free, Helen would still be thinking of him, 
surrounding him in her heart with all the tenderest thoughts 
of her nature, and remaining invulnerable to all his efforts 
to detach her from him and Femwold. He felt more than 
ever that before he had the slightest chance of succeeding 
with her, he roust effectually separate her and Norman, by 
raising between them the barrier of his marriage with 
Lilian. But how was that to be effected? All his researches for 
tho proofs of Norman's legitimacy, or for some clue by which 
they might be forthcoming, had hitherto proved as fruitless as 
ever. Without these it was impossible to think of bringing 
Norman back to Lilian — with them, everything became as 
natural, as easy, as it was now difficult. Yes, he must have 
them. Surely, when he liad recovered them, and the mar* 
riage had taken place, Helen would then be completely thrown 
into his arms, longing to receive her. Till then it mattered 
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little whether she remained where she was or not Per- 
haps even it were better that she should. It would be as 
well she should not be spai^ed the reunion of Norman and 
Lilian — ^the sight of their devoted love for each other — ^the 
struggle could not but prove fsiyourable to his plans. 

Mr. Templeton was detained at Femwold by some busi- 
ness which he had put off from time to time ; and he now 
resolved to profit by his prolonged visit in seeking to discover 
some due which could give him a clearer insight into Lilian's 
real feelings for Norman, and for some idea which could 
renew an intimacy between them, which he was not long in 
finding out was aQ that was wanting to renew the intensity 
of Lilian's predilection for the young man. All this pre- 
occupied him, and perhaps made it easier for Miss Elate to 
carry on her little plots undiscovered. Perhaps, too, there 
was a change in Mr. Templeton which made him less keenly 
alive to the intrigues of others than he used to be. Helen 
had thought, when he first came down, that he was looking 
ill and worn. But then she fancied the fiitigaes of his pro- 
fession were quite enough to harass him. He certainly 
looked paler and thinner than she had ever seen him, and 
there was a slight nervousness about him which she had 
noticed, or fancied she had noticed, in him ever since he 
came to Femwold. She was glad he was going to remain 
with them a few days ; the country air must be such a 
change for him ; and the quiet, it could not fail to do him good 1 
She did not know that it was his repeated disappointments 
in not finding either paper or trace of what he so anxiously 
wished to establish, which was preying on his mind, as well 
as the frequent postponement of the ends he had so long had 
in view, and fix>m which at the present he seemed as far 
removed as ever. 

After he had been with them a few days, however, she 
thought the air had been very beneficial to him. When 
they met at the break&st-table one morning, his manner 
was quite changed. Confidence and a sort of secret exulta- 
tion seemed to give a new expression to his careworn coun- 
tenance. 

She found soon after breakfast, when he sought her in 
her little sitting-room, from which Mrs. Oraythorp had not 
succeeded in didodging her, that it was not the salubrity of 
the air of Femwold which had produced so very desirable a 
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result, but a letter which he had received that very morning 
from Norman. Was there some evil genius thus bringing 
his most secret wishes to pass in so incredible a manner, 
that he had scarcely formed a wish for some accident which 
would most fisusilitate his plans, but one should immediately 
offer itself? — one, too, which seemed to possess the doable 
advantage of bringing Norman once more near to Lilian 
without any further difficulty, and that of rendering it still 
more impossible for Helen to leave Eemwold till the 
marriage he now meant to forward to the best of his power 
should have actually taken place. 

'^ Norman has returned to England," he said, as he sat 
down in a chair beside Helen. *^ He tells me he was at my 
chambers yesterday. He was so. very much disappointed at 
not finding me, for he is most anxious to see me. Lord 
Morden has offered to get him a commission in the Foreign 
Legion now forming at Grassymoor camp. He very much 
wished to consult me about it. It certainly would be 
a most excellent opening for him. He would enter with a 
lieutenant's commission, but would really be attached to the 
staff as an extra aide-de-camp. As soon as he knew his 
duties as a soldier, Lord Monien would be able to get him 
a command. He would do very well indeed, and, I have no 
doubt, ultimately stand high up in the army." 

'< Then, why did he not accept Lord Morden's offer at 
once f inquired Helen, anxiously. 

** For the want of money to purchase his outfit, and to sup- 
port the subscription to the mess and other expenses, which 
would be something considerable to those on the staff If 
he borrowed this mohey, as he must, or else refiise this very 
excellent offer, he would have such a heavy interest to pay, 
that it would materially cripple him afterwards. That 
borrowing system, so many young men are obliged to adopt, 
has iniined many a fiiir prospect era now. But," continued 
this wily diplomatist, who had already made up his mind 
that Helen should lend him part of the money with which 
he now found it was a mistake of his to have furnished hei^ 
'' if, on the contrary, he could obtain a sum from a friend, 
on which he would have little interest to pay, his own 
appointments would not only suffice for his after-expenses, 
but would enable him to refund the loan before very long* 
Unfortunately, his trip with Lord Morden has not gained 
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him much more tlian influence and connection. There were 
a good many expenses to run avay with his salary." 

^'How much would he want^ dear Mr. TempletonT' 
eagerly asked Helen. 

" Oh, eight hundred or a thousand pounds would be more 
than enough," he returned, with apparent unconsciousness of 
the drift of her question ; but looking her full in the fiice to 
see if the secret resolution he could perceive she had already 
taken would not be staggered at the amount of a sum which 
he had purposely named high enough to involve one*half 
of her present fortune. 

'' Oh, let him have it, dear, dear Mr. Templeton," she 
cried, with rising exaltation. " Do not let him lose such a 
chance for want of money ; you can sell some of mine out 
of the funds^ and let him have as much as ever he can 
wantl" 

''I cannot hear of such a thing, Helen/' returned Mr. 
Templeton, though secretly well pleased to see her coming 
exactly to the point to which he meant to bring her. He 
knew, however, that a little resistance would only make her 
more eager in her desire to secure to Norman a benefit which 
would cost her so much. 

"And then," he resumed, "have you considered that Nor- 
man would not be able to pay you the interest you get for 
it now? 8uoh a loan as that would reduce your present 
income more than you have calculated. It will be im- 
possible, if you lend Norman this money, for you to think 
of living in London, as you might so easily do at present." 

" Oh, I don't want any interest at aJl, Mr. Templeton. 
I can do with so very little ; and if I am obliged to remain 
here, you know I had already made up my mind before 
this ; and now that Lilian is so kind to me again, it will 
be no hardship. I can manage with so very little," she 
pleaded. " If you would be so kind as to let me do this, I 
should take it as such an act of Mendship on your part." 

"Well, well," he replied, with w^feigned reluctance^ 
" I suppose you will never forgive me if I do not give you a 
chance of ruining yourself for one for whom you have always 
had a sister's devoted affection. I would not let you do it» 
if I could have lent him the money myself But> unfortu- 
nately, idl I could command is at present lent to a Mend on 
a sort of mortgage, that Icould not so well recall at so short 
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a notice, certainly not in time to be of any benefit to Norman. 
There is another scruple I have, in accepting your money, 
one which you do not seem to have taken into consideration 
in your desire to promote Norman*s advancement.*' 

" To what do you allude, dear Mr. Templeton 1 ** asked 
Helen, at a loss to guess his meaning. 

" Do you not see that your money, which will necessarily 
remove the only obstacle to his accepting Lord Mordens 
offer, will actually be the means of bringing him nearer to 
Lilian 1 " 

He was a bold and determined man, and did nothing 
timidly. He knew, as soon as Helen's first excitement about 
getting the money for Norman was worn off, this result 
would naturally present itself to her, and he thought, were 
he to forestall the discovery himself, he might, by so doing, 
rob it of half its importance. 

" That is very true,** she answered, quickly ;— -'^ I never 
thought of that,** she continued, with evident distress. ^ I 
only thought of the great advantage such an opening would 
be to him. Oh, Mr. Templeton, it will never do to let him 
come down here to Grassymoor camp, so near her ; he could 
not keep away from Fernwold, and then--~-oh, no, no ; it 
must not be — he must not come 1 ** 

Mr. Templeton looked at the shrinking girl, whom he was so 
cruelly probing to the very heart*score, with a keen, remorseless 
eye. The more he saw she shrank from the prospect he had, 
as it were, thrust in her face, the more determined he was 
she should contemplate it still more closely, and bear the 
torture he knew it would be to her to see Norman again 
drawn into Lilian's influence. No pity for her, no remorse 
for his cruel selfishness, entered the breast of this resolute 
schemer. He was determined to burn her old love out of 
her soul, no matter what she suffered in the process. He 
now hastened to make as light of the difficulty he had 
started himself, as he had before pretended to think seriously 
about it when he had meant it to serve as a test to the 
feelings of her heart. 

** Well, there certainly would be some little danger ; hut 
nothing of any consequence, in point of fact. Certainly 
nothing which could justify us in throwing away such a very 
fine opening for a young man, when it is, of all things, the 
most difficult to obtain any. He would, of necessity, be too 
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much engaged with his duties to give him much leisure for 
visiting, still less for love-making. And, from what I un- 
derstand, they are not to remain at Grassjmoor Camp any 
longer than is necessary to form a regiment, which is to be 
immediately sent to the Crimea. There is, in truth, no real 
danger in his coming to the camp. If I had a little scruple 
about it, it was so very slight I ought scarcely to have 
mentioned it." 

'^Oh! if you think so, Mr. Templeton, it would be 
absurd of me to fancy there was any. When will you be 
able to get the money for Norman ) " she asked with a sigh, 
veiy different from the alacrity she had exhibited but a few 
moments before. She saw too plainly that money would 
only serve to bring him back to Lilian, — nothing Mr. 
Templeton could say could now blind her to that fact. But 
she was so ashamed of the feeling which she knew herself 
was her still unextinguished love for a man who did not 
care, never had cared fbr her, and so anxious not to betray 
herself to Mr. Templeton's keen observation, that she was 
ashamed to retract, as she fain would, the offer to help 
Norman with the sacriiioe of her own small income. 

'' I will get this money for you," he said, ^' as soon as I 
return to town. You shall give it yourself to Norman. It 
is but right you should have ^he pleasure of making him 
such a royal gift yourself. I will write to him in the mean 
time and tell him to accept Lord Morden's offer at once, and 
also of your generosity, which enables him to do so." 

'* Oh ! no, no; you mustn't, mustn't tell him that the money 
comes from me ! He would not take it if he knew it were 
mine," she added, lowering her voice. " I do not believe he 
would accept even the chance of complete success in life, at 
the expense of my money. I would rather he did not know 
it came from me ; you might tell him you lent it to him 
yourself" 

''Are you sincere in such a self-abnegating wish, Helen, 
dear, noble, unselfish girl 1 " exclaimed Mr. Templeton, with 
unfeigned admiration of the pure, single-minded spirit of the 
young girl, at the same time that the idea of a new advan- 
tage Bashed upon him for the furtherance of his plans, in the 
determination to which she had come for keeping her share 
of the transaction a secret from Norman. 

"Oh, yes, quite sincere, Mr. Templeton," she exclaimed; 

N 
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" I do not wish him to know anything about it, and I do hope 
and trust you will keep my secret as religiously as you 
would the secret you most wish to hide from all human 
knowledge.*' 

A cold pang, as if his heart had been touched with ice, 
shot through Mr. Templeton's breast in an instant. He 
shivered even visibly. His face blanched ; his lip quivered 
with the strong emotion under which he now laboured. He 
rose hastily and left the room, reaching his own chamber 
just in time to lock the door, before he fell into a fit of horror 
which shook him from head to foot. 

His crime had then found him out 9 Yes ; witness those 
secret hours of remorse^ of horror^ which he had endured, 
from time to time, ever since that fatal night. The signs of 
their passage were visible in the alteration Helen had 
noticed in his countenance, though she was so fax from 
guessing the cause of that change. To all human knowledge, 
he. was the same calm, self-possessed, prosperous, well- 
esteemed man he had always been ; at peace with every one 
and his own conscience. But in the eyes of the Omniscient, 
he was the veriest wretch of misery that ever writhed under 
His avenging arm, or paid the awful penalty of hidden crime 
upon earth 1 

What becomes, then, of the &vourite doctrine, that many 
a concealed criminal prospers upon this earth, without 
one single drawback of a stinging conscience, ever alive to 
the slightest word that touches upon its secret dread ; or the 
constant fear lest some untoward event unveil them to the 
world and its punishment; or the horrible nausea of following 
out, step by step, the inevitable consequences of the crime ; 
or the now loathed schemes for which it was perpetrated ; 
and that for them there is no punishment till the last final 
judgment overtakes them ? Know that, behind the mys- 
terious veil, human eye so rarely penetrates, the criminal 
endures a punishment, no torture of a hell reeking with fire 
and brimstone can equal, far less surpass. '^ In the day 
that ye eat thereof ye i^iall surely die.** JFrom the very 
midnight hour of that fatal night, death in life had already 
begun for Edward Templeton I 
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CHAPTEK XVIIL 



Thottoh Kftte Blake had seen that the chances of inducing 
the heiress of Femwold to marry her brother Edgar were 
fiirther than ever remoyed from her reach, she did not, for 
that, relax in her aasiduoas attentions to Lilian. No ; she 
thought the position she enjoyed as head confidante and 
chief adviser at Femwiddy gave her too much importance to 
be abandoned so lightly. " Besides which," she meditated, 
^ there was no tellug what might turn up ; it was so much 
better to have patience and wait for casualties. There were 
to be grand doings at Femwold very soon. There was the 
annual show of flowers firom the gardens of the cottagers — a 
caatom which had been established by the late Mr. Buxeley, 
and which the present rulers of affairs at Femwold had 
judged politic to continue as a sort of set-off against the 
Woollett business. And then there was to be a grand ball 
to commemorate the ccmiing of age of the young mistress of 
the estat& Kate Blake had taken pretty good care there 
should be no rival competitors for Lilian's hand belbre her 
brother Edgar had firmly established his daim, and she had, 
therefore, persuaded Lilian that etiquette, and the decorum 
of her mourning, prevented all thought of rejoidng on so 
grand a scale b^re. But as her chuice of success in this 
notable scheme grew &inter, she had scarcely cared to con- 
trive a pretext for prolcmging this delay. She, therefore;, 
made a virtue of necessity, and gave in to LiHan's wishes 
with a winning grace, thinking, at the time, that it was not 
at all improbable something might, after all, come out of 
these festivities of the greatest consequence to herself and 
her sister. All the neighbourhood were invited to these 
gaieties, as well as a great many of the officers of the legion 
now £Bst filling the camp at Grassymoor, not far from Fem- 
wold. Kate was too wise not to see that she was in the 
next best possible podtion as '<amie intime" of the house, 
to appear in almost as gracious a light as the very amiable 
dispenser of this bounteous hospitality. The ball was not 
to come off for another three weeks^ but the flower-show 
was to take place next day. A grand luncheon for the 
visitors^ to come down firom Gunter's next morning, was to 
be spread out in a long marquee on the lawn, not £ar teom 
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the tent where the show was to take place and the prizes 
were to be distributed. 

Kate's toilet had been prepared with the greatest solici- 
tude^ under her own superintendence. She had also, with 
the most sisterly care, devised the simple, but graceful dress, 
which Fanny was to wear at the flower-show, and in which, 
there was no doubt, she would look surpassingly lovely. 

" Now, if Arthur Hammond were only to be here to- 
morrow ;" so ran Kate's meditations as she left the room 
where her maid was carefully putting away the delicate 
muslin and the &ery crape bolinet she intended her sister to 
wear. " Was there ever anything more provoking ? I can't 
think what can induce people to go away and leave their 
estates so long to the mercy of their stewards, who, no 
doubt, make a pretty penny by their master^s absence. 
Abandoning the poor to the mercy of any one, too ! I 
wonder what ideas Mrs. Hammond can have formed of a 
landowner's duty to those dependent on them ? As if we 
were not, all of us, merely stewards for the poor, and have 
no business to consult only one's pleasures or interests, or 
those of one's children even, in disposing of one's where- 
abouts. They say she remains in town, to preside over her 
son's establishment there 1 Now, if she had only been 
living here at Heronden Court, as she ought to have 
been, looking afl^r his affidrs, he might have been down 
here, once or twice, to see her ; and then we might have 
, dined there to meet him, and especially such a day as to- 
morrow he ought to be down here ; he ought to have made 
a pomt of coming down. Wasn't it lucky that I contrived 
to make Lilian believe the ball could not take place before^ 
unless she wanted it to be a failure. He may be down for 
that. Fanny must be Mrs. Arthur Hammond I I know 
he admired her very much ; he took to her when LOiau 
behaved so ill to him at the ball at Storbridge, and I know, 
but for this contretemps, she might have been mistress of 
Heronden Court now. I wonder what will become of the 
old dowager when there is a young mistress there ? Surely 
he U not be so ' observed,' as that queer Chester says, as to 
insist on his mother's remaining with him after he is married. 
JNo ; she must go to town and live on her jointure. I dare 
say that could be managed. But where is Fan, dear little 
unconscious Fan % I must give her a little drilling as to 
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her behaviour to-morrow at the show. She ib, reallj, such 
a good, affectionate child ; so docile and so fond of me ; she 
takes so much pride in doing eyerything I tell her. She 
wants careful looking after, though, or she is sure to get 
into some silly scrape or other, with her romantic little head. 
It was a good thought of mine, setting Edgar to look after 
her, since I had not the time.** 

Ah ! where was the '^ dear little unconscious Fan,** object of 
all this tender solicitude, these speculative hopes of this new 
Alnaschar ? Was she even then kicking down the basket 
of china, the frail basis of all these brilliant castles in the 
ur) Oh, no; she was very quietly walking through the 
by-paths of Heronden Wood, by the side of the Rev. Mr. 
Herbert Wilson, savouring the delight and excitement of a 
tender, stolen interview. 

" But, dearest Fanny,** remonstrated the young man, 
'' since you have plighted your fidth to me, why ask me to 
delay seeking the sanction of your father to our engagement ? 
Surely so much underhand work and secrecy is very wrong, 
and must be as irksome to you as it is to me. It takes away 
more than half the delight it is to know that you are indeed 
mine, to prolong a concealment with those who have the best 
right to know that you have given yourself to me. And then 
those cland^ine notes, conveyed in books and flowers — ^these 
very walks, in which we are obliged to hurry away to the most 
unfrequented paths, you looking behind all the way for fear 
of being seen. It is not right } it can be no more pleasure 
to you than it is to me— you, so straightforward and upright. 
I cannot understand how you can endure it. You really 
must allow me to speak to your fSsither ; or perhaps it would 
be best to ask your sister to prepare him for it.** 

" Oh, no ; don't tell Elate, dearest Herbert^ for Heaven*s 
sake 1 ** exclaimed Fanny, in unfeigned terror at such a 
thought. ** Oh, if there were only papa, I should not care ; 
I would soon coax him round. But Elate I— oh, she would 
be so furious with me ; you don't know how she would scold 
me ; she is so cross^ so cruel to me 1 ** 

^ You must be mistaken in your opinion of your sister, 
dear Fanny," returned the young man. " She may, perhaps, 
in her sisterly pride, desire a better match for you than 
a poor curate offers. And she is quite right, my sweet 
Fanny ; it would be a most natural feeUng on her part. You are 
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wortlder of a &r better man than myself; but yoa are so 
unworldly, so siinple-mmded, yon cannot see it. Tour sister, 
as well your fiither, has every right to disapprove of such a 
very poor match for yon. A long, perhaps a very long en- 
gagement ; it may be yean before I obtion preferment, or 
even the smallest stipend on whidi I dare daun you as my 
wife. My wife ! Oh 1 my own beloved Fanny, do you under- 
stand all the heavenly beauty of thai sacred name? I do not 
deserve ever to be so blest as to call yon by that name. I 
never should have allowed you to engage yourself to a man 
so poor as myselL I did not mean to draw you into such an 
engagement. Ton should never have known of my deep love, 
my glowiDg admiration, had I not seen that you had given 
me your heart long before you were aware it was gone.** 

^* But Kate ! " repeated Fanny, whose £umlties seemed to 
be so engrossed with the terror her lover's proposition had 
inspired, that even the expressions of his love, which had at 
otlvnr times sudi channs for her, fell almost unheeded on her 
ear. ^ Oh ! Herbert, you must not tell Kate ; indeed, yoa 
must not ; she would never, never forgive ma Tou don't 
know how unkind she is to me sometimes. If she knew one 
word about this> she would hurry me away to some dreadful 
desert place, wbare I should never, never see you i^pain — oh t 
Herbert, dourest Herbert 1— or perhaps lock me up and keep 
me on bread and water for years, till I died of starvation or 
promised to many some rich cross old man I could never 
lover 

^ My own darling Fanny, your simple and innocent mind 
exaggerates the danger fearfully," returned the young man, 
trying to calm down the pitch of romantic exdtonent to 
which his young betrothed had worked herself up. ** But I 
will not tell her if it is such terror to you, my own loved one. 
Would to God I had the power of classing you to my heart 
this very instant, never more to let you go from thence, a 
fsare refuge from her unkindness and scorn. But say I may 
soon see your &ther and ask his blessing on our engagement. 
I suppose I may not speak to your brother about it ? " 

^ Oh no, dear Herbert ; I will tell Edgar myself It will 
be so much better to get him to manage it." 

^ When will you tell him, my Fanny ? This evening ? " 

<<0h no, not this evening; but so(m — soon, Herberts 
To-morrow, or next week," said Fanny hurriedly, not caring 
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what prmniae she xnade wo long aa ahe could only pacify the 
reproyiDg conscience of her lover, whose punctilious honour 
•was so embarrasdng to her. " But I must go now," sh^ 
said ; ''dear Herbert, indeed I must, Kate ia perhaps even 
now looking for me eyer3rwhere. I shall see you to-morrow, 
or write to you." 

*^ I wish you would give me some definite hope all this 
secrecy should soon cease, before you left me, dear Fanny. 
I do think I never would have soSered you to impose it on 
me, could I have foreseen into what a meah of deceit it 
w<Nild have led me« As it is^ I am determined it shall last 
no longer than I can help." 

" It will soon be over, dear Herbert ; only give me a little 
more time. Qood-bye, my own love. Mind you go out by 
the side of the wood I told you." 

'^ God bless you, my sweet Fanny, my love, my wife 1 " 
cried the young man, clasping her to his breast, and imprint- 
ing a kiss of pure affection on her young forehead. 

As soon as he released her, Fanny ran away hastily, almost 
as if glad to escape ; and shaking her hand by way of adieu, 
flhe blew him a kiss ere she turned round into the path 
which led through the wood down the side of Inky Down 
to Fozgrove. 

As she entered thia path she stopped a little to recover 
breathy smoothed her haor on her forehead^ and then drew 
from her finger the betrothal ring her lover had placed there 
flome days before with so much pride^ breathing as he did ao 
an earnest prayer for God's blessing on their happinesa She 
then opened her purae^ and dropping it in, returned her porte- 
monnaie to her pocket. She always took aa much care to put 
it on when she expected to meet her betrothed. 

Kate had learned from one of the servants that he had 
met Mias Fanny near Heronden Wood on hia return home 
from a commiasicm he had been to execute for his master. She 
had told him she was going to finish the sketch of an old ash- 
tree she had begun up there, Kate had a strange mLagiving 
cross her mind. < " Gone so &r for a aketch^" she said, ^ and 
Edgar not with her !" She had on her cloak and bonnet, 
80 she set off immediately in the direction the servant had 
indiGated. 

As she came upon the top of Inky Down, sSe distinctly 
aaw the Beverend Mr. Herbert Wilson leave Heronden 
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Wood oa one side and Miss Fanny Blake come ont on the 
other. 

'' Oh," she said aloud, *^ that's it, is it ) We shall see, my 
pretty wood-pigeons. I am very 'much afraid I must put a 
stop to such cooing as this. What on earth can Edgar have 
been about to let things come to this pass 1 " 

She went straight to meet her sister. It was not with the 
young man she was going to engage. Fanny came tripping 
along, only too glad to have escaped^ for this time at least, 
the peril of discovery with which her lover's too tender con- 
science had so closely threatened her, congratulating herself 
and very devoutly thanking her stars. The next moment 
her eyes fell upon the advancing figure of the very last per- 
son she could have wished to meet. Her heart grew cold 
within her, and she trembled violently. 

" Well, Fan," said her sister, coming up to her, " been for 
one of your sentimental walks you are so fond of? But you 
must not go so far alone, my pretty pet," she continued, with 
a great increase of affection both in manner and voice ; " we 
shall have people talking, you know ; say you are come up 
here to meet some one — who knows ? Mr. Herbert Wilson, 
perhaps, our handsome young curate." 

Fanny's face was scarlet in an instant. Kate smiled 
scornfully as she drew her sister's arm in hers, and without 
another word led her down the hill. Oh, this was dreadful 
work to poor Fanny Blake. Her sister's ironical looks, the 
sarcasm of her affection, all that was conveyed in that last 
innuendo — ^she knew, she knew too well what it all meant. 
Bitterly did she now repent the imprudent folly which had 
led her to seek excitement in tender, stolen meetings with 
the interesting young curate. 

When they reached home, Kate led her sister into her own 
room, and going to the dressing-room to see that no one was 
there, she again went to the l^droom door and turned the 
key. 

" How can you be such a little fool, Fanny ? " she said, 
coming back when she had finished these preliminary 
arrangements, to the place where her sister stood looking quite 
foolish and frightened " But I might have expected it of you. 
I suppose you are engaged to be married to Mr. Wilson ? 
When does the marriage take place] Are the wedding- 
cards printed) — ^is the bride-cake made? — ^your trousseau 
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ordered ? Oh no, I forget ; you must dispense with all 
these luxuries ; you will want all your money to buy bread 
and cheese ; or do you mean to live upon love ) " 

'* Oh, don't, Kate ! please don't 1" implored Fanny, the 
tears now streaming fast from her eyes. 

*' Oh, Fan, Fan !" resumed her sister ; " and I have been 
planning such a splendid match for you, one of which you 
might have been certain if you hadn't gone and compro- 
mised yourself so. Just see, what a beautiful dress I had 
ordered for you to wear to-morrow," she continued, taking 
the dress out of its box and displaying it to full advantage 
on the bed; ^and did you ever see such a love of a bonnet I 
Will Mr. Herbert Wilson give you such beautiful things?" 

" We are not to be married for a long time, Kate," sobbed 
out Fanny, evidently restored to some confidence by the 
very different tone her sister took from what she had ex- 
pected ; — " not till Herbert gets a living." 

''Not till Herbert gets a living!" repeated her sister, 
scornfully. **You silly little thing! and are you two to 
go on philandering all those long years, making yourselves 
ridiculous to every one about you 9 Meeting, I suppose, at 
Sunday schools and poor people's cottages, having senti- 
mental hymns, and tender prayers, and loving blessings, 
romantic walks, and all sorts of rubbish of that description. 
Does papa know, Fanny 9 Of course not 1 What would 
he say if he knew his pretty little Fanny had thrown her- 
self away on a penniless curate 1" 

" Don't tell him, Kate ! pray don't !" implored her sister. 

** But I must, Fanny ; for, of course, you must be mar- 
ried directly. I can't allow you to go to the flower-show, 
and as for the ball, of course you could not go to that ! 
Those places of vanity are not for a curate's bride. I will 
excuse you to Lilian. How grieved, how disappointed she 
will be to hear of such folly; she who always said you 
would marry so well, and be mistress of as fine a place as 
her own some day. But there, FU try and get her to forgive 
you, and give the smaU curacy of Stoney Minnis to Herbert 
Wilson. It is only a hundred a year certainly ; but I dare 
say you will manage to live upon it in such an out-of-the- 
way place, where no one will ever come near you, — ^no calling, 
no visiting. But that will be all the better, for of course 
you will have to wear great coarse gowns — ^brown I should 
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down and wrote a long, long, long letter to her dear, dear Her^ 
bert, and told him how Tery kmd Kate had been, and that 
they would not haive to wait as long as he thoaght for their 
marriage, as Kate was going to ask Miss Craythorp to give 
them a livings though she hoped it would not be Ston^ 
Minnifl^ where no one would e^r oome to see them. 

This letter she contxivad to pat into the hands of her 
beloved next day, as they stood for an instant together in 
the crowd which thronged the park and lawn of Femwold. 
Herbert Wilson started as he felt the letter pat into his 
hand, and made a movement as if he woold have retnmed 
it Bat Fanny glided qoickly away, patting her finger 
mysterioasly to her lips, indicating wxUi her eyes at the 
flsme time the fdaee whm stood her sister, by whom this 
little mancBovre had been dosely watched SHie had kept 
Fanny so strictly by her side all the moming, that this last 
had despaired of ever been able to give her beloved Herbert 
the letter which was to cheer him daring the time that 
they woold have to wait for Kate's permission to meet again. 
It was whilst Kate was occa{»ed doing some of the honoars 
of the day, that she had so deverly contrived to slip away 
from her. She was doably rejoiced at her soccess to find, 
ifhea she rejoined her sister, that she did not say anything 
about it. ^e made sore she had not seen her, and began 
diatting quite merrily to every one around her, and, of her 
own accord, kept as dose as she could to her sister's side^ 
till they all went towards the place where lilian was now 
about to distribute the prizes. 

Lilian looked so well that day, and was so much pleased 
with the ^dat of this the fimt lite she had ever given, and 
with the delight of the villagers, and their evident anxiety 
to please her, that she was quite animated and amiable, and 
had so many kind thmgs to say to those who came up for 
prizes, and so many w<»ds of praise and encoaragement for 
those who had none, that everyone was endianted with her. 
When her health was, shortly after, proposed at the plentiful 
dinner of roast beef and plum pudding, served up for them 
in a long tent^ tastefully decorated with flags and evergreens, 
the cheers with whidi it was received testified to their 
loyBttj and her recovered popularity. All the disturbed 
foeling about Fanner Woollett seemed to be forgotten, and 
some of the villagers^ as they tidked that affiur over in the 
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evening, ratber blamed Farmer Woollett for baying been so 
unooutb and beadstrong in all be bad done. 

Tbere was one wbo watcbed Lilian, as sbe distributed tbe 
prizes, witb a tbrobbing beart. Led most artfully by Mr. 
Templeton to believe tbat no one else but Lilian could bave 
fumisbed bim so Uberally witb tbe money wbicb enabled 
bim to accept an offer, opening to bim a bopeful and 
bonourable career, Norman bastened over from GrBssymoor, 
as soon as be could escape from bis new duties, in order to 
express bis gratitude to ber for ber generous kindness. 
He would not bave broken tbrougb bis resolution, never 
again to approacb Lilian, but for tbis. It would bave beeu 
(fiscourteous in tbe extreme not to go and tbank ber to 
wbom be owed all bope of future success in life. Mr. 
Templeton saw bow wide a success bis telling insinuations 
migbt command, as be noticed tbe burning flusb over- 
spreading bis features, tbe Hgbting up of bis eyes, as tbe 
idea was prompted to bim tbat Lilian alone could take so 
mucb interest in bis future. And, indeed, be bad mucb 
reason to congratulate bimself on tbe sagacity wbicb 
prompted bim to make tbis use of Helen's desire to remain 
in tbe back-ground, for Norman told bim, point blank, tbat 
but for wbat be felt be owed Lilian, be would never bave 
seen ber again — ^never bave gone near Fernwold. 

As for Norman, be only grasped too eagerly at tbe idea 
tbat Mr. Templeton suggested to bim. His unknown bene- 
factress was Lilian — ^it could be no otber. Her very wish 
to sbroud berself from bis gratitude told bim who it was, 
and bis beart beat wildly, in spite of bimself, as be saw in 
tbis wisb tbe proof tbat sbe tbougbt of bim as kindly as 
ever. 

The very courteous and gentlemanly way in which society 
at large, and Lord Morden in particular, had treated him, 
though perfectly aware of the cloud which rested on bis 
birth, had greatly modified Norman's morbid feelings on tbat 
point ; and the polishing-down which he had received in bis 
contact with the world since he had joined the camp, and 
the consideration he enjoyed from his commanding and 
brother officers, had restored him to an equanimity of mind 
which made it quite possible to him to stand once more in 
Fernwold Park, and in tbe presence of Lilian. The feelings 
he had striven so mai^ully to crush down in his heart. 
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excited as they were by gratitude, and trembling with the 
delight it was to believe himself still so much an object of 
interest to her, burst forth again in all their strength, as he 
watched her, looking so graceful and so gracious, dispensing 
her gifts, like a queen, as she was in her own estate, and made 
him view everything she did in the most favourable light. 

Lilian's eyes flashed with pleasure as she first caught 
sight of his admiring looks. As soon as she could get free 
from her duties as mistress of Femwold, she went up to him 
and gave him a welcome so warm, that it thrilled the young 
man to the heart. Mrs. Oraythorp, it must be said, did not 
greet his arrival in the same manner. On the contrary, her 
reception of the young soldier was both as cold and sarcastic 
as her looks and words, when she first heard he was coming 
to Qrassymoor Gamp, might have led Lilian, who both saw 
and heard them, to expect. It is not improbable, that the 
skirmish of words which had ensued between mother and 
daughter on that occasion, might have more than helped to 
insure to him from Lilian, in the very spirit of contradiction, 
the greeting she knew would be most distasteful to her mother. 
Not content with such a welcome, she eagerly invited 
Norman to stay after the other guests had withdrawn, that 
they might have a chat together. This invitation he 
accepted as eagerly as it was given. Indeed, it was exactly 
what he sought — he could not say anything on the sub- 
ject which brought him there, even before a third person, 
much less in sudi a crowd. 

Mrs. Oraythorp was indignant beyond measure when she 
heard that Norman was to stay to dinner. She scarcely 
knew what to do. She employed the little time which 
remained before the first dressing-bell rung in seeking 
everywhere for Kate Blake, in order to advise with her, 
whether this unwelcome addition to their party could not 
possibly be prevented. Neither she, nor that very astute 
young lady, had taken into their calculations that he would 
have presented himself again at Femwold, from which he 
had fled under such painful circumstances. At least, Kate 
Blake had quieted Mrs. Oraythorp's alarm, when she heard 
he was coming so near them again, with this assurance, in which 
she herself seemed to put the most implicit confidence. Had 
Kate Blake known that Mr. Templeton had a particular 
reason for wishing that Norman should return to Fernwold, 
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she most certaixdy would have abared all Mrs. Craythorp's 
uneasiness about it. But this was a profound secret to her, 
and she remained in blissful security. Whilst the distracted 
mother sought her everywhere, to tell her of Norman's 
daring re-appearance, that young lady, all unconscious <^ 
the severe check which awaited her, was nowhere to be 
found. And, what was worse, the time during which Mrs. 
Craythorp's search for her was prolonged furnished Norman 
and Lilian with the opportunity for the tete-k-t^te both 
seemed so anxious to enjoy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

No wonder Mrs. Craythorp could not find Kate Blake 
anywhere, when she happened to be m close conference at 
that very moment with the Honourable Mr. Chaffinch. Not» 
however, in the rectory. No ; Kate was more alive to the 
necessity of proprieties now; she was in so different a 
sphere of life to that in which she was when she had accosted 
Norman so unscrupulously on the sands at Eami^te, 
swarming with a crowd, to whom she was a complete 
stranger. It did not matter then what she did. But now, 
when every action told on her present and future position, 
it would never do for her, a young girl, to go into the hand* 
some rectory, where there was no lady to receive her, 
without a chaperon. She had told Mr. Chaffinch, during 
the fllte, that she wished most anxiously to speak to him, as 
soon as he could bestow a little leisure upon her ; and the 
handsome and courteous rector, not a little flattered with 
the deferential way in which so clever, lady-like, and hand- 
some a girl addressed him, found the opportunity she sought 
sooner than he might have done for any one else. The 
guests were scarcely beginning to depart from Femwold, 
before he offered his arm and his escort to Kate Blake, and 
they strolled off towards a small summer-house, overlooking 
a pond covered with water-lilies, situated in a retired comer 
of the park, at some distance from the house. 

'' It is a most painful subject on which — I have to speak 
to you, dear sir," began Kate, with a great deal of hesitation, 
and her eyes cast down on the ground as they walked on. 
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^ I should not hare troubled you to giro me this opportunity 
of speaking to you, had I not felt that it was of the greatest 
moment that you should be made aware of it at once. 
Indeed, I sought you last evening as soon as I became 
acquainted with it myself, but, unfortunately, you were not 
at home when I left a message at your door, to say I should 
be glad to see you at Foxgrove as soon as you could possibly 
make it convenient.** 

''I was at Sene Rectory, dining with the archdeacon, 
yesterday evening, and came home too late to be able to 
present myself at Foxgrove at once, as I otherwise should 
have done. I thought it could not be an affair of small 
moment which could induce you to leave me so urgent a 
message. This morning, when I called at Foxgrove, you 
wei*e already out.*' 

'* Yes ; I could not very well absent mjrself from Lilian 
this morning ; she would have been quite lost without me. 
I felt sure you would most kindly call this morning, and it 
is only for Lilian that I would have consented to put off 
the opportunity that I so anxiously sought, of consulting 
you on so painful an afiair as that which came to my know* 
ledge yesterday.** 

'* You distress me greatly, dear Miss Blake ;-~to what 
circumstance can you relate ? Nothing, I hope, in which I 
am at all implicated 1** he added, as an idea crossed his 
mind, that her unwillingness to accuse him might be the 
cause of her very apparent hesitation to tell him what was 
the matter. 

** Ob dear, no I Mr. Ohaffinoh. How oould you think 
you had ever done anything to pain mel** Kate hastily 
exclaimed. ** You, the very best Mend, adviser, supporter, 
comforter,** she continued, with entrainement, " I have found 
ever since I came to Foxgrove. But what have I saidl*^ 
she continued, with embarrassment . "I hope you will 
pardon the excited state of my mind, if I have spoken in 
terms more expressive than the oooaaion demanded. But^ 
indeed,** she added, pressing her handkerchief to her eyes^ 
** it ia because I feel you are the best and only friend to 
whom I oould turn in my very, very great distress.'* 

" In tears, dearest Miss Blake 1" exclaimed Mr. Chaffinch, 
now thoroughly overcome by the sight of her distress, and 
the fluttering of his own vanity, so deliciously ministered to 
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by this very clerer and handsome girL <'Do, pray 1" he 
implored, tenderly pressing her hand with an expression she 
could not misunderstand, <' tell me what has happened, and 
how I can help you. You must feel assured that I should 
always serve you most devotedly 1" 

" Oh, Mr. Chaffinch 1 you are, indeed, too, too kind I*^ 
replied Kate, raising to his face eyes brighter than any tears 
could have washed them. ''You may think so now, and 
feel it, as I believe you do, most sincerely ; but what will 
you say, what will you think of me, when I tell you all T' 

** Of you, my dear Miss Blake V* he said, in amazement ; 
" what can have happened to you ? It must be something 
very unheard-of, to change the unalterable opinion that I 
have formed of your transcendent qualities ; your great 
superiority to all the women I have ever met with in my 
life, or with whom I have had the pleasure of the intimate 
friendship you have been so good as to allow me to 
enjoy I" 

All this was such delicious music to Kate's heart, or 
rather ambition, that she would willingly have prolonged 
the state of suspense which drew from the Hon. and Ilev. 
Mr. Chaffinch such "honied words." But her prudence 
always came in aid to her sense, and she determined to 
overcome the strong temptation it was to her to dally a 
little longer with his impatience. 

" Alas I dear friend ; will you allow me to call you so ?" 
she asked pleadingly, a question answered by a pressure of 
the hand Mr. Chaffinch now held, as tender, as expressive, 
as before, accompanied by a look corroborative of the feeling 
which prompted it. " Fanny, I am sorry to say, has been 
so, so imprudent, as to form a clandestine engagement with 
Mr. Herbert Wilson I ** 

" You surprise me ! my dear Miss Blake,*' exclaimed Mr. 
Chaffinch, almost breathless with the unexpected news he 
now heard. ^' How was it possible such a thing could take 
place without our knowledge 1 *' he added, laying a tender 
and expressive emphasis on the pronoun. 

" Ah, you may well ask that question, Mr. Chaffinch ; it 
is there, I fear, I have incurred your just censure ! But, 
indeed, I had, as you so well know, duties so important to our 
common interest to occupy my time, that I never gave it a 
thought that Fanny would entangle herself in so veiy foolish 
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an afliair. Besides which, I had so strictly enjoined Edgar 
to watch over her, and see that she did not get into 
mischieC 

** Bat are you sore of this, my dear Miss Blake ? You 
may have been misinformed — some little trifling incident 
magnified by report. Surely, if it had been anything of 
importance, it must have come to my ears.** 

*' I wish I could flatter myself I had been misinformed,** 
replied Kate ; '* but^ unfortunately, I am my own witness. 
I surprised them yesterday, as they separated from each 
other in Heronden Wood. I brought Fanny home, and she 
confessed everything to me j besides which, I have a whole 
packet of his letters to her in my pocket ; a mass of the 
most absurd trash ! and the ring he gave her at their engage- 
ment, no doubt ! I brought them all to you, hoping you 
would be BO kind as to give me your best advice in this sad 
affair.** 

*' This is, indeed, more serious than I could have appre- 
hended,** said Mr. Chaffinch, as he took the packet of 
letters, the treasure the artless and confidiug Fanny had so 
ingenuously intrusted to her sister ; and deliberately untying 
the blue ribbon which bound them together, he began to 
read some of the tender eflusions of the misguided and too 
tender heart of the young curate. 

*' All these letters must have been conveyed to Fanny in 
the most clandestine manner. Indeed, you will see what 
arrangemeuts they made,** added Kate, purposely using the 
plural pronoun, though, had she made use of the feminine 
singular instead, she would have been nearer the truth, as 
every place for conveying letters, or arranging meetings, 
was, as evidently seen by these very letters, an emanation 
from the fertile brain of the young lady alone, and very 
unwilliugly entered into by her betrothed. 

** You will see, also,** continued Kate, " the regular and 
daily deception which must have been practised on every 
one. Not a day was passed but they met somewhere. I 
very much fear, though I have not spoken to a soul 
but yourself on this most distressing business, that more 
than one person must be aware how much they have been 
walking together 1 Bo very improper, such conduct 1 Such 
an example to the whole village, from a clergyman set over 
them, to instruct and guide them 1 I cannot express my 
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extreme amazement that he should have forgotten himself 
so far as never to have remembered what he owed to you 
and your parishioners 1 " 

'< I am quite distressed and amazed myself, my dear Miss 
Blake, to find that my curate should have forgotten all sense 
of duty and propriety so far as to entangle your sweet, 
confiding sister Fanny in such a disgraceful thing as a 
clandestine intrigue. As for his correspondence, that alone 
evinces the most reprehensible spirit, even demoniacal, I 
might add, in the Jesuitical manner in which he, every now 
and then^ speaks of the reproaches of his conscience, in order 
to bewilder her innocence more completely. But he shaU 
not remain another day at Eemwold, I assure you. He is 
a most dangerous man to have in our small community. I 
can very well get rid of him under such circumstances as 
these, by paying him a quarter's salary. Money can be of 
no object to me, where the best interests of your sweet 
sister are concerned, and the peace and comfort of your aged 
father are at stake." 

** Oh dear, dear Mr. Chaffinch,-— truest, best, and kindest 
friend," exclaimed Kate, allowing her rising exultation to 
carry her to the extreme verge of the proprieties, and really 
grateful to him for the very promise she most wished to hear 
from him, ** how can I ever thank you enough for your great 
kindness ? It is the very thing I most desire," she con- 
tinued, with naive abandon ; " for I do think, until he 
is gone from this place, the danger of an ^lat is most 
immediate. Can you believe it, dearest friend, that not^ 
withstanding my knowledge of all these sad details, I saw 
Mr. Wilson receive a letter from Fanny to-day with the most 
revolting want of principle. Oh ! what an influence must 
he have gained over her mind, to be able to induce her to 
disobey me in so outrageous a manner, so faithfully as she 
promised me, yesterday evening, to discontinue all corre- 
spondence with him 1 " 

" To-day ! " exclaimed Mr. Chaffinch— <' to-day I At the 
flower-show, I suppose ? " 

" Yes : I was afraid of something of the sort, and had 
inairted on Fanny »m«ning neur ml But the.; were so 
many demands on my attention such a day as this, and she 
profited by my being engaged a moment, to give him a 
letter whiich, I have no doubt, she wrote last evening when 
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I came to your house, telling him, I suppose, that I hod sur- 
prised their disgraceful secret." 

** Dear me 1 what dishonourable conduct, to be sure 1 I 
could never have believed him capable of committing such 
treachery. But I will see him as soon as I go back to the 
Bectory. I will give him such a lecture as he little expects, 
but one that he most richly deserves. I will return these to 
him," he continued, tying up the letters and the ring. 
** Confound the fellow's impudence. Pardon me, dearest miss 
Blake, for allowing my indignation to hurry me into the use 
of such an expression in your presence, but it is enough to 
make one lose all sense of decorum." 

<' Oh i I can easily imagine your feelings^ dear Mr. 
Chaffinch,** replied Kate, though ^e could not help smiling 
at his hastiness. " It is more than enough to provoke you, 
and I do not wonder at anything escaping you at such 
a time. You will make him return all Fanny's letters 
before he leaves, will you not 1 ** 

** Most certainly I shall ; and I shall give him most roundly 
to understand that, it is only out of respect to myself, and 
my not wishing to expose him as a clergyman, that I do not 
hand him over to the indignation of your father, and your 
brother Edgar. I quite agree with your sensible view of the 
case, my dear Miss Blake, that the more quiet this sad affair 
is kept the better. When he is gone from here, it will all 
blow over as quietly as possible ; and your innocent sister, 
no longer exposed to his pernicious influence, will not only 
return to the sense of all she owes you, but will repay your 
tender solicitude with the most grateful affection." 

^'How can I ever sufficiently thank you, dear, dear 
friend, for your extreme kindness to me, to all of us, in this 
very distressing business 7 Who else could have managed it 
with half the tact, half the deHcac^* of your all-compre- 
hending mind ? ** 

"Do not flatter me so much, dearest Miss Blake," 
returned the Rev. Mr. Chaffinch. " I assure you it is the 
occasion to serve you which inspires me with any perspicacity 
I may have shown on this occasion. But I think I had 
better make the best of my way home now. I cannot let 
Mr. Herbert Wilson know too soon the full extent of my 
deep displeasure. Will you kindly excuse my absence from 
her dinner-table to Miss Craythorp, dear Miss Blake 1 She 

o 2 
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was 80 kind as to ask me to stay this evening ; but I fear I 
shall not be able to return in time for her dinner-hour, from 
an interview I feel I must terminate before I can enjoy 
anything like comfort." 

" Oh, I am so sorry ! ** exclaimed Kate, really disappointed 
and much vexed, to think this affair should be still more 
aggravated by thus depriving her of the pleasure she had 
promised herself in his society that evening. ** But if you 
cannot return in time for dinner," she pleaded, '' perhaps you 
might be able- to join us soon after.*' 

'< Yes, I might indeed manage that ; and perhaps it would 
be a great relief to your mind to know that it is all settled, 
and to have your sister's letters safe in your possession. 
Yes, I will come in and tell you what is the result of my 
interview with him." 

" It would indeed be a comfort to me," Kate said impres- 
sively, as ishe rose to return to the house, where she knew it 
must be almost the hour for dinner. She found also, that, 
at any rate for the present, the particularity of Mr. 
Chaffinch's manner towards her had quite vanished. But 
she very wisely made allowances for him. His great annoy- 
ance and unfeigned anger with his curate's audacity had, no 
doubt, changed the tender mood with which this interview 
had commenced into one of a sterner nature. She had, 
however, seen enough to convince her, that the proper 
opportunity would be quite sufficient to renew the state of 
mind in which a result might be declared, at once most 
desirable for her prospects and flattering to the power of 
her charms. 

Thus, while Norman was pouring out of a full heart his gra- 
titude to Lilian, and she was deprecating his thanks at first 
vehemently, and afterwards in a manner which only con- 
verted his suspicions into certainty that she was indeed the 
unknown benefactress seeking to withdraw herself from his 
gratitude ; whilst Herbert Wilson was on his way to the 
viUage, after reading Fanny's letter in a remote comer of 
the grounds, quite amazed at the good fortune it promised 
him, Kate Blake returned with musing steps to the house 
where she and Fanny were to dine with Lilian. She was 
almost stupefied when she arrived there, to find that Norman 
Meredith was to be one of the guests at that dinner-table, 
at which she had so confidently assured Mrs. Craythorp he 
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would never git again. This was a sad discomfiture to her, 
and one which threatened to tarnish her late triumph in the 
interview which she had just enjoyed with the honourable 
rector. 

She would have received much consolation for this 
great annoyance, could she have Witnessed, some ten minutes 
later, the meeting which took place between the rector and 
the unconscious curate, still musing on Eanny*s letter, and 
the good news it contained, little dreaming of the storm 
ready to burst over bis devoted head ; and had been present 
at the interview between those two gentlemen in the study 
of the Bectory. 

The Christian humility and patience with which the 
young curate endured the bitter taunts and reproaches ot 
his spiritual superior might have disarmed a less worldly 
heart than that of the Eeverend and Honourable Mr. 
Chaffinch. It was hard to bear to be called dishonourable, 
a disgrace to his profession, a reproach to his calling, a 
dangerous example to the people committed to the spiritual 
charge of Mr. Chaffinch. Perhaps Herbert Wilson thought 
that these taunts were not altogether unmerited, though 
Gk>d knows it was not his fault that his affection for that 
''sweet girl,** as he was still infatuated enough to think 
her, had drawn him into a clandestine intrigue, the very 
thing most abhorrent to his souL But he accepted the 
bitter punishment of his fault with patience and meek- 
ness ; conquered, with a strong effort of the same virtues, 
the pride of heart which prompted him to refuse the 
quarterns salary, his just right. He even brought himself 
to think that Mr. Chaffinch could not have acted more 
honourably towards him ; that there was even kindness in 
his blows. Then he went home broken-hearted ! made up 
all the letters he had received from Fanny into a parcel, 
sealed and directed it to Mr. Chaffinch, and then began his 
preparations for immediate departure from Fern wold. 

Bitter enough they were to him, those preparations. Not 
only were they a prelude to an entire separation from 
Fanny, but the loss of his situation meant loss of bread, not 
only to himself, but the mother dependent on him. It was 
now the weakness which had led him, step by step, into a 
really disgraceful scrape, stared him in the face, and bitterly 
reproached him with his folly. And when he thought of 
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bis poor unprotected Fanny, left all alone, and expoaed to 
all the brunt of the resentment of a eruel and cunning 
sister, — of ber sanguine expectations so cruelly disappointed, 
ber young beart crusbed and bligbted, as be knew it would 
be under tbe weigbt of tbis blow, — ^it was so tender, ao 
loving, so confiding, — ^bis mental anguisb amounted almost 
to despw. Ab, poor Herbert Wilson 1 let tbe strong 
mind in a sound body, well fed with good roast beef and 
nourisbing ale, turn up bis spiritual nose at tbe absurd 
weakness of your in£Eituation. But bad you bad more to 
eat, bad received more human sympathy, had been left leas 
to tbe solitude in which your soul burned within you in 
lofty and mystical communion, (consuming itself and you 
into the bargain, it is much to be doubted whether Miss 
Fanny Blake would have imposed on you as she did, or tbe 
Honourable and Reverend Mr. Chaffinch have made you 
believe that bis behaviour to you was anything but an ema- 
nation of bis own profound worldliness. " 

Great were the lamentations in the village when it was 
known, next day, that Mr. Herbert Wilson bad received a 
hasty summons to his mother's sick-bed, and was obliged to 
set off without a word of adieu to any of his friends and 
well-wbbers. When Mr. Chaffinch set tbis report rolling, 
as tbe cause of tbe poor curate's abrupt departure, be took 
care not to tell any one that i( was at bis express desire, 
nay, absolute command, that he should abstain from any 
leave-takingy which could lead any one to believe that they 
should never see him again. The last bitter drop in the 
cup of humiliation and sorrow which ELate Blake had poured 
out for him 1 



CHAPTER XX. 

Helex bad not been so much surprised as Kate Blake 
with the reappearance of Norman Meredith at Femwold. 
She knew that he would come, for be had written to toll 
ber that his gratitude alone wodd prompt him to come over 
to Femwold as soon as he possibly could. She felt vexed 
that Mr. Templeton bad not kept ber secret as faithfully as 
be bad promised ; but it did not so much signify, sinoe tbe 
knowledge of tbe source whence the gift was derived had 
not induced him to refUse it. 
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Soon after Nornuiu had started for the Continent with 
Lord Morden, he began to write to Helen« at first at 
intervals, then his oorrespondenoe became more frequent. 
These letters were a great comfort to Hekn, for they began 
to show her that he was gradually recovering irora the 
dreadful shock he had received when he first learnt who was 
bis father. These letters were so interesting, too ! — ^long 
details of the tour he was making, observations on the 
manners, custom^ dec, of the people around him ; in faotf 
like the letters of most intelligent minds who go abroad for 
the first time. The great drawback to Helen was the tone 
of perfect confidence and affection for her which reigned 
throughout, making them so peculiarly her own 1 Why. did 
she wish he were less expansive, kept his own feelings 
more to himself, contented himself with more abstract 
generalities 1 Poor girl 1 it was of Lilian he spoke to her ; 
of his feelings for her, not extinct, but subdued with the 
sad reality of his life. His letters almost always ended with 
some eye-picture he drew for himself of her goodness^ kind- 
ness, benevolence, as mistress of Femwold. Lilian, at that 
distance from him, both of space and circumstance, was at 
once a white-robed Una, a crimson-mantled Charity, and 
a lovely, tender Amoret ; unapproachable, certainly, to him, 
but all the more revered, honoured, nay, passionately wor- 
shipped, from the very impossibility of her ever being more 
to him than " some bright particular star l" How happy 
Helen must be— she, the daily companion, the intimate friend, 
of this peerless creature ! To share her deeds of charity, to 
sympathize in all she felt; a kindred spirit who could 
understand all the nobility of her soul, and interchange 
pure and lofty thought with her 1 How glad he was that 
his sister, his own dear Helen, had such a home, dose to 
that generous heart 1 When he wrote to tell Helen that a 
debt of gratitude obliged him to come over to Fernwold, 
though he rejoiced to think he should so soon see his be- 
loved sister once more ; he added, his appearance here must 
be limited to that one visit, for his own peace ; for he felt 
sure it would require all his strength of mind to conquer, in 
Lilian's sight, feelingii which he knew could only tend to 
make him the most miserable of human beings, perhaps 
prove a bar to all his success in life. 

Did Helen ever ask herself if she were not to come in for 
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some share of the blame, for having allowed Norman to 
luxuriate, unchecked, in the judgment-enervating occupation 
of framing an idol, so enrapturing to his senses, that every 
attempt to open his eyes now to the real tinsel of its nature 
would be apt to recoil heavily on the head of the rash 
adventurer of such an exploit ? Did she not shrink from 
her duty, urged thereto by a false pride, when she allowed 
him, from the first, to endow Lilian with motives for her 
actions whose worth existed only in his own adoring 
imagination. Had Helen felt for Norman no more than 
the fraternal affection he felt for her, she would have been 
the very first to force him to look at things from a different 
view, would even have considered it her duty to warn him 
that he was allowing himself to be dazzled by a light not a 
whit more substantial than those '^ wills-o'-the-wisp" dancing 
down there, among the bulrushes of the marsh, which lay 
away yonder to the east, stretching out from the base of 
the chalk hills, in an almost unbounded sea of plain. 

Some may think that she was very much to blame ; nay, 
in &ct, that all the disastrous consequences which would 
most probably ensue from this blind infatuation of the mis- 
guided Norman Meredith, would be mainly owing to that 
very questionable feeling which prompted her to abandon 
the ground to her more favoured rival, without even so 
much as one struggle to save him she loved from the 
precipice to which ^e saw him gradually drawing nearer. 
Others, again, may very much approve of the proud spirit 
which deterred her from enlightening, in her letters, him 
who had been more tlian a brother to her for so many 
years, of each succeeding mad, arbitrary thing Lilian perpe- 
trated. But no ; not a word of the Woollett business did 
she breathe to him ; not a word of the intimacy between 
her and Kate Blake, or the increasing influence over her of 
the woman whom Norman had judged, for a wonder, so 
correctly. All these things, told at the proper time and in 
the proper spirit, would have been, no doubt, to some 
purpose. At any rate, Helen would then have had the 
satisfaction of her conscience, that she had done her best by 
him conscientiously and without the drawback of one selfish 
thought. As it was, things seemed now to be in the fairest 
possible train of attaining a climax of the most undesirable 
liature. As every one likely to suffer from such a climax 
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had, no doubt, some sort of share in its cause, they had no 
right to expect to escape their due share of its effects, how- 
ever disagreeable. 

The first effects of Helen's self-seeking pride, on herself, 
was to throw such a reserve over her meeting with Norman 
as to surprise him greatly, and make him anxious to find 
out some motive for such inexplicable behaviour, the very 
reverse of that he had so fondly anticipated. Sensitively 
alive to everything touching the brightness and purity of 
his beloved idol, the very fact that Helen should ask him 
whether Lilian had told him herself that she had given 
Mr. Templeton the money to pay for his outfit was quite 
enough to startle him, and rouse the first faint suspicion in 
his mind, that reverse of fortune had soured Helen's temper, 
and made her suspicious, nay, perhaps, even jealous, of the 
lovely friend to whose generous spirit she owed it that she 
was still surrounded by the same luxury, comfort, and 
consideration she had enjoyed during her benefactor's life, 
and to which she really had no other claim than that which 
the princely mind and feeling heart of Lilian Craythorp 
made out for her. Norman was dreadfully shocked to 
make the discovery of such a mean feeling in a mind he 
had hitherto thought incapable of any but the purest 
motives, the noblest aspirations. But experience had long 
taught him the human heart was bound up of good and 
evil, and that, according to the influence we allow circum- 
stances to wield over us, more or less of that twofold nature 
is developed in us. Still, it was none the less a most 
dreadful blow to him to find that circumstances should have 
worked so sad a change in Helen 1 

A chasm had thus begun to yawn between Norman and 
Helen, across which it is very certain she would be the last 
person at all likely to throw a bridge of return possible to 
either. Of quick perception, keenly alive to any injustice 
from such a quarter, she proudly turned on her lonely way, 
disdaining to betray by the slightest symptom the faintest 
idea of the mortal wound she had received. Norman, on 
his side, turned away from the cold sloom of her once 
cheerful countenance, and basked, for that evening, in the 
beaming sunshine of Lilian's eyes. 

He adhered, however, very prudently to his resolution, 
and manfully kept out of the way of the temptation which 
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be felt attiaoted him to Femwold. This self-banishment 
was in itself the yerj thing to create an irritation in 
Lilian's wajward mind. She was quite impatient when 
day after day passed without bringing him to Fernwold, to 
renew those pleasant moments of delightful and novel 
excitement enjoyed that first evening of his return to hen 
Since he would not come to see her, she would go to see 
him ; and soon, under some pretext or another, her carriage 
was always driving towards the camp, containing herself, 
her mother, and the inevitable Kate Blake. Norman could 
not help being flattered at first with the distinction with 
which his idol honoured him. He naturally felt proud of 
having such a lovely creature leaning on his arm, handing 
her to her carriage before the admiring eyes of his brother- 
officers, envying his luck. Lilian thought Norman looked 
so handsome in his uniform, and her eye followed him with 
intense satisfaction, as he galloped with orders across the 
plains of Grassymoor on field days, or trotted alongside her 
carriage part of the way back to Fern wold. 

How came Mrs. Gray thorp to allow her daughter to have 
her own way so completely as not to make one effort to 
prevent such frequent meetings with Norman 1 E^te Blake 
was at her elbow to control all such misjudged interference. 

" Let her have her own way, dear Mrs. Graythorp," she 
had said to that highly-indignant lady, when the second 
expedition to the camp was proposed ; ** she will soon tire of 
goiug to see Mr. Meredith if she may do so whenever she 
likes. Ton must not thwart her, indeed you must not ; it 
will only make her desire it still more, and provoke her to 
some outbreak you could never repair. The very best thing 
we can do is to promote all her wishes in this respect She 
will soon sicken of it if we g^ve her as much of it as she 
can possibly desire." 

But there was still that one defeating cause which had so 
baffled Elate in her calculations before, and which she now 
again overlooked in the most unaccountable way. No 
doubt, had Norman Meredith sated Lilian with admiration 
and attention, as Edgar Blake had so foolishly done, the 
very consequences Kate had not unwisely predicted might 
have followed the very prompt acquiescence with which 
both Lilian's fair guardians entered into all her wishes. 
Afler her first visit to the camp, Norman, faithful to his 
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resolution, kept as much aloof from her as her imperative- 
ness would allow or his duties excuse. At the hall given 
by the officers of the camp to the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, on the occasion of the Queen's visit to Grassymoor 
Camp, not only did Norman not dance with her, but he 
kept out of the ball-room till he could not possibly frame 
another excuse to her repeated messages, sent through his 
brother-officers, or even through Edgar Blake, who, at a 
sign from his sister, obeyed her wishes with alacrity, and 
remained in waiting upon her during the whole evening. 
At last Lilian, warned by Edgar that Norman would soon 
ooDle, determined to punish him for his rebellion to her 
influence, and managed it so, that when that young officer 
entered the room, she was dancing and flirting outrageously 
with young Blake. Quick to perceive her advantage, as 
she caught a glimpse of the involuntary frown which ap- 
peared on his brow, as he recognized her partner, Miss 
Lilian repeated this manoeuvre whenever Norman would 
not come near her, or refuse to escort her to her carriage, 
or denied any other service she expected at his hands. 
Kate Blake, ever ready to improve her opportunity, saw 
this new state of things with delight. It was a chance, 
however slight, of renewing her long-cherished scheme, and 
she again forced Edgar into constant attendance on Lilian, 
whenever she went to Grassymoor. Edgar, nothing loth to 
receive the distinction of a pretty woman '' before so many 
fellows,** was quite as eager as his sister could wish him to 
make one of the party in the carnage. 

The consequences of Lilian's waywardness was a visit 
from Norman to Femwold. This was exactly what Lilian 
had been trying to bring about, and the chief end of her 
flirtations with Edgar. By an extreme shortsightedness on 
the part of Miss Blake, Norman found Lilj^n alone when 
he came ; not even her mother was there to interrupt the 
impending interview. 

Though Lilian was delighted to see Norman, she could 
not but feel embarrassed at the expression of his counte- 
nance. It was expostulatory to the last degree, and she felt 
that she was not at all unlikely to receive a lecture from him. 
She had the grace, however, to acknowledge to herself that 
it was not undeserved, and thought, by due submission to all 
the remonstrances she expected, to modify their sharpness. 
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'' I am 80 glad to see you, Norman,** she hastened to saj ; 
" I thought you would never have come back again to Fern* 
wold To be so near us, and let day after day pass without 
bestowing even a quarter of an hour upon us.** 

'' You must know,** he replied, ^* it is not from want 
of inclination that I do not come oftener. You must 
remember that my present duties are no sinecure. My post 
involves hard work. Not that I complain ; I am only too 
glad to work, although it leaves me no time for more agree- 
able occupationa You would not have seen me now had 
I not wished to speak to you on a point touching you very 
nearly. I do not know what right I have to speak to you 
about your coming to Grassymoor so often, except that you 
have not the same experience of the world that I have, and 
are very far from even suspecting what remarks may be 
passed upon your frequent visits. I am afraid you will 
think me very impertinent, Lilian ; but I know so well your 
perfect innocence of all harm in those visits, that I should 
consider it sheer cowardice in me if I did not warn you how 
it may injure your best interests to see you there so often 
and so accompanied.** 

** How accompanied, Norman? There is only Kate Blake, 
and mamma, and Edgar Blake ! ** 

" It is precisely of this last I would warn you. Neither 
you nor Mrs. Craythorp can possibly know what character 
he bears amongst almost all the officers of the camp. I 
should hope his sister did not know, or I should never for- 
give her for allowing you to be seen under the escort of a 
man known as a notorious gambler, if he is not worse, and 
ready at any time to join in any low or vicious amusement 
proposed.** 

" Oh, Norman I surely you are mistaken I " exclaimed 
Lilian, quite shocked by such a disclosure. 

" No ; I wish I were, for his sake. His character is only 
too well known. Men rarely think it worth while to wear 
a mask to each other in these things, unless they are great 
hypocrites, whatever they may do before women. Indeed, 
Mr. Edgar Blake rather piques himself on his profligacy 
amongst the young men only too ready to join him. What 
do you think I must feel, Lilian, when I see you, so pure, 
BO innocent, so ignorant of all harm, leaning upon the arm 
of a man steeped in vice, parading your intimacy with him 
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befora the very men who have been his oompanions in the 
most degrading scenes through which a man can possibly 
passt" 

"I am certain I did not know there was any harm, 
Norman I ** 

" No^ Lilian, I know full well you did not, purest and 
beet of God's creatures. I am almost afraid I ought not 
to have said all I have to you. The very existence of vice 
ought not even to be mentioned in the presence of one so 
young, so unsuspecting as yourself. But I feared that Mrs. 
Graythorp, who never liked me much, would say my inter- 
ference was impertinent And so it may be ; but from you, 
dearest Lilian, I do hope for forgiveness. You cannot but 
know that it is only the deep interest which I take in all 
that concerns your honour, your pure unsullied fisune, which 
has forced this disagreeable task upon me. As for Miss 
Blake, if she does not already know all this about her 
brother, she will never forgive me.** 

" I feel quite certain Kate does not know anything about 
it, Norman. On the contrary, she thinks her brother the 
very pattern of everything that is good. I know Fanny 
does ; she has told me that so often.** 

" I should say, then, the sooner Miss Blake knows this 
the better, in order that she may not again expose you to 
the hints and innuendoes of men not much better than her 
brother. And she would show herself much more your 
friend if she remonstrated with you, and tried to prevent 
your visiting a place where it would be better for you never 
to come.** 

<* Oh, Norman ! Norman I *' exclaimed Lilian ; " not go 
* to the camp ! I should never see you, then ! ** she added, 
with a reproachful tone^ " for you know you won*t come to 
see me!** 

'' Is it, then, only to see me that you come to Grassy- 
moor, dear Lilian ) ** asked the young man, his heart throb- 
bing wildly. 

** Oh, Norman I Norman I ** answered Lilian, the tears 
streaming through the fingers she held before her face, 
** you know it is all your &ult. If you would but come to 
Femwold, I would never go near Grassymoor again ! What 
do I care for the camp, or any one in it, but you 1 ** 

Yes, it was said rapidly, impulsively, as everything else 
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she said or did. Her words well-nigh stanned Nonrnm 
with the extreme joy with which they thrilled him 1 To 
be so loved by her — ^loved for himself alone — loved in spite 
of his poverty, in spite of the drcamstances of his birth I 
He could scarcely believe in such happiness. He took her 
hand — ^he covered it again and again with passionate kisses. 
For a few seconds not a word could he frame, the excite- 
ment of his mind was so great. 

At last he recovered the power of speech. "My own 
sweet lilian," he exclaimed, " your goodness is only equalled 
by your heavenly innocence, purity, and childlike oonfidenoe. 
Adored Lilian ! worshipped from the first moment I ever 
saw you " (it is to be supposed he had forgotten what he had 
said of her to Helen that first night after he had seen her, 
in this very room), " I will not betray your confidence in 
my honour, my passionate love ! Nay, hear me, sweet love 1 
Let me but win a name, a position worthy to be offered you, 
who would be so proud, so glorified, to lay them at your 
feet) with my life, my love, my whole being ! See what a 
prospect there is that I should obtain that name, that posi- 
tion, before very long, in the arduous war for which we are 
enrolled ! Can you doubt, too much, beloved Lilian 1 that 
with such a stimulus to my efforts as you have given me 
now, it can belong ere I obtain the ambitious height to 
which your love leads me to aspire t It cannot be long 
now before we are ordered off for the Crimea ; and, once 
there, do you not think I will strain every nerve to obtain 
those prizes which will entitle me to claim you, the highest 
of them all T 

''Qo to the Crimea^ Norman !" almost shrieked Lilian; . 
" oh, yon can never think of it ; you will be killed — 
killed I and I shall never, never see you again 1 Oh, I shall 
die if you eveu think of it !" and her tears streamed afrash, 
and her voice broke into sobs, at the bare contemplation 
of such an event as his death. * 

But Norman was firm in his manly determination. He 
rejected every plea she offered with a heroism which cer- 
tainly did him credit, seeing how head over ears he was 
plunged in that sweet delirium commonly called love. 
And Norman's passion for that wayward child was inspired 
by the true love of a noble, manly, unselfish heart Not for 
aU the temptations of her sweet, eloquent pleadinga— not 
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for ftll the languishing love of those beautiful eyes-^not for 
all those moving tears^ would he flinch one moment from 
that true chivalry of love which constitutes itself the most 
jealous guardian of the honour and interests of the beloved 
one, and defends that post against none so vigorously as 
its own weakness, fulfilling its self-constituted duty even 
to the sacrifice of its own passionate longings 1 Lilian was 
forced to be content with his present promise to come and 
see her every day if he could, and especially to be present 
at her ball, which would now take place in a few days. 
With these promises she allowed him to go back to Grassy- 
moor, where his duties now imperatively called him. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Katb Blikb was astounded when she heard from Lilian 
what an accusation Norman Meredith brought against her 
brother £dgar. Not that she would allow to her that she 
believed it for one moment. She told her she knew it 
was false, and was so overwhelmed with horror at the very 
thought of it, that Lilian, always impulsive, and from that 
very reason easily influenced, began to think Norman might 
have been mistaken, misinformed, or led, without knowing 
it, to exaggerate the evil merely on her account. The result 
of her interview with Norman she did not, however, impart 
to her friend Kate; there was a certain consciousness of 
secret opposition to be dreaded from that quarter which 
restrained Lilian from making any confidence of that sort 
to her, at l^ast for the present. Besides, her little head 
was already full of plans to overcome Norman's determina- 
tion not to accept the generous profler of her hand ofc once. 
To such a temperament as hers, the future was a vague, 
misty, far-off land, peopled with phantoms without name 
or form. Even '' t^o-morrow " she thought a long way 
off She knew in reality only " to-day,** and " to-day " she 
wanted everything done with all the impatience of an 
unreasoning child. 

Little did Kate think, as she left Foxgrove, where an 
interesting visit from Mr. Chaffinch had detained her all the 
time of Norman's interview with Lilian, what a blow-— 
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almost &tal in its consequences to all her plans — ^awaited 
her in the discovery of Edgar^s profligacy. Notwithstanding 
that Lilian had told her with all the delicacy and shrinking 
that a good heart would feel on such an occasion, she was 
deeply wounded, all the more that her skilful prescience 
took in the extent of the danger with which it menaced her 
at one swift glance. It was now she was sorry that she had 
not given a decided answer to the formal offer the Hon. 
and Kev. Mr. Chaffinch had made to her that morning. 
He had done it so deliberately, so sincerely, that she had 
thought she might safely keep him in a little suspense, in 
order to enhance the value of her acceptance. She did not 
say that the prospect of being the companion through liSe 
of a man for whom she had so high an estimation was 
distasteful to her, but it " was so sudden !** '' so unexpected l** 
(Oh, Kate !) She had never wished to marry before her 
dear little Fanny was settled in life ; she required, as he but 
too well knew, the care and superintendence of a maternal 
eye ; and who was there to protect her from getting into 
such another scrape as that from which Mr. Chaffinch's 
profound knowledge of human nature had so lately and so 
kindly extricated her 1 She really was afraid to leave her 
alone to those whose vigilance was either not so watchful as 
her own, or which she had contrived so completely to elude. 
Kate was sincere in giving this reason for her delay in 
accepting a proposal in every way so advantageous to her. 
She felt it would be so much better for her own future 
position that it should be out of the power of Fanny to 
commit any imprudence, whose consequences could not £ul 
to affect her most, as that position offered most advantages. 
She had hoped to keep Mr. Chaffinch in play till she had 
seen what chance there was for Fanny in the captivation 
of Mr. Arthur Hammond. She had not meant that the 
rector should have declared himself so soon, and it was 
chiefly to gain time for the development of her schemes for 
Fanny's promotion that she had alleged reasons for a delay, 
which Mr. ' Chaffinch could not but approve. However, 
when she came to reflect that, though she had not yet 
accepted him, Mr. Chaffinch was as much bound to her by 
lus proposal as if she had, unless she released him hy 
declining it altogether, she began to think that perhaps, 
after all, it would give her a better opportunity of finding 
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out how much of Norman's accusatioDS against her brother 
had any foundation. Had she been engaged to Mr. 
Chaffinch, she would almost have felt obliged to tell him 
all about this new dilemma. Having sought his %dvice in 
the case of Fanny, and not being aware that she would not 
have done so, but that his co-operation was absolutely neces- 
sary before she could get Mr. Wilson out of Femwold, he 
might have had a good right to complain that she had not 
treated him with the same confidence as regarded Edgar, 
and would, perhaps, have made that a sufficient reason ibr 
withdrawing his pretensions to her hand. 

She firmly believed that the accusations Norman brought 
against Edgar were, if not wholly without foundation, at 
least grossly exaggerated. She knew he had suffident 
reason to be provoked by Lilian's late encouragement of 
Edgar's attentions ; though she little knew how far his right 
to reprobate such attentions, now extended, and he might 
be, after all, only prompted by a desire to prejudice Lilian 
against a rival he was afraid might be too successfuL But 
when she came to reflect on all she knew of her brother, and 
all she had noticed at different times, she began to be afraid 
she would but too surely find a real foundation when she 
came to look into the mfitter. Edgar was so very weak, so 
easily led astray, and there was so much temptation around 
him. Several incidents came back to her memory, small 
and perhaps insignificant, but still enough to lead her to 
suppose that there might be more of which she knew nothing. 
There was the falsehood he had told her when he had 
tried to mislead her about dining with Mr. Hammond at 
Edenmouth. Then again, what had he been doing with him- 
self, instead of watching over Fanny, and allowing her to get 
into such a scrape ? She had not inquired into that yet j 
she had been so preoccupied with her own schemes and 
those she had been trying to forward for Fanny's advance- 
ment in life. 

It was a cruel blow to her to think that it was not at all 
unlikely she would be obliged to believe all Norman had 
said of him. He had always been, to all appearances, the 
very model of a well-conducted, moral young man. He had 
always so strongly expressed his extreme abhorrence of the 
low pleasures to which so many young men of his age were 
addicted ; had even paraded so openly, whenever an occasion 

p 
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offered, his determination not to oonntenance anything bo 
extremely degrading to the intellect, that he had alraoflt 
hliuded his sister Kate to his real character, and made her 
helieve that he was so thoroughly aware of the vantage- 
ground a character for strict morality was sure to give him, 
that he would not on any account do anything to forfeit it. 
Kate had been proud, and justly so, of her brother's purity 
of nature. She had even gone so far as to hope that it was 
strong enough to preserve him from vices distasteful to him, 
and from which, she was afraid, the weakness of his character, 
under temptation, would not suffice to restrain him. 

" Indeed," she said to herself, as she paced up and down 
the drawing-room — ^these thoughts crowding on her mind— > 
" this is a worse a£bir than Fanny's romantic folly 1 But, 
forewarned, foreanued 1 I wonder if any one knows where 
he is to-night ? He should have come in before thi& I have 
relaxed my curb on him too m\)ch ! I might have expected 
this of bim, knowing him aa well as I do 1 But I little 
thought he would be so lost to all sense of his own interests 
as to compromise himself so seriously." She rang the bell, 
and the servant who appeared, said, in answer to her 
inquiries, that he did not think Mr. Edgar bad gone farther 
than Grassymoor, as he had heard the gardener say he met 
Mr. Edgar in Alder Lane as he was coming home from 
Edenmouth, where he had been to see after some flowers 
and plants Mr. Bose, the gardener at Fernwold, had asked 
him to order, at the nursery-ground, for the ball on Thurs- 
day. 

" That will do, Jessop," said his mistress. *' Tell Ann she 
need not wait for me to-night, and you can all go to bed at 
your usual hour. I have letters to write, and will open the 
door for Mr. Edgar myself." 

*' Hadn't I better leave it on the latch, marm, as I always 
does ? Mr. Edgar has his key." 

** "No ; bolt it, and put the chain up ; I don't mind going 
to open it. I should not like to sit here all alone with that 
door on the latch," she added carelessly. 

The servant had scarcely withdrawn, when Fanny came 
into the room. She was going to bed ; she had such a bad 
headache 1 Poor Fanny had a good many bad headaches lately. 
She did not tell Kate that she wanted to seek the solitude of 
her bed, that she might solace herself with a good cry ; 
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wondering all the while, "however dear, dear Herbert could 
have left Femwold without so much as saying good-bye to 
her, even if his mother were ever so ill I When would he 
come back ? Would he ever write to her 1 And if he did, 
how could she ever get his letters 1" Kate had had the 
lock of the post-bag altered, and would keep the key so 
close, there was no chance of Fanny's getting hold of a letter 
unknown to her ! 

" I was coming up to see you, Fanny,** her sister said, as 
she entered. " Just, come here one moment. I want you to 
tell me what you know about the way in which Edgar has 
been amusing himself lately. How came he not to know 
anything of your meeting so often with Mr. Wilson f I 
thought you and Edgar were always such inseparable com- 
panions. How is it you seem to have been so much thrown 
on the society of others I" 

" I don't know, Kate, ind^d I don't," returned Fanny 
piteously. " Edgar went always with me, — at least, at 
first," she hastily added, seeing her sister's keen eye bent 
upon her fJEuse. 

" And afterwards, Fan, — what did he do with himself 
afterwards ) Was he always with you afterwards ?" * 

Fanny hung down her head ; she coloured violently. She 
knew she was in Kate's power ; had she not the knowledge 
of her folly to hold over her head, whenever she liked ? 

" I — I — ^promised Edgar not to say anything," she 
stammered out at last. 

'' Promised him not to say anything " replied her sister 
scornfully. "I suppose yon would have promised not to 
say anything had you known he was going to cut his 
own throat ? Tou had better tell me at once, Fanny, what 
you do know. I suppose you made a bargain that if he 
would not inquire what you were about, you would not tell 
me that he was never at home when I was out 1 Why did 
you not both go and- drown yourselves in the fishpond 
together ? You could not have done anything half so mad 
as you have, both of you." 

" Oh, Kate 1 " sobbed out poor Fanny, '* 1 am so miser- 
able ! " 

<< I dare say you are," she replied, hard as marble to the 
tears and sobs of the poor girL " People generally are when 
they have done something very stupid or very wrong j they 

p 2 
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can't expect to be anything else. Bat come, hovr many 
times bave you been down to open the door for Edgar at 
no one knows what o'clock in the morning 1 " 

"Only twice, Elate," she faltered out; "once when you bolted 
the front door yourself, and once when the latch was sprung 
by accident. Edgar could always let himself in with his key." 

"And how did you know he could not get inl" inquired 
Kate, determined to come to the truth of the whole affair. 

" He used to throw up gravel at my window," whimpered 
out Fanny. 

A pretty intrigue going on under Kate's own eyes, and 
she to have been so deceived ! For an instant her eyes 
flashed with an anger she could scarcely control ; but she 
recollected all at once that it would be cruel to visit it on 
Fanny, whose greatest fault in this affair had been her ex- 
treme good nature, and her affection for her brother. Edgar 
was the culprit ; he Xhe hypocrite ; he the coward, sUnking 
home from his revels, and entering his father's house in that 
clandestine manner. Kate's lip curled with inefiable scorn ; 
for one moment her contempt for the man was so great that 
she almost forgot he was her brother. 

" Well, well. Fan," she said at last, " these are sad doings. 
But it is of no use scolding about them now. I will take 
pretty good care they never occur again ; and you may 
thank your stars I have found them out before you got into 
a worse mess. What might the servants have said of such 
goings on 1 They might very well have refused to believe 
it was your brother who threw gravel up at your window. 
You will sleep with me to-night, Fanny, and every night 

till What pains I took to make your little bedroom 

so pretty for you, — what pleasure I took in all its arrange- 
ments ! Oh, Fan, Fan, to reward me in this manner ! " 
Kate knew that such words as these were the severest 
punishment she could inflict on the tender heart of poor 
Fanny. This last cried and sobbed till Kate, at last, was 
moved to some pity. 

" There, there. Fan ! now dry your eyes and go to bed. 
If you will promise faithfully that this shall be the last time 
you ever do anything without my knowledge, I will let you 
remain in your room. Now, go to bed, and bathe your eyes 
well in hot water first, or your face will be all swollen and 
disfigured to-morrow." 
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Fanny, only too glad to think she should not lose the 
precious solitude which she devoted to thoughts of her dear 
Herbert, promised entire submiBsion to Kate's will, and, 
receiving an affectionate kiss in return, escaped from her 
stem inquisitor with a sense of great relief. 

ELate was now left to herself ^er father was away in 
town, and every one else gone to bed, — she might almost as 
well have been alone in the house. Foxgrove was a large 
rambling house, though comparatively a new one, and the 
servants' bedrooms were so remote from the dining-room on 
the ground-floor where she resided ! But she was a very coura- 
geous girl ; and had she been inclined to give way to silly 
£wcies or cowardly imaginings, to-night she had no leisure 
for such things. Her mind was strung to meet the emer- 
gency of the case — ^bent upon overcoming, before it was too 
late, an evil more menacing than any which had yet threat* 
ened her. Hour aflber hour she sat there unmoved, her 
nerves as steady as if she had been waiting in broad daylight, 
instead of thus watching the night creep on towards the 
small hours of the morning. 

At last she heard the sound of a horse's feet coming slowly 
up the road in the distance, then up the drive leading to 
the house. They stopped at the front door, and, after some 
fumbling, a key was tried in the latch, but^ as may be 
supposed, after her orders to the footman, very fruitlessly. 

Kate already stood in the hall, her candle in her hand. 
She now went up to the door, drew back the bolt, took down 
the chain, and opened it. Both the brother and the sister 
started back at the sight of each other, — Edgar confounded 
at seeing Kate, where, at the very utmost, he might have 
expected to see Fanny, and Kate, for the moment, quite 
shocked at the appearance her brother presented. 

His dress was torn, and covered with blood and mud ; 
his face swollen and disfigured with bruises and cuts, 
from which blood still seemed to ooze, while a vacant stare 
at Kate showed that he was only half sobered by his fall. 
His horse, too, bore marks which plainly indicated that he 
also had been on the ground. It was a valuable hunter, 
now completely ruined; for both its knees were broken ! 
Kate saw all this by the light of the candle she held in her 
hand, and by the faint dawn now gradually iacreasing. 
' So these are the results of your evening's amusements," 
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she said, in a tone of voice profoundly sarcastic. '' You need 
not attempt any excuse," she continued ; ** I know where 
you have spent this night as well as many others ; and,** she 
added significantly, 'Mf no one else had told me, the state 
you are in now would have sufficiently betrayed you.** 

" I only went out for a ride, Kate," muttered the young 
man ; " and I met with Colonel Cooper and several other 
fellows, and they asked me to go back to the mess with 
them. I should have been home hours ago, but the night 
was so dark, and the chestnut stumbled over a heap of 
stoues at the turn of the lane, and threw me on my head 
and stunned me. I must have lain there for hours." 

" Don't add cowardice and falsehood to your other delicate 
qualities," returned Kate bitterly. " Who, of all others, 
should be the person to divulge your shame, but Korman 
Meredith? and to whom should he tell it but to Lilian 
Craythorp ?" 

" D — him !" exclaimed Edgar, gradually sobered by 
Kate's manner and his triple expose to the three last persons 
he could have wished should see him without his mask. 
" But I'll be even with him yet," he muttered between his 
teeth, with an expression of rage upon his disfigured coun- 
tenance, which in no wise added to his beauty. 

"1 don't think swearing will amend your case much," 
resumed his sister. ''I was not aware you were such a 
proficient in so very gentlemanly an accomplishment 1 I 
must say the triumph of your intellect over matter to-night 
has been most signal I Defeated by your rival, who, I have 
no doubt, made the most of your disgrace to advance his own 
suit ; overthrown by the mastery of your senses ; more like 
an unreasoning animal than an intelligent man, you offer a 
pretty spectacle to the eyes of a sister, on whose pride and 
affection you have so skilfully imposed by the most hypo- 
critical assumption of superior mind and nature. If it were 
not for the eternal disgrace which would result to me and 
Fanny for you to be seen in such a state by strangers, I 
would ring the bell till not one servant remained in their room, 
instead of coming to gaze upon such an edifying sight 1" 

" Don't drive me mad, Kate, with your sarcasm," muttered 
the unfortunate young man, writhing under the pitiless 
whip of her contempt. " It is quite enough for me to feel 
l^ow low I have brought myself without — without ** and 
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here he broke out mto a half repenrtant, half maudlin ^oii of 
whimper. 

<< Hold your tongue, do^ hypoerite and fool, if you can !*' 
aaid hin sister with sujNreme contempt. "Don't expose 
yourself more to me tlmn you can help. There, sit down 
whilst I light this lantern and go with you to the stable. 
You are scarcely in a state to be trusted with a light there." 

** But don't you see, Kate, that White must come and see 
to the chestnut,** he remonstraited. '* I am afraid his knees 
«re seriously injured.* 

** I wish that were the only injury your folly were to 
entail to-night 1 Though how papa is to afford you such 
another horse as this I can't very well see. Why could you 
not be content to take the brown cob, or even the pony, for 
Buch an expedition as this ; only your vanity to cut a dash 
before the other young men, your fit companions, would 
not permit you to tide such prudence. There, sit still ! 
I will go and call White myself; too much precaution 
cannot be used to conceal as much as possible from the 
servants the point to which you have foi^tten yourself" 

Kate ought to have been aware how difficult it is at all 
times to blind the eyes of those ever-watchful Argi, who 
*' eat of Our bread, and drink of our cup," judging us all the 
while with a keen and even-handed justice, weighing all our 
actions, sifting our chaff from our wheat, looking deeply and 
searchingly into our weaknesses bared to their eyes ! Too 
often had £dgar come back in his present state, barring the 
blood, for it not to be well known, especially as more than 
once a belated footman or housemaid had witnessed his 
return to the house in a more than equivocal state. 

Kate soon returned to the hall, and vety shortly after- 
wards the groom, still half asleep, followed her. The state 
Edgar was in, and what was worse in his eyes, the injury of 
the animal, of which he was professionally proud and natu- 
rally fond, quite shocked him. He took in the whole occur- 
rence at a glance, and a manly feeing c^ commiseration for 
his young mistress awoke a sympathy for her he was £ar 
from entertaining for " Must' Edgar !" 

'* Hadn't I best call Hann to come and 'elp you, ma^rm? " 
he said respectfully ; *' and sure Td best take the cob and 
ride over for Dr. Goldfinch ; you much best have some one 
t' help you, now master 's "way," 
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''Oh, no, thank yon. White ; I don't think Mr. Edgar is 
mnch hnrt ; I hope not If I want anything, I will call Mii» 
Fanny, bnt I don't want to alarm any one to-night. I am 
afraid the chestnat is more hnrt than even yonr skill can 
repair. Please to take th» poor animal away now ; I need 
not recommend it to yonr best care." 

^ I'll do my best by him, ma'rm," exclaimed the groom, 
. touching his forelock for want of a hat. Elate, moved by 
the man's respectful tone, or perhaps thinking kind words 
were best policy to one she was obliged to call as a witness 
to Edgar^s disgrace, had responded to the groom's offer of 
help in tone and manner precisely answering to his own. 
Perhaps she might thereby seek to imply that she under- 
stood and appreciated his sympathy ; perhaps she thought 
to win him over to say as little as he could of what he must 
only understand too well. 

Kate now went to the kitchen, and returning with a large 
jug of water still warm enough for her purpose, went up 
with her brother to his room. Here she helped him to take 
off his soiled and torn garments and put on his dressing-gown ; 
she then bathed his face well and removed as much of the mud 
and blood as she could. A^v a little time spent in minia- 
tering to his comforts, a great deal more than he really 
deserved, he did not look quite so deplorable. There was 
one cut deep enough on his head, and two lesser ones on 
his cheek, quite enough to show her that a week or ten 
days' imprisonment in the house, if not in his own room, 
would be one inevitable pumshment of his escapade. 

Kate strapped and bandaged the well-washed cuts with so 
much skill, if with little tenderness, that Edgar could not 
help feeling grateful to her for the great relief her care had 
brought to the smarting and stiffness of his wounds. 

" I shall not say much more to you to-night, Edgar," she 
observed; "you must believe that I cannot but feel deeply 
shocked and grieved to find myself so completely mistaken 
jnone of whom I was not a little proud, and in whom I have 
*»ad such implicit confidence. You have most cruelly deceived 
and imposed upon me for months, and, for the selfish gratifi- 
cation of your own low propensities, have perilled not only 
your own best interests, but also those of both Fanny and 
r?T ' ^^^ risked their ruin at a time when they are most 
^^*^Kf to be most advanced. To think that it is for such a 
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retam that I bave done everything in my power to give yoa 
enjoyment and to induce papa to give you everything neces- 
sary to keep ap that appearance in the world to which you 
seemed to think his money and our new position entitled 
yoiL Say nothing more to-night, Edgar, hut try and get 
some sleep, and thank the good fortune which has enahled 
me to find you out whilst there may he yet time to save us 
all from the consequences of your ahaurd folly.** 

Elate found this was the host tone to take with her 
miserably weak-minded brother. She found him so subdued 
and penitent in the morning when she carried him some tea 
-H90 ready to acquiesce in anything she proposed — ^that she 
softened very much in her manner towards him, e8{)ecially 
when her maid Ann was in the room. She had judged it proper 
to summon her to help her in attending upon Edgar. She 
had been so careful to speak lightly of his *' accident*' to all 
the house, that she was in hopes the servants would believe it 
nothing else, especially as she relied on the groom for keep- 
ing her secret. He certainly did ; but the broken knees of 
the ruined chestnut, the torn coat, the groom's very silence, all 
they had gathered before from their own observation, actually 
made this '' accident,** in their eyes, more serious than it was 
in point of fact. They did not fail to discuss it amongst them- 
selves, and graphicaUy figured the meeting of the brother 
and sister, which they now very sensibly thought was not so 
unpremediitated as they had at first imagined. The pretty 
housemaid, who had felt rather offended when Edgar, in a 
state when he could not well be said to be responsible for his 
actions, or he never would have committed such a scandal in 
his own home, where, of all places, he most wished to preserve 
a spotless character, had chucked her under the chin and 
seized a kiss on her lips, which she rubbed for an hour after- 
wards to get the '^ stain off,** rather gloated over the imagi- 
nary meeting on which she pleased herself in dwelling. 

** Blest," she would add at the end of her long story, ** if 
missus is very pleassmt when she isn't best pleased ; and 
when she saw Must' Edgar come home like that, and look- 
ing no better nor a brute beast, blest if she wouldn*t just 
terrify him tidy 1 ** 

Kate had every reason to tell Edgar that her own and 
Fanny *s prospects had never been so near what she most 
desired. Lilian had told her there was no doubt but that 
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to Herbert Wilson, that lie felt in Lis inmost sool tbat he 
had brought this merited reproof from his diocesan on his 
own head, and that its attending oonseqaences were bat the 
just punishment entailed hj his own wcAkness. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Thb day arriyed at last in which the grand ball was to 
oome off in the evening. It dawned with a great dis- 
appointment to Lilian. Break&st was hardlj over before 
she received a hurried note from Norman, saying that he 
oould not possibly be at the ball that night. He was ordered 
away that very day to the Continent with business connected 
with raising more men for the Legion. He was very mncli 
disappointed, though glad of an opportunity to perform any 
duty which might eventually be the means of bringing him 
nearer to that time when he might claim her as his own. So 
sanguine had the young man beoDme under the new influence 
which spurred him on ! 

Kate Blake could scarcely conceal her satisfiwHon when 
she heard that Norman was not to be at the balL She 
dreaded above all things the colouring he might |^ve to lilian 
and others of the cause of Edgar's accident. Up to the present^ 
no one she reaUy cared about thought, or seamed to have the 
least suspicion, that it was not purely the result of a mis- 
chance. Every one had sent to make courteous inquiries as 
soon as it was known he was hurt. Of course, it was impos- 
sible Edgar should be present at the ball ; but that was 
another source of great satiafiiction to Kate. She was qnite 
thankful to have so good an excuse to keep him out of Lilian's 
sight till the first impression of the report Norman had given 
her of his conduct had worn off her mind. She thought his 
appearance to her before this derirable result had been ob- 
tained, might only serve to revive those ideas she had done 
what she could to eflho& 

But Lilian was very much disappointed. It required all 
Sjite Blake's wit and tact to divert an explosion likely to take 
place between the mother and the daughter on the occasion, 
and which, she feared, might be attended with the most fiital 
consequences to the programme Kate had drawn out for 
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heraelL It was only as the day advanoed, and the bustle of 
the preparations progressed, and, above all, when she went 
to inspect the magnificent supper Gunter*8 men were now 
laying out in the supper-room, that Lilian became at all paci- 
fied Kate improved this change so greatly to advantage, that^ 
before the hour for dressing had arrived, Lilian's disappoint- 
ment was transformed into downright anger with Norman. 

Kate was in high spirits with her success, and the near ap- 
proach of the hour, she had every reason to think, was the hour 
of her unmitigated triumph. She bantered and rallied poor 
Fanny most unmercifully, and forced that disconsolate young 
damsel into several fetint laughs during the process of the 
evening's toilette, which took place soon after in Kate's own 
dressing-room. Kate was bent on dressing Fanny's hair 
herself, and was soon plying brush and comb so skilfully, 
that Ann, joint attendant on the young ladies, could no 
longer think it unwarrantable presumption which had 
prompted her to supersede her in her office. 

Fanny winced every now and then, as her sister, certainly 
very inadvertently, pulled a stray hair, or stuck a black pin 
in a position too much on the perpendicular to enter com- 
fortably into the hair. Once she even cried out, as a sharper 
prick than usual forced an exclamation from her lips. — 

** Never mind. Fan, dear," cried her sister, in high spirits ; 
"il faut soufirir pour ^tre belle." 

" But I have no one to be * belle' for, BLate," sighed Fanny 
in a doleful voice ; "you know poor Herbert won't be there; 
be wouldn't go to a ball, even were he to come back to 
Femwold." 

'' Pooh I pooh ! my dear, what does that signify 9 you may 
improve yourself, you know. We should always ' improve 
each shining hour,' like the ' little busy bee.' Wasn't that 
lesson one of the earliest imprinted on our infant minds) 
thereby testifying most strongly to its importance through 
life. I am quite shocked at you. Fan, to find you set so little 
store by that most valuable of M precepts," continued Euate, 
with a mock seriousness, " and seem to be so dense to the 
whole extent of its application." 

But Fanny did not seem to understand all that was im- 
plied in Kate's lively speech. She appeared plunged in a 
dreamy, listless sort of state all the time her toilette pro- 
gi^ssed under the skilful fingers of her sister. 
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At last it was accomplished, and Kate had every reason 
to he satisfied with the success of her lahoars. Never had 
Fanny heen dressed so appropriately to suit the peculiar 
style of her very pretty &ce. She looked as delicate, as fresh, 
as fragrant, as the sweet wild roses wreathed in her hair, 
scarcely tinged with a pink blush, rendering them all the 
more lovely. A diaphanous dress of white tarlatan, over 
white glac6 silk, fell in the graceful folds of a double skirt, 
looped at intervals with wild roses, to match her head-dresa 
Kate would not allow her any trinkets, save a pretty pearl 
ornament for her neck, and bracelets to match; so that an 
ensemble was produced the most likely to suggest the idea 
of a bride to the already prepossessed Mr. Arthur Hammond, 
offering, in its simplicity, the most striking contrast to the 
rich dress prepared for the young mistress of Fern wold. 
Fanny could not help smiliflg with pleasure as she surveyed 
herself in the large cheval glass her sister lowered for the 
purpose ; a smile Kate hailed as one of good omen for the 
success of her plans. It rewarded her for all the pains she 
had taken. 

The entrance of the sisters into the ball-room was a com- 
plete triumph, as far as the gentlemen were concerned. 
Many of the ladies disapproved of Kate's self-possessed 
manner ; they thought it did not sit well on one so young ; 
others did not like the part she had taken in the WooUett 
business ; others again could not forgive her' for her decided 
success with the gentlemen. Altogether, Kate*s position was 
not enviable ; it was not attained without many efforts on 
her part, and maintained with still more. There were un- 
pleasant checks and annoyances, sufficient to have proved 
formidable obstacles to one of a more sensitive and less 
determined nature. But Kate played for high stakes, and 
she felt sure that, if she risked nothing, she could not expect 
to win much more than that very extreme of negativeness ; 
and being a bold player, she was, consequently, a successful 
one. She made her calculations so exactly, turned even 
what most threatened her into sources of such renewed suc- 
cess, that it seemed as if the more she was struck, the less it 
produced the result which seemed the most probable. 

To-night she had purposely delayed their appearance till 
she felt most of the company had arrived. She would not have 
missed the 6clat of a separate entree for a good deal ; she 
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knew that a good first impression was often more than half 
the battle. It is true she had futhfolly promised Lilian to 
be with her, as earlj as posnble^ to help her to reoeive the 
company ; bat she excused her breach of &ith so prettily on 
tiie score of *^ dear Edgar," that it was impossible to scold her. 

"^ How is your brother this erening, dear Misa Blake ) " 
oonrteoosly asked Mrs. Montague, who had advanced to meet 
the sisters when they came in. ''I was so sony to hear of 
his accidents I did not know of it till we came home, or I 
would have written to express my sympathy with yon.** 

** Oh, thank you,** replied Kate, with great empressement, 
** dear Edgar is much better to-night I scarcely liked to 
leave him, dear boy; but he would not hear of our staying 
at home with him, this evening of all othenL He is so un- 
selfish, so considerate ; and this, you know, is Fanny's first 
ball He could not think of disappointing her, so I was 
obliged to give in to him.** 

** I am so sony he is not able to come,"* said Lilian ; '' X 
have so many young ladies to-night^ I am afraid we shall be 
at a loss for partners ! " 

" He regrets more than enough that he is not able to be 
here," Kate answered boldly ; ''he says he was to have danced 
the first quadrille with you ; that you promised him the last 
time we were at Grassymoor.** 

This seemed, to all appearances, to be an unlucky speech 
of Kate'a She herself had not been blind to all its possible 
consequences ; but she wished to show Lilian how very un- 
important she held Norman's accusation of her brother, by 
thus openly speaking of a time which brought that accu- 
sation about. As it was, it awakened painful thoughts and 
remorse of conscience in Lilian's breast, when she reflected 
upon the unkind feelings with which she had allowed Kate 
to inspire her for one who had risked so much to warn her 
of her danger in so openly encouraging a man of his cha- 
racter, especially before strangers^ who would be sure to judge 
her harshly. She blushed and turned away, but soon lost in 
the exdtement around her even this sl^ht twinge of an 
upbraiding conscience. 

"How very pretty your sister looks to-night^ my dear 
Hiss Blake," said Mrs. Montague, who still stood near her. 
" How she brightens up when she speaks 1 her smile is quite 
like a sunbeam 1 " 
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'< You are too indnlgenty dear Mrs. Montague," returned 
the delighted Kate ; '* dear little Fan, you have no idea what 
a sweet pet she is 1 Oh, Mr& Hammond, I am so very glad 
to see you again 1 What a stranger you have been 1 Fanny» 
dear, Mrs. Hammond is asking for you." 

Mrs. Hammond was very much of Mrs. Montague's 
opinion. Fanny did look very well. Her animated look 
bad returned to her amazingly since her entrance into the 
ball-room. Indeed Kate had nothing to complain of in the 
shape of an arriire penses of regret overshadowing her coun* 
tenance, for there was nothing of the sort left in Fanny's 
delighted little heart when Mrs. Hammond, who was always 
▼ery fond of her, made room for her little frieod on the seat 
beside her. She was now placed exactly where Kate most 
vant'Cd to see her, and where Mr. Arthur Hammond, now 
talking to some of his friends at the other end of the room, 
was most likely to come before long. Nor was she dis- 
appointed in her expectation. Before the first notes of the 
next quadrille were struck, he had secured Fanny as his 
partner. 

<< Bring her back to me, Arthur;" said hia mother to him, 
as he led off the pleased and blushing Fanny. 

Oh, Herbert Wilson 1 could you but have seen your loved 
one, over whose desolate sorrow and blighted trust your 
heart mourned and yearned with a tenderness you had not 
for your own bereavement, thus standing beside the tall 
figure of Arthur EEammond, looking up into his face with 
i^uch gentle, timid eyes, such a sweet smile un her lips^ such 
a soft blush on her cheek, what experience of the human 
heart would you have learnt from such a spectacle 1 

"Are you not dancing, dear Miss Blake?" asked Mrs. 
Hammond of Kate, who stood near her, watching the im- 
pression Fanny was making on her partner. 

*^ No, not yet," answered Kate, hesitatingly, with a look 
slightly conscious; she was too self-possessed ever to be 
guilty of a timid or surprised blush ; nothing ever surprised 
Kate. '' The &ct is, I rather wanted to see Mra Craythorp 
before I engaged myself to dance; but I can scarcely leave 
Fanny ; she would be so timid without me." 

<* Oh, surely you could intrust her to my care," exclaimed 
Mrs. Hammond; ^'I don't think she would be afraid of 
having me for a chaperon. I shall stay here, you know. 
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I like to see the young people dance, and shall have mnch 
pleasure in taking your sweet sister under my wing." 

"Oh, thank you!" cried Kate, with great effusion, ''if 
you would be so kind. But I am so afinud it would be ^ving 
you trouble." 

*' No trouble at all, I assure you. I told Arthur to bring 
her back to me, and she shall stay with me as long as she 
likes ; her pretty chat quite interests me.** 

Kate asked for nothing better : this was more even than 
she could have dared to hope. She fancied she caught a 
slight look of saiis&ction on Mrs. Hammond's face as she 
turned her eyes towards her son and Fanny, now talking 
together with animation. This expression raised her hopes 
in this quarter almost to a certainty. Perhaps mother and 
son had already discussed the subject, and come to an 
amicable understanding on it. What a blessed " perhaps,** 
and how the very thought of it made Kate's heart beat 
with bright anticipations. 

Satisfied that Fanny was now in the best possible hands 
for the rest of the evening, she turned away to take a 
reconnaissance of the rest of the company, and there to 
attend to her own interest. She found Lilian in the full 
height of her glory ; fluted, choy^e, made much of, triumphant, 
as the donor of such a splendid ball deserved and ought to 
be. If Norman was at all thought o^ the thought seemed 
only to be a goad to her extreme brilliancy. Her eyes 
were scarcely less radiant than the bright jewels entwined 
in her hair, flashing on her neck and arms, and twinkling 
in the folds of her rich white lace dress. When Kate saw 
her again, she was flirting vehemently with Lord Morden, 
who had come over from Edenmouth, where he was staying. 
He had come down from town on purpose to see Norman, 
and some other friends he had in the camp at Grassymoor, 
and had received an invitation to the Femwold ball through 
Norman. Kate was delighted to see Lilian so empress^ 
with him, as she now appeared to be j it was grand news to 
tell Mrs. Craythorp ! Who knew what might be the con- 
sequences of this ball 9 Perhaps utter discomfiture to the 
man for whom Kate seemed to entertain an invincible 
hatred, all the stronger because she felt that he thoroughly 
understood her, and had proved invulnerable to every 
weapon with which she had attacked him. Full of new 
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hopes and new schemes, she went np stairs to the drawing- 
Foom, where she knew she would find her best friend and 
ally in these hopes and schemes, with some of the chaperons 
who preferred music and a quiet chat to the excitement 
of the ball-room. Here she found Helen Ruxelej in 
conversation with Mr. Templeton, and here she knew she 
would find the Eev. Mr. Chaffinch, who had no objection to 
countenance the grand doings at Femwold, though, as yet, 
he had only appeared in this very quiet division of the 
gaieties. He was very much pleased to see Kate come into 
the room. Her presence in that quiet drawing-room almost 
gave the favourable answer to his proposal for which he so 
much hoped. He felt how much her desertion of the ball- 
room implied. Although he would presently go down 
himself and glide afiably to and fro the room, sp^iking to 
the dancers during the pauses of the dance, looking amiably 
and paternally on the innocent diversion he thus sanctioned 
and as it were controlled within the bounds of everything 
that was praiseworthy, still it would not do for the bride 
elect of a clergyman, any more than for himself, to be 
whirling about a ball-room in the mazes of a polka or a 
giddy waltz, and, as in her case, in the arms of gay ofiicirs 
from Graa^more, or the young men of the neighbourhood, 
however ancient their descent, or influential their position. 
It may seem strange that Kate did not seek to " improve" 
herself to-night in the same way that she had recommended 
to Fanny. But the old adage of '^ a bird in the hand," dta, 
was always strongly impressed on Kate's mind, provided, at 
the same time, the ** bird in the hand** were really worth 
anjrthing, and those '* in the bush** were nothing more sub- 
stantial than phantoms. 

Tes, she had really come up to the drawing-room to 
relieve the suspense to which she had condemned the unfor- 
tunate Mr. Chaffinch for the last few days. She thought 
she would do well to accept his proposals at once. No evil 
consequence had followed £dgar*s scrape, and she flattered 
herself that, even if any rumours were about, they could be 
outlived by a little boldness. Before the evening was very 
fiu: advanced, Kate had smiled ''yes'* to the Honourable 
Mr. Chaffinch with a most winning grace, and, before the 
eveniog was out, she had informed her dear friend Mrs. 
Qraythorp of the honour Mr. Chaffinch had done her in 

Q 
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ohooilna her to fill the vacancy of the late lady Enulj. 

Mw. Craythorp wa« very pleaued, and veiy congratulatory 

Kate reserved to herwlf the pleasure of telhng Lilian, and 

btcsed Mr* Craythorp to be kind enough not to mention it 

toany one tUl ihe had informed her friend. ^ ,, . . 

ThU vaa not the only suocesBfal termination this ball had 

fitr the Miaa Btakea. The picnic in the old ruins of Bene, 

which Kate set on foot on purpose to give a fresh oppor- 

♦unity to Mr, Arthur Hammond to renew the «eat atten- 

S«a he h«l ri.own Fanny during the ball, and la which 

Jzl Mi* Hammond caught a violent cold; and other 

l!«aJ„«* DMiies, and dinners at Fojtgrove, all in the name 

KTinWlon. were foUowed by the very tMngforw^ 

K I liad ■» strenuously exerted herself from the first 

• tlL* UmU the idea had shaped itself in her brain. Before 

*k1^I»Ii1 of the fortnight named as the term of Norman's 

%h» •«« w gj^g ^33 ^1^^ betrothed bride of Mr. 

aW«00v '•»"/ , 

jLrtlmr Hammond. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

(« I THOUOHT it would rain this evening, John," said Mrs. 
BeDfiel<^ to her husband, taking his hat and coat from him, 
ng he came in, and replacing the last with the flowered 
dressing-gown in which he always sat at home during 
intervals of repose ; ^'you are quite wet, and the rain is all 
iA beads on your hair and whiskers." 

<' It doesn't rain, Bella,*' answered her husband; ''but 
there is a precious thick sea-fog to-night. It has been 
Qoming up all the afternoon, and now it is so dense I cotild 
hardly see the gas-lamps as I came up the street." 

" Oh, that is what the harbour gun has kept firing for, all 

tlie evening, then ! I had a fancy there might be a fog. 

• h?i'»^^^ the gun again! How it reverberates to- 

*' The little wind there is, is dead ashore ; that is why we 
near It so plainiv i ^nx afraid, for the same reason, that it 

• u V *^* ^» John r asked his wife anxiously ? 

; -wo ; and it won't come to-night if they have the least 
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gumption on the other side. Captain Black would not let 
ours go, and telegraphed to say why/' 

*^ I am glad of that/* replied Mrs. Benfield ; '^ I suppose 
the fog is juat as thick on the other side as it is here.'* 

'' Yes, it rolls along with the wind. I wish the ' Blanche* 
were safe in the harbour. I shouldn't wonder if it were for 
her they were firing. She is fully expected to-night ; some 
of our fishing-boats brought word they saw her off the 
Yilleneuve coast ; but there is so very little wind, I am 
afraid she won't be able to get along. I hope she will lie- 
to till daybreak. There's not much chance of the fog lifting 
unless the wind veers to the south-west." 

It seemed that Dr. Benfield knew something of the nature 
of fogs on the coast of Edenmouth, for the gun continued 
firing at intervals all night, reverberating through the solemn 
silence of the dark hours with a prolonged report, roUing. 
along the waves of the dense fog till it broke against the face 
of the inland hill& 

Towards morning the wind seemed to be rising, and, before 
Dr. Benfield rang for his shaving-water, the wind was blow- 
ing a gale from the aouth-west, and the fog was entirely 
oleared away. 

'< Oh 1 John," cried his wife, running up stairs quite out of 
breath — she had gone down to get the dootor^s breakfast 
ready — ** Sarah teUs me there is a large ship on shore on the 
* Black Bocka^' and, from what she says, I do believe it is the 
Blanche." 

" It is quite possible," returned the doctor. ^' Tell Sarah to 
bring my boots up, Bella ; I will run down and see. Is 
breakfast quite ready ? Yes-roh, then I will have a cup of 
coffee before I go out." 

When Dr. Benfield arrived on the beach, he found it 
covered with people, hurrying to and fro, talking all together 
as loud as they could, in order to be heard above the gale. 
But the wind was so high, scarcely a word was intelligible, 
and it was with difiioulty many keep their feet. The cause 
of their excitement was plainly visible. A large ship on 
the rocks, lifted up every now and then by the wind-lashed 
waves, bumped down again as they retreated with the dull, 
hollow noise of a heavy blow, so different from the howl of the 
wind and the roar of the sea, that it was distinctly heard 
above both. Eishing-boats and small cutters were out on 

Q 2 
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tbat wild sea^ vainly trying to get near her a second time. Some 
fifty or sixty drenched soldiers on the heach proved that 
some of the boats had been saccessfol in a first attempt, and 
that it was indeed the ** Blanche** which lay thumping her 
keel on the long, low ledge of black rocks, projecting fitr oat 
into the sea, and forming the east head of Edenmoath bay. 

'* She must have gone down too &r to the westward in 
the fog," said Captain Sinclair, coming np to his friend; 
'' and when the wind rose and cleared away the fog, she saw 
her mistake. In beating np again she woidd in£ftUibly drive, 
before such a gale as this, straight upon the rocka She was 
there at daybreak. The look-out man at the station first 
saw her." 

'' What is going to be done ? " asked Dr. Benfield. *" They 
will never get her off those rocks unless they are quick 
about it !" 

'' No I I wish the steamer would come, for which we tele- 
graphed to Castlehurst; the tide is already beginning to 
float the * Blanche,' and if the steamer were only just here 
in the nick of time, it would be all right. By Qoorge ! 
here she comes ! that will do !" he exclaimed, as a large tug, 
with her full steam on, came round the head of the rocks on 
which the poor '' Blanche" was now in imminent danger of 
breaking her back. 

If the excitement on Edenmouth beach had been great 
before, it increased tenfold on the arrival of the steamer firom 
Castlehurst. The fishermen, tramping about the heavy 
shinglein theirenormous sea-boots, cheered the tug mostlustily 
as it rounded the point. In a few minutes she was prepared 
for her work, and, going boldly in as near the rocks as her light 
draught would allow, came close to the " Blanche," and threw 
dexterously on board a line, with a stout tow-rope attached 
to it. The successful way in which this manoeuvre -was 
accomplished drew thunders of deafening cheers from the 
excited crowd on the beach, especially as they now saw the 
brave tug come out from amongst the rocks panting and 
pufling most energetically, and drawing along the « Bhiache,** 
m the very teeth of the furious gale, from off the ledge from 

« ^ ,S '^w-increasing tide had lifted her. 
, fl^T,' «*claimed Captain Sinckir, drawing a deep 
br^th, «*we shall do. Holloa! what's wrong now«" he 
■aid, in a deep, grufl^ angry tone, walking with quick, Imper 
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tAwt step along tbe beach. '' Gk>od God ! the tow-rope is 
to^eu ; the ' Blanche' is all adrift again ! She will drive 
back on the rock, to a dead certainty T* 

Great was the rushing and running to and fro on the 
beaoh. Fishermen threw themselves into boats, pushed oft 
into the wild sea, in the vain hope of being able to re- 
establish the line of communication which the tug was vainly 
tirying to renew with the "Blanche.'* Every effort to 
accomplish it was fruitliess ; the rolling of the two vessels in 
the foaming sea rendered it impossible, and nearly half an 
hour was lost in the attempt. Indeed, it was not improbable 
it would end in both vessels going ashore on the rocks. 

'' It will never do, Black !** shouted Captain Sinclair to the 
harbour-master, standing at some distance on the beach, 
ip^ving directions to his men. ** She won't float much 
longer ! If I were you, I'd telegraph for another steamer !" 
. " I think we must 1" he shouted back in reply. " Will 
you go to the office, Sinclair, and give the message for me 1 
*-^or stay ; I would rather you telegraphed up to London, and 
aak them if they will let me use the 'Eugenie'; she's got 
her steam half up ; we might have her out in less time than 
another could come from Castlehurst !'* 

" All right 1" shouted Captain Sinclair. " Come along, 
Benfield," he said to his friend ; " let you and me go together ;** 
toad he strode off, tucking the doctor's arm under his own. 

" Do you know, she won't stand much waiting, Benfield," 
observed Captain Sinclair, who, his message to the telegraph- 
office executed, now stood with his hands plunged into the 
hinder pockets of hia coat, watching the poor ''Blanche" 
rolling unsteadily in the heavy sea. *' There must be a hole 
in her keel large enough to drag her mainmast through. 
Servant, servant. Lord Morden," he said to that young 
nobleman as he came up to where the captain and his friend 
^nere standing. '' This is rather an unfortunate turn-out !" 

'' Why don't you take my steam-yacht. Captain Sinclair, 
. if she can be of any service 9" said the young man, as soon as 
the sailor had explained to him the real cause of the dilemma 
which had arrested so short the fair progress the ** Blanche" 
had commenced towards the harbour. " The steam is already 
laore than half up, for I had sent down orders last night to 
get ready for a cruise this morning. We had arranged a 
4)arty at Femwold, and Mrs. and Miss Craythorp and the 
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BlakeB and the Hammonds were all coming. I hape no 
donbt^ if it had not blown snch a gale, tbej would have been 
all here before this. Has Meredith hinded ? I came down 
to take him home with me to breakfast. I should say that 
none of them coald hare had moch break&st on board the 
'Blanche' this morning. I hear thej were on the rodcs 
before daylight !" 

^ Merridew ! Is my very best yonng fnend, Norman 
Merridew, on board the ' Blanche* t " exclaimed Captain 
Sinclair ; ^ yon don't mean to say so \ Tes, if you will 
trust yoor yacht to me, my lord, yon shall have no reason 
to repent^" he continued, all the exdtement and earnest- 
nesB at the sailor roused at the pixwpect of immediate action 
and no little danger. 

^ Better take a couple of those new tow-lines, and pot 
them on board the yadit, Jones," said the captain of the 
coast-guard station, who had now joined the group. ** You'll 
find two new coils on board the cutter." 

'<Ay, ay, sir," answered the man, disappearing down 
the steps, leading to the landing-place, and shoving off to 
execute his orders. 

All was now bustle in the harbour and on board the 
** Fireyfly." It was not long before her steam was in full 
power, and she was cast off her moorings, and nothing was 
wanting but to get her round the head of the pier opposite 
the landing-place, to take up Captain Sinclair, going in 
command, and Lord Morden determined to accompany 
him. 

'^ Come along, doctor," exclaimed Captain Sinclair to his 
friend, as the steamer came round to the pier-head. ** Yon 
may just as well go along with us," he continued, tucking 
Lord Morden's arm under his, and dragging him off the 
pier down to the landing-place. 

'' I think I shall," he said, following them down the 
steps and on board the steamer, accompanied by the captain 
of the coast-guard, a fine old sailor, and a great friend of his 
and old messmate of Captain Sinclair. What a shout there 
was from the beach, when the elegant little steamer, now at 
full speed, dashed out of the harbour so unexpectedly, and 
steamed up boldly to the spot where the tug still lay ^^^dnly 
try g to throw another line on board the " Blanche." 

''We'll do it for you !" shouted Captain Sinclair, as tiie 
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** Eire-^y** came up to 'where they were and' passed ahead 
of idle tug. 

A sailor now stood in the bow of the shmlU steam-yacht, 
one end of a stout line in one hand, part of it firmly grasped 
in ooUs in the other, part hanging on his arm ; whilst the tow- 
rope, attached firmly to it, lay in loose coils on the deck, 
ready to '' pay out,'* if his throw proved sucoossfuL Away 
went the "Fire-fly" right up to where the bows of the 
**• Blanche" dipped and rose on the waves. Just as they 
passed, she dipped again, and the man, measuring his 
distance with a practised eye, threw the lioe he held in his 
hand. Breathless was the suspense of the crowd on the 
beach ; breathless the suspense &a board the ** Fire-fly." 
The line flew swiftly, true to its aim, but lell short into the 
sea. It was just one second too late ; the " Blanche" rose 
again as it fell. 

'^ Ah ! done in the most lubberly fashion !" almost groaned 
Captain Sinclair, with great vexation. ** Can*t you throw a 
line better than that, my man 9 " he asked, enunciating each 
word slowly and emphatically. ^' Here ; get out of the way, 
do ; and give me the line," he continued, shoving the abashed 
sailor out of his place, and taking both that and the line 
from him as the ** Fire-fly" now passed on its way. 

The captain of the coast-guard took the helm from Gap- 
tun Sinclair's hand, when they saw that some more skilful 
arm must undertake the throwing of the rope. The little 
"Fire-fly," which had gone past the "Blanche" some 
distance, now flew round, under the hands oi her skilful 
steersman, and came down towards her at full speed. Cap- 
.tain Sinclair's tall, erect figure was a picture to see, as he 
stood there in the bows, his head drawn back, his teeth 
firmly set, determination in his eye, the coil of rope grasped 
in his left hand — ^he always used it in preference to his right. 
As the " Fire-fly" again passed the bows of the " Blanche," 
she dipped again, and as the steam*yacht passed, began to 
rise slowly. At that very moment Captain Sinclair threw 
the line, with an energy and precision which carried it 
straight on board the labouring ship. 

A wild shout of delight and exultation rose from the 
beach, the pier, even the cliff's, now crowded with spectators, 
and greeted the success of this manoeuvre. And now, once 
more, the " Blanche" was on her way towards the harbour.. 
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The wind bad dropped eomiderablj, whicb made it an easier 
task for the poor little " Fire-fly,** only half the tonnage of 
the steamer sent from Gastlehurst. There was stfll, howeirer, 
a heavy swell, and if the wind no longer drove her back 
towards the rocks^ there was a great strain on the tow-line. 
The little yacht was evidently greatly overtasked for her 
size ; bnt the gallant little steamer manfiilly kept on her 
way, panting and groaning as she pnffed ont bnge columns 
of black smoke and white steam, as fresh coals were heaped 
on the fire in the engine-room. She plonghed her way 
bravely through tbe heavy waves, dragging the large ship, 
looking a very giant to her fairy proportions^ slowly but 
steadily towaids the harbour. 

•'Bravo! little 'Fire-fly;' she'll do it yet," said the 
delighted Captain Sinclair, as they drew near the entrance 
of the harbour. '' By George, its goue ! its all over now ! ** 
he groaned, as the tow-line snapped in two, and tbe poor 
''Blanche,'* all abroad on the waves, began to drift back 
again, no longer towards the rocks, but more towards the 
beach just below them. 

The " Fire-fly" was not &r from her when she stranded 
on the beach, and, after one or two attempts to keep ujuright, 
fell over towards the sea, the waves almost making a dean 
breach over her. 

"Cut away her masts," shouted Captain Sinclair, who, 
nimble as a squirrel, had thrown himself from the " Fire-fly" 
4» she passed close to the prostrate ^ Blanche," and, catching 
hold of a rope in her shrouds, had swung himself on board. 
" Bring some axes here ; quick as light ! " 

" Let me have one, Captain Sinclair," exclaimed Norman 
Jlieredith, coming up to him, as well as the recumbent posi- 
tion of the " Blanche " would allow him. 

" Lay it in with a will, Merridew," answered the captain, 
handing him one of the axes they now brought up ; whilst 
he took another himself^ and left the third for the carpenter 
•of the " Blanche," who had fetched them from below. 

What ringing blows those three descendants of the 
Norwegian Berserkers struck ! The tall masts shivered 
beneath them, tottered, and finally fell, with a loud crash, 
over the side of the vessel 

" Cut the rigging clear of the side ! " shouted Captain 
Sinclair again ; ^' that's it," he said, as the " Blanche," free 
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from the incumbranoe, again rose upright. " All aafe, now ! " 
be cried, congratulating the captain of the " Blanche." 
^ But where is Mr. Merridew ? Hurt ! I hope not," he 
said, to a man who answered his inquiries after his young 
friend. 

" I thinks as how the young genTman's arm 's broke, sir," 
said the sailor, touching his hat. 

" Broke his arm ! " re-echoed the captain, striding to the 
side of the vessel, where a group was standing round the 
place where Norman sat, pale and &int, on a chair fetched 
lip from the cabin. 

" Part of the rigging struck him down as it fell, sir," said 
one of the men to Captain Sinclair, as he came up. 

" Hail the doctor there, on board the * Fire-fly,' " cried 
Captain Sinclair. " Stop I Fll do it," he said, going to the 
side off which the " Fire-fly" kept waiting, at a respectful 
distance from the wreck. " Benfield," he shouted, putting 
both hands to his mouth funnel-wise, so as to form a tem- 
porary speaking-trumpet ; " get — ^into— the — boat — along — 

side of— you, — and come — ashore We— want — ^you— 

here — on — board ! Merridew's — broke — his — arm 1 " 

Each word, pronounced singly, in a slow, distinct manner, 
went straight to the " Fire-fly," and Dr. Benfield, following 
bis friend's directions, was soon on board the " Blanche." 

*' I am in hopes that it is only his arm that is broken," 
said the doctor, after examining the young soldier. '* He is 
faint just now with the blow. We must get him on shore, 
Sinclair. Take him to a room in the hotel, I should^ where 
Lord Morden puts up." 

Norman's removal to the hotel was effected with the 
greatest care. After his arm had been bound up by Dr. 
Benfield, and he had had an hour or two of quiet, he 
expressed so strong a wish to be taken to the camp, that it 
was judged best to gratify him. Thither he now proceeded 
in a fly, late in the afternoon, accompanied by Lord Morden 
«Lnd Dr. Benfield, who wished to see him safe into the hands 
of the regimental surgeon. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

When Lilian heard of the accident which had befallen 
Norman, she was dreadfully alarmed. Am the excitement 
of the ball wore off, and day after day passed without any 
tidings of her betrothed, her anger with him began to give 
way, and was soon changed into a longing desire to see Urn. 
Kate Blake, having such great interests at stake at home, 
had not been able to devote so much of her time to Lilian, 
even at the aaocession of gaieties which had followed the 
ball, and had consequently left her very much to her own 
devises. It was only when Mr. Arthur Hammond had 
declared himself, that the future Mrs. Chaffinch felt herself 
free to go and look after her disconsolate young friend. 
Fanny's future prospects thus secured, as far as human 
foresight had the power to secure them, Kate determined to 
try what her skill could effect, in promoting an engagement 
between Lilian and Lord Morden. She had seen, with 
much chagrin, that Lilian had not been inclined to follow 
up the flirtations so auspiciously begun at the ball It 
seemed as if her present feelings for Norman, whatever they 
might be, had contrived to get the upper hand of all others, 
during the time that Kate had been obliged to devote herself 
to others ; as if the stimulus of excitement were necessaiy 
to give the piquancy to his attentions they now seemed to 
want The cruise in the " Fire-fly *' was one of the many 
parties Kate had organized, with the intention of doing iJl 
in her power to bring about the arrangement she seemed to 
think so desirable. But the shipwreck of the " Blanche," 
on the very day the cruise was to have taken place, was a 
fatal blow to all Kate*s schemes. Norman's accident could 
not fail to render him an object of profound interest to the 
impulsive Lilian ; and was sure to precipitate the very 
result which Kate most dreaded. Although all her liopes 
for her brother's advancement had failed, she did not' mean 
to let Norman marry Lilian. Anything better than that. 
Anything, but that he should ]be master of Fernwold 1 She 
had an instinctive dislike to him. He had always resisted 
her influence, and always seemed as if he could see through 
her most clever disguise. It would never do to have him 
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aetiled in the rtiry mid«t of tbe Boene where she ezpeoted 
«o soon to reign paramount, not only looking nnder her 
mask himself, bat not at all unlikely to help others to the 
enjoyment of the same undesirable privilege. 

Bat it was too late now to think of it. Had the cruise 
in the "Fire-fly** taken place, there is no saying what 
might have resulted under Kate's very skilful guidance, if 
she but once devoted her whole energy to the task. But 
the very gale whidh prevented that oruise proved to Kate 
more than the disappointment of a pleasure-party on a fine 
September day. When she arrived at Femwold, the 
morning after the wreck, she found Lilian and Mrs. Cray- 
thorp in hot discussion. The former was loudly insisting 
on having the carriage out, and driving over to Orassymoor, 
to see Norman ; the latter, as vehemently declaiming about 
the great impropriety of a step she could not but foresee was 
a preliminary to the upsetting of all her hopes concerning 
Lord Morden. Kate arrived just in time to witness a 
decided homethrust from Lilian to her mother, which 
•effectually prevented any further opposition on her part. 

** Well, mamma,** said the young lady, *^ you know I must 
have you to be my chaperon tUl I am married ; but really, 
if you thwart me so in all my wishes,«and make your presence 
here so very disagreeable to me now, you cannot be sur- 
prised that I should not wish much for your company when 
it is no longer a matter of necessity, but ray own choice.** 

This was a view of the matter which Mrs. Craythorp 
neither anticipated to have presented to her, nor desired to 
•contemplate. Bhe had always expected to remain with Lilian 
alter her marriage ; and it was certainly not a very agree- 
able prospect thus suddenly held up to her consideration by 
her impetuous and imperious child. 

Kate was too wise to offer any serious opposition where 
she found it would be so wholly useless ', but she excused 
herself from going with Lilian, as she had an engagement 
that morning which required her presence at home. She 
would not have come over even now, bat she wished to tell 
her dearest Lilian some news she would not like her to hear 
first from strangers. 

Lilian, who was really goodnatured, and sincerely liked 
the Blakes, who had always paid her such devoted atten- 
tion, was very much pleased to hear they were both so well 
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^y ^ am^ afpeoMUy that their marriagflB w«re not to 
•iMfj^tr-^ ^^^^ ^^^ j^^^^ When the carriige oame roand 

''^^xtf aflv ^ GnasyiDoor, she departed with her nowtraot- 
'^ •iw&ht;' lA the highest possible spirits, whilst Kate 
'^'^Znt^ ^ Foj[gn>Te, to find Mr« Chaffinch waiting for 
^^*' -^ «bo»> before long, she oommnnicated the tnm she 
'"^ j^^fuid things were likely to take at Femwold. 

%'i^eu JUhftn arrived at the camp, she foond Norman, 

«i&^ Uk« exception of his broken arm, not so seriously 

u^fiped as had at first been supposed. He was even so for 

^cM^ a* to be able to leave his bedroom, and was now in 

Oi^ ^ktiiig-room, lying on a small sofo Lord Morden had 

^^^^ for out of his yacht. This young nobleman was with 

-;^^ia- when his visitors arrived ; and sympathizing with 

^ foeling which this step on the part of the young 

2in app0*>^ ^ ^^^ to indicate, he contrived, after a whilst 

^diaw Mrs. Craythorp into a conversation which nlti- 

j^gy^y led them out to look at his yacht, steaming in the 

j|,l^id bay stretching beneath the wooded cliff on which 

sii>od the range of huts^ one of which Norman occupied. 

1% eertaiuly was rather short-sighted policy on the part of 

yixtk Craythorp thus to allow her anxiety to oblige Lord 

Morden to lead her to overlook the more immediate neces- 

mty of surveillance over Lilian, of which Kate had so 

slrongly charged her not to lose sight. But chance seemed 

determined to fa\^ur Lilian in all her wishes that morning, 

and especially iu her resolve to take Norman back with her 

to Femwold. 

This desire of hers he stoutly resisted for some time. 

He even remonstrated seriously with her on the impulsive 

^''/'."^^tlessness which had again led her to the camp, and 

which must so plainly betray the deep interest she took in 

mm to all hia brother-officers, who would ask for no better 

snoject for a joke. LUian was all the more irritated by 

to c '®*******^ ; and, as a last resource, she threatened 

yiel<u!d* ®^^ day to the camp to see how he was until he 

brot w'l "^^^ ^ «o<' «^« ^^^ wilfully, « I will get Kate's 
•inoe V ^^n»e in the carriage with me, you cruel creature, 
etcort f* *^***^ i* i8 not proper for me to come without the 
NortntL * gentleman. What do you think I am made oi; 
^9 to fancy that it is possible for me to sit down 
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quietly at home, waiting for a common message to tell me 
bow you are, and you so near and suffering, and yet I may 
not see you 1 It is not only cruel, but selfidi, to refuse me. 
It is quite impossible for you to attend to any duty now, 
and what is more natural than that you should oome to 
Femwold to be nursed f ** 

*' Perhaps it is a selfish motive which makes me refuse 
your kind offer, sweet Lilian,'* said the young man sadly. 
'< It is a yery unfortunate accident to have happened at 
sudi a time, of all others. It cannot be long before we are 
all off to the Crimea." 

'^ The more reason, Norman," she answered, ^ that you 
should come to Femwold to be nursed. You would get 
better eo much sooner than in this dull place, with nothing 
else to do than to brood upon your suffering and dis- 
appointment. Only think how nice it will be for me and 
Helen to make much of you, nurse you up, and read to you, 
whilst you lie on the so& and look out on the woods and 
fields you are so fond of." 

Could any one blame Norman that he yielded at last to 
Lilian's entreaties, seconded so powerfully by his own heart 
and the expression of her eyes, as she drew such tempting 
pictures of the life at Femwold) Yes, Helen too— how 
much he longed to see her 1 His abrupt departure for the 
Continent had obliged him to delay treating her with the 
oonfidence their affectionate friendship justified her in ex- 
pecting from him. But he had meant to tell her at the ball 
both of his engagement to Lilian and of his future plans. 
Then the thought struck him that it was strange Helen had 
not come with lilian to see him. But then she was so 
cold, so different to Lilian's impuLdye warm-heartedness. 
Could she haye heard of his accident with indifference, or 
did she not approve of Lilian's determination to go and see 
him 9 He balanced in his heart the love which had in its 
alarm borne down all opposition, and set all proprieties at 
defiance, and the friendship which submitted so readily to 
the obligations of decorum, and it is much to be feared the 
comparison was unfavourable in its result tq the last ot 
these two emotions. 

" There is Helen 1" exclaimed Lilian, as they drew near 
Femwold. *^ How surprised she will be to see you, Norman. 
She cbd not even know I was coming to fetch you. I 
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Mr. Arfchur Hammond's mother, who had never got the 
better of the cold she had caaght the day of the pionic at 
Sane Castle, became so alarmingly ill, that it was impossible 
her son*8 marriage, at any rate, should come off at the 
appointed time, unless she recovered very rapidly. Unfor- 
tunately, this anxiously-hoped-for consummation did not 
take place. On the contrary, that very amiable and agree- 
able lady became worse and worse, and died just two days 
before the morning iidiich was to have dawned so auspiciou^y 
for the demoiselles Blake. This summary mode of disposing 
of the dowager Mrs. Hanmiond was rather more serious in 
its consequences to Kate than the one she had hoped to 
contrive ibr that unfortunate lady. It was, moreover, a 
most provoking contre-temps. It not only put off Fanny's 
marriage for at least a good six months, but it even threat- 
ened to postpone £[ate's for the like period. She told Mr. 
Chaffinch it would be utter ruin to leave Fanny without a 
chaperon who had more control over her and would 
exercise a more energetic vigilance than their very quiet 
and unoffending aunt. It was her duty to remain and watch 
over her sister's interests. This alarming prospect was in 
ne wise an agreeable one to Mr. Chaffinch ; but whether 
Kate really meant in earnest to delay her marriage till her 
sister's fiiture was secured, or only held back to induce Mr. 
Chaffinch to take the whole responsibility on himself and 
make arrangements for which he could not blame Kate 
afterwards, so it was that she so managed it that he should 
prevail on a Mrs. Major Gascoigne, the widowed sister of 
Mrs. Montague, to offer herself as a visitor at Foxgrove, and 
undertake the office of chaperon to Fanny. This was an 
arrangement which could not possibly leave KaAe any £aather 
uneasiness on her sister's score. Her maniUge, therefore, 
took place as soon as the decorum of the circumstances 
allowed, though not with the same eclat KJate had meant 
should attend it. Still it was a very interesting oeranony, 
and every one thought the bride looked very handsome and 
very distingu6e. Soon after the beUs of Femwold had pro- 
claimed abroad that Miss Blake had indeed become the 
Honourable Mrs. Chaffinch, that lady left Foxgrovp in an 
elegant travelling-carriage for the E^enmouth Station, en 
route for Paris. Mrs. Chaffinch, who, for particular reasons 
df her own, did not think it desirable to prolong her absence 
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from Femwold nunre tlian she ooold Mp, had fixed her 
« at home* at the rectoij, to take place that day tfarae 
weeks and the two foUowiiig. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Mb. Tsmpletdv had been veij much dis^pointed not to 
meet Norman at the balL He was becoming very anxious 
to forward the marriage between him and Lilian, and had 
accepted the invitation this hut had sent him, as an oppor- 
tunity for seeing what progress had been made towards it^ 
and in what manner he could possibly hasten it. It was 
now nearly a year since Mr. Templeton had obtained posses- 
fflon of those papers which rendered his chdm to Femwold 
perfectly secure, if he could but first obtain Helen as his 
wife. He could not but own to himself that he was as far 
removed firom thid last condition as ever. Nothing would 
remove hope from Helen's ^eart and leave in its place a 
blank despur, in which she might be prevailed on to do 
anjrthing in her wretchednesa^ but the actual barrier of 
Norman's marriage with Lilian. This was the point he felt 
on which he must at first concentrate all his energies. Could 
he but have managed to produce those papers he had strained 
every nerve to discover, his trouble would be over. As it was 
now, he knew but too well that his greatest obstacle lay in 
the honourable heart of Norman himself Authentic or not, 
those papers must be forthcoming. But he would wait a 
little loDger before he risked so much. Edward Templeton 
was not a weak, rash man, who would rather risk a great 
disappointment than wait patiently for a slow but sure 
success. On the contrary, he was one of those minds whose 
greatest strength lies in their patience and quiet waiting 
upon events^ a line of conduct he had always followed, with 
one fatal exception. In that case he had had no time given 
him ; ruin stared him in the fiu» ; he was hurried, as it 
were, by a stronger will than his own, to mould circumstances 
to his desire. But he would not do it again, if a few weeks 
longer could but establish the event he so looged should 

take place. • 

When he went back to town, he had promised himself 
that as soon as Norman had returned from abroad, he would 
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a^iii go down to Fernwold to see how matters stood. 
When he received Helen's letter, telling him about the 
wreck, Norman's accident, and that the latter was actuaUy 
at Fernwold, and engaged to Lilian, a thrill of joy shot 
through his heart At last he began to see the probable 
accomplishment of the designs for which he had schemed, 
had waited so long, so perseveringly. When he went on 
with Helen's letter, and learned from it the determination 
to which Norman had come to go out to the Crimea and 
win a name, if not a position, before he married Lilian, 
Mr. Temple ton resolved to go down to Fernwold at once 
and see what he could do towards altering plans so materially 
adverse to his own. 

When he arrived at Fernwold, he found Norman so far 
recovered as to speak of soon returning to the camp, where 
rumours were rife of the approaching departure of two or 
three regiments and the whole of the brigade staff. The 
fortnight he had spent at Fernwold, though it had deepened 
his passion for Lilian, had not shaken his resolution, to 
which he adhered more manfully than ever. Lilian was in 
despair. No entreaties of hers could move Norman to relent, 
and she was quite angry with Helen, because, when she turned 
to her for help and sympathy, instead of backing her en- 
treaties, Helen positively declined doing anything of the sort. 
On the contrary, she told her it was no more than his duty 
to go out with the rest of his brother officers, to follow a pro- 
fession for which he had been enrolled. It was very foolish, 
perhaps, of Helen to attempt to speak of duty or reason to 
the lovesick Lilian. It was more — it was unwise, at least 
as far as Norman was concerned ; for although he really 
meant to go where there was such a chance of proving him- 
self worthy of Lilian, still Helen lost considerably in his 
opinion by pressing upon him, so relentlessly, a duty she 
knew must cost him so much, and with apparently so little 
pity for Lilian. 

Things could not possibly be in a more favourable train 
for the furtherance of Mr. Templeton's plans. If he thought 
so when he arrived at Fernwold, he thought so still more 
when he had observed for himself and heard what every- 
body bad to say on the subject. If be could only persuade 
Norman to stay ; — but there was the grand difficulty. Norman 
was not so easy to persuade. Indeed, news he heard from 

R 
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tbe camp of an immediate move of the troopsy decided him 
to retain there without delay, and he actoally £xed the 
next morning as the term of his ultimate stay at Femwold. 

Lilian almost made herself ill crying. She was in a Tery 
deplorable condition indeed; a condition which roused 
Helen to remonstrate with her for her folly, and Mr. 
Templeton to tiy what he could do in the poor girl's behalf, 
especially as to succeed for her was only, in other words, to 
succeed for himself. It became infinitely more easy to work 
when he had such a blind as Lilian's grief to screen his 
more nefarious plans. He therefore went to it with tiie 
determination of a man who means to conquer, and on his 
side remonstrated very warmly with Norman. 

" Your resolution does you honour, Korman ; there can 
be no two opinions as to that ; but if you come to the 
common sense of it, I think you will find most people agree 
that there is not much of that ingredient in your present 
resolution. You say you go out to win honour for Lilian, 
a name to give her. Do you suppose that to a loving heart 
like hers, such worldly baubles are of half the value the 
least hair of your head has for her? Besides which, I really 
do not think you have any right to expose a life so dear to 
her to the imminent and daily risks which await a soldier 
in the Crimea. If you were really wanted out there to 
sustain the honoor and defence of your country it would be 
quite another thing ; I should be the last to urge a cowardly 
desertion of your positive duty. But, in my opinion, now 
Sebastopol has fallen, the war is pretty well over. There will 
be peace before very long; and even if you do. go out, there 
is every chance that you wiU return to England no farther 
advanced than when you lefb it ; and all this sorrow would 
then be but a useless sacrifice to the dread of the world's 
opinion. For it is not any positive benefit which will 
accrue to Lilian by your going out to the Crimea ; but 
solely because you fear the verdict public opinion will pro- 
nounce against you, if you, without fortune or name, con- 
sent to marry such a fortune as Lilian. Your motive is, 
after all, nothing better than a very selfish one." 

" I am afraid your logic is but too true, Mr. ^Templeton. 
It is a selfish dread on my part which stands between me 
and Lilian. Not all the deep passionate love I ieel for her 
could make me consent to owe everything in liie to her — 
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position, rank, forinne, oonmderation. No, no; it is, it 
would be an infamons imposition on her goodness. I, who 
have not even a name to offer her." 

This was still the one insuperable obstacle. It must be 
removed before Norman would be induced to give up his 
fixed purpose of leaving Femwold. Mr. Templeton sat 
lost in thought for some time, while Norman stood gloomiljr 
looking out of the window at the iast-ehanging landscape 
before him. 

'^ If his legitimacy were but proved," thought Mr. Tem- 
pleton, ''there would be no more talk of going to the 
Crimea. Of course he would supersede Lilian immediatelj, 
and the marriage would follow as a matter of course. It 
must be done ; if I could only get some due to guide me 
in drawing them up, I could soon manage it. Surely there 
ought to be some letters," he continued, as a new idea 
crossed his mind ; "1 remember a whole heap of them in 
some boxes up-stairs. Surely amongst them all some must 
refer to that time." 

Mr. Templeton had seen these boxes fall of letters when 
he had occasion to look over all the family papers on Lilian's 
accession to the property. Not having any reason why he 
should refer to them at that time, he Imd told Norman th^ 
had better remain as they were for the present. Some day 
they might be looked over and those of no use destroyed. 
Could it be possible something might be found amongst 
them to help him in this dilemma 9 

" Have you ever looked over those letter-boxes, Normanf* 
asked Mr. Templeton, so suddenly and in such a tone that 
the young man quite started. '^ I should not be surprised 
if, when we came to look them over, some clue might be 
found amongst them by which your parents* marriage might 
be proved." 

'* If there were any marriage," groaned Norman. "Ah ! 
my dear sir, there is the evil. It is a most wretched thing 
to reproach one's parents for one's misery ; but how did I 
deserve such a cruel &te at their hands T* 

" I suppose the future was the least part of their consi'- 
deration," replied Mr. Templeton, drily. ^ I have no doubt 
they woald not willingly have inflicted so much suffering on 
you, could they either have foreseen or believed what they 
did not foresee. Some people have not the &culty of realizing 

s 2 
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the fature consequences of their own acts. To them the 
fsaying, ^ The father's have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren's teeth are set on edge," are literallj without any mean- 
ing. They are incapable of understanding that the acts of 
the hour, however pleasant, are certain to be followed with 
years of consequences as disastrous as those acts are raslu 
But come, I have an idea that if we looked over those 
papers and letters carefully we might light upon something. 
At any rate, we can judge by the way in which people wrote 
about it at the time, whether there was a decided opinion 
there was no marriage, or whether it arose afterwards from 
the impossibility of ever finding the proofs. If you will 
put off your return to Grassymoor for one day, I would 
willingly help you in such a task. I know there is a box 
full of your fia,ther's letters to his brother Christopher up« 
stairs." 

^* But they have been looked through already Mr. Tem- 
pleton, have they not ?" 

" Not so earnestly, perhaps, as we shall do," replied the 
lawyer, now determined, if he could not find the papers he 
sought, at least to gain that information which should enable 
him to produce them. " We may not, it is true," he conti- 
nued, preparing Norman's mind for the result he meant to> 
bring about, " find exactly the papers we wish ; but if we 
obtained any clue to their existence or whereabouts, we 
should be more than rewarded. I promise you my best 
help to carry out any research we are able to institute after- 
wards." 

" It is very kind of you to take so much interest in me, 
dear sir," said Norman, little aware of the vital interests 
the man, to whom he could not express his gratitude, had 
in the very research he made it appear he undertook entirely 
out of kindness to Norman and sympathy to Lilian. ** I 
should, indeed, be ungrateful if I did not most willingly accept 
your kind offer, although I can scarcely entertain a hope that 
we shall find any information of real value to us amongst 
papers that must have been so religiously looked through 
by my poor uncle Christopher, before he would consent to 
set me aside and take the succession." 

''Your uncle was as fully persuaded at the time as 
your grandfather that there was no marriage," replied Mr* 
Templeton, resolutely subduing the acute spasm which crossed 
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Im breast as Norman's words conjured up the scenes of that 
night he would have given half his life to have been able to 
obliterate for ever. ** Your grandfather was very angry at 
the time with your father, who, I am sorry to say, had given 
him the most serious causes of dissatisfaction, even before the 
elopement took place. That circumstance was the crowning 
blow to your father's misdeeds and your grandfather's dis- 
pleasure. He would not even allow his sou's name to bo 
mentioned before him, and refused to the last to believe any 
marriage took place. Your father's subsequent desertion of 
your mother, and her death of a broken heart, so soon after 
TOur birth, may have greatly assisted in causing this impres- 
sion to be more generally believed. It looked very much as if 
your grandfather's assertions were true, and the fruitlessness 
of the renewed search for the missing proofs, when your 
uncle William died, was not by any means a matter of sur- 
prise to the generality of people." 

" Who conducted the search ) " asked Norman, whilst the 
expression of his face and the tone of his voice betrayed 
how deeply he was pained with all he now heard for the first 
time. ** I do not think I ever heard." 

"It was your mother's brother. It is not likely you 
should ever have known anything of the matter, you were 
80 young when your undo William died. When your uncle 
Christopher brought you to this house, I certainly thought 
he meant to adopt you, so careful was he to conceal the 
origin of your birth. I am only surprised he said anything 
of it in the will he would have signed had he lived till next 
morning." 

Here Mr. Templeton stopped short, not so much over- 
come this time, by the remembrance of the horrors he 
endured whilst he drew up the draft of that unsigned will, 
as to reflect what a mistake he had made in raising himself 
the obstacle he now found it so difficult to surmount ; and 
imagining that by that uncalled-for disclosure he had once 
for all removed Norman from his path. He was not the 
first schemer, by a good many, who had created his worst 
difficulties himself. 

" 1 am very much afraid, my dear sir, the search will be 
vain," replied Norman, in a tone of great depression. 
" You may rely upon it, the search my mother's brother 
would make in such a case would be thorough. But the 
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Mr. Templeton held in that yet unsealed letter ; he motioned 
to the lawyer to open and read it. He could not speak, the 
suspense of that moment was almost awful to him. 

It was a letter from his father, Norman Huxeley, written 
on his deathbed, imploring his father's forgiveness, and 
begging him to befriend his unfortunate wife, and to recognize 
his child as his heir. He called God to witness that she was 
his lawful wife, and mentioned the obscure village church 
vhere he would find the register of the marriage and the 
names of the two persons who witnessed the ceremony. The 
hot blood coursed madly with joy, hope, gratitude, through 
Norman's veins, as Mr. Templeton read each detail of a 
letter which restored him to life, honour, and love. For 
some few moments the young man could not speak, he bowed 
his head on his hands in mufco but fervent thankfulness. 
Mr. Templeton read with a voice half-suffocated with 
emotion and conflicting feelings of mad joy and awful dread. 
After he had finished reading it, he sat looking at the thin 
yellow leaf he held in his hand — ^the faint, almost &ded 
characters ; he could scarcely realize that it was not a 
dream, that it was indeed the very success he had so hoped 
for. It nearly overpowered him in its suddenness. He was, 
as it were, awe-struck with this, to him, almost supernatural 
fulfilment of his own mad prayers, breathed so wUdly a few 
short minutes before, as he pored over the diminishing 
contents of this last box. Was there, then, indeed some 
avenging Fate going before him, clearing his path to utter 
destruction of every obstacle, and hurrying him resistlessly 
along ? 

" I can easily understand," Mr. Templeton at length said, 
"the feeling which prompted your grandfather to reject 
every appeal from a son who had so deeply offended him j 
had he but felt some return of pity for him when he knew 
at last that he had died in a foreign country, alone amongst 
strangers, you would never have endured the misery and the 
shame it was to you to believe you had no right to your 
father's name. I have not the idightest doubt but we shall 
find the registers all right at the very place he mentions ; 
even if the witnesses were not forthcoming, those registers 
would be amply sufficient to prove your claim !** 

'* Oh, Mr. Templeton ! " cried Norman, restored to con* 
sciousness by the sound of th« lawyer's voice, and too 
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mnoh agitated lumself to notice its tremulousneas, "what 
do I not owe jou for your unwearied patience, undaunted 
perseyeranoe and kindness P Oh, Lilian, Lilian ! mj own 
beloved, adored Lilian ! I may now indeed claim you, with- 
out one drawback 1 " he exclaimed, whilst tears of a deep 
joy and gratitude flowed down his cheeks. 

*^ You may, indeed," returned Mr. Templeton. " I have 
no hesitation in saying that you may consider yourself as 
securely restored to your proper position, your birthright 
and inheritance, as if we had the certificates already here. It 
will not be long before I have them now. I will write for 
them by the very next post. Allow me to congratulate 
you, Norman Baxeley, on a discovery which restores you to 
an ancient and honourable name, and the rights of your 
ancestors. I am very glad that this discovery will prove no 
real injury to the present owner of Fern wold, who will only be 
too much rejoiced in your good fortune not to be willing to 
receive as a gift from you what she would so willingly have 
bestowed upon you with hersell" 

** Oh, blessed, blessed Lilian ! *' exclidmed Norman ; '* it 
will indeed be a pride to offer her such a name and fortune 
in exchange for her love. But, dear Mr. Templeton, I fear 
you ar^ ill," he continued with anxiety, as he now first noticed 
the deadly pallor which overspread the countenance of his 
companion, and became still more alarmed when he saw 
him next moment fall back in his chair. 

" It is nothing, nothing," faintly gasped Mr. Templeton, 
who only knew too well the cause of the spasm which 
shook his whole frame. " Do not call any help," he con- 
trived to say ; " only a little water, Norman, and some of 
these drops in it," he added, taking a small bottle with 
difficulty from his breast coat-pocket. 

" Are you better now ? " asked Norman, anxiously. He 
thought it was the anxiety and suspense of the protracted 
search for the proo&, and the exultation at finding them so 
unexpectedly, which had caused this sudden indispositioxL 
Mr. Templeton had been stooping over the boxes» he thought, 
a very long time. 

** Tes, I am better now," answered Mr. Templeton, still 
faintly. '^ Leave me a little ; I shall be better presently. 
Don't let me keep you from carrying your good news where 
it will be so welcome. And pray do not say anything of 
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ihiB saddaa fiuntaow to aaj one. It is not worth 
It will soon be over. I know yerj well what it is.** 

Truly yon did know, Edward Templeton ;. and when, at 
yonr perauacion, Norman zelnetantly left yon to yoarael^ 
the mental and bodily angniah you endured would have 
moved the commiierating pity ci thoee who conld have 
witnened it* 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Wbbv Norman left Mr. Templeton, he went to look for 
Lilian, fi>r Helen. Even thia laat he thought of with 
returning kindnew in the great exuberance of his joy. 

^ Yea," he iaid to himself ** she will rejoice with me in 
this great happiness. And with what d^ght shall I say to 
her, ' Dearest Helen, my own loved sister, stay with me, 
with us; this is yonr home with me, with Lilian; our 
happiness will not be complete unless you stay to shave it.' ** 

Full of these generous thoughts, he entered the sitting- 
room where he thought he might find Lilian and Helen 
perhaps together. There was no one there ; but just aa he 
was going out to inquire for them, Helen came in, evidently 
from a walk. 

*' What is the matter, Norman«*are you ill ? " she in- 
quired, hastily. '' Is your arm painftil 1 You look quite 
pale and agitated." 

" I may well look both, Helen I dear Helen I See," he conti- 
nued, joyously/' we found this letter amongst the others ; it 
is from my father to my grandfather. He had never read it ; 
the seal was unbroken when we opened it Oh, Helen, it 
restores me to honour, to happiness ; it tells me I am no 
longer a wretch without a name ! Mr. Templeton will not 
be long before he obtains the lawful proofs which will cor- 
roborate my Other's assertions." 

Helen looked at the letter mechanically, as if the news 
she had just heard had stunned her, and she could not at first 
take in all its meaning. Then, when she began to awaken 
to its real significance, she trembled and turned pale. She 
would have fallen to the ground but for Norman^s inter- 
cepting arm. He pressed her to his heart, and impsinted a 
fervent Idas on her cold forehead. This kiss seemed to loose 
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tiie foantun of her bewildered feeKng ; for she dropped her 
head on Norman's shoulder and wept bitterly. 

^^ I am 80 sorry I told you so suddenly, dear Helen," ho 
said tenderiy. " I ought to have known how deeply you 
would feel anything affecting my happiness so nearly. 
But there, don't cry so, darling ; for it is joy and happinesNi 
to us all, alL See, my own loved siater, what a happy home 
ours will be ; for you will never, never leave me, leave Lilian ; 
will you, Helen ) But there, I will not let you leave us." 

*' Oh, Norman, Norman ! " sobbed poor Helen ; but no 
words could she force to follow that one bitter cry of her 
heart. 

^Let me get a little water, dear Helen; you will be 
better in a few minutes. There, dearest, lie down on this 
sofa," he said, leading her gently to it. *^ I will come back 
with some water directly." 

Norman's momentary absence seemed to restore Helen to 
seif-possesnon. She forced back the tears which nothing but 
the suddenness of the manner in which hw last illusion had 
been torn away could have forced from her. Yes, Norman, 
without name, poor, looked down upon, was still hers— 
hers to cherish in her heart — hers to surround with loving 
thoughts ; but Norman recognized, rich, esteemed— oh, no ; 
now he was happy, he was no longer hers. She was not 
the one whom he loved— she was not the one on whom he 
would pour out all the gifts this voice from the dead had 
restored to him. Blank, cold, and desolate indeed was her 
future 1 The blow had been so sudden, so unexpected, it 
seemed to crush her beneath the ponderous load of misery 
it entailed. Not one hope, not one illusion, remained to 
her now ; the last, the faintest was gone ; for, now there 
was nothing to prevent it^his marriage would be imme- 
diate. His marriage with Lilian I what would it not entail 
of misery to her, she was almost certain, to him 1 Bemain at 
Feniwold ! no, no, never. She could not carry endurance 
so ikt. Was there no pity for her on earth, none in 
heaven ? 

When Norman returned, Helen was quite calm again. 
He begged her so tepderly to drink some of the water he 
had brought her that she could not refuse, though she 
scarcely touched it with her lips. In her present state of 
mind everything he did seemed strangely cutting and 
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iranicaly altbongli it was not witbont the greatoi ^Skut 
she was able to maintain ber self-pofisession against tbe 
tenderness of bis tone and manner. 

** No,** sbe said, in answer to bis entreaties to come witb 
bim, and tell Lilian ; *^ yon bad better see ber alone. 8be 
migbt not like me to be tbere wben yon tell ber, I tbink ; 
and — and — " sbe said, besitating, " I should like to bave a 
little time to recover m78el£ I have been so very fooliab.** 

'' Not foolisby dearest Helen ; only too mncb affected by 
my happiness. But yon have always been tbe best and 
kindest sister to me ; oh, forgive me if I have not always 
done yon justice !** 

'^ Have you not always done me justice, Norman t ** asked 
Helen sorrowfiilly ; ^ but we none of us do justice to eaeb 
other in this world, I believe. But bad you not better go 
to Lilian nowl" sbe added, witb an effort ; ''you must be 
anxious to see her." 

''Do not speak so strangely, Helen dear. Your words 
are so cold, your voice so strange." 

" Are they cold, Norman f** she repeated, scarcely knowing 
what she said. "I believe I am cold; perhaps strange, 
too ; who can tell f " 

" Let me ring for your maid, dear Helen," said Norman. 
" I cannot leave you in your present state." 

"I have no maid, Norman," she answered. "I — I — ^bave 
bad none since ** 

" No maid, Helen ! " exclaimed Norman ; " what can you 
mean? Have you not been treated here in the same 
manner as when my uncle Christopher was stiU alive, and 
you were yet mistress of Fern wold t Ah ! and you migbt 
have been mistress here now, but for his sudden death." 

" I could not afibrd to keep a maid now, Norman ; and 
you know I am only a guest here. Lilian would willingly 
have bad me keep Mary, when — ^when — ^Mr. Ruxeley died ; 
but I would not allow her to— -to — ^burden herself for me." 
Sbe would not say, " to lay me under such an obligation." 

"Ah! dearest^ best, and kindest Lilian!" exclaimed 
Norman passionately ; " I knew it was through no want ot 
consideration of hers you endured any privation here, my 
own best sister. And now I am the i^ heir of Femwold, 
more than ever shaU your comforts be attended to ; more 
than ever shall you, indeed, feel yourself at home. If LiUan 
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made you happy, bow much more shall I ? No, no ; yon 
never shall have cause to repent that will was not signed, 
dear Helen. On the contrary, what a blessed thing it was 
not ; for that condition, should we not have been obliged 
to fulfil it 1 and then how wretched our home would have 
been I so different to the blessed, happy home it will be now. 
I your loving brother ! — Lilian your sweetest sister ! " 

*<Go, Norman, go to Lilian now,*' cried Helen, in the 
greatest misery, struggling hard to keep down her swelling 
feelings. He did not know how every one of the cruel 
words he spoke fell upon her heart, and nearly crushed her. 

*< I will come back, and fetch you, Helen, when I have 
told Lilian. My happiness will not be complete unless you 
are there to share it^" said the young man, tenderly kissing 
her. 

At last he was gone, and Helen hurried up to her bed- 
room, and locked herself in. She tore off her bonnet and 
doak, as if the strings and the weight oppressed her. For 
some time she walked up and down in great agitation, and 
then she sat down in a chair and tried to think — to think 
what might have been, and what was now I Oh ! why — why 
had Mr. Buxeley ever brought her to Femwoldl What 
strange destiny overruled her life? She had no connection 
with Fern wold, yet she seemed tied to it as to a stake-^ 
bound to it so that she might suffer I What had she done 
to be so utterly crushed under foot? Unrecognized, un- 
thought of, even by him in whom all her thoughts, her 
hopes had been so long centred ! For she could no longer 
hide it from herself; her love for Norman, which she had 
thought long since overcome, extinguished in her heart, was 
only dormant ; and now that she felt he was so utterly lost 
to her for ever, it blazed it out again in all its strength. 
And who was she, nameless, friendless, alone, that lie 
should ever think of her ? Ab ! who was she 1 Had she 
never had father or mother ? How came she to be so utterly 
desolate, ay, desolate, as she was at this hour ? Had her 
parents sold her ? Had Mr. Ruxeley*s tempting bribe to 
make her his heir, reached, through their poverty, to their 
heart ? And he — why had he not kept his promise ? why 
had he not made her his heir ? It was she — she who ought 
to have had Femwold ; who had the right to wrest it from 
her, when she had been brought up to enjoy it, led to 
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suppose it should be hers) Bat if it bad been hen, irmdd 
Norman have loved Lilian less — her more f What weald 
bare availed Femwold to her ? or any other earthlj posses- 
sion without that one g^reat priae — ^lus love ? That never, 
never, never, oould be hers ! and she-HSihe was asked to staj 
and witness the happiness another would have in its posses- 
sion ! No, never ! She would die first 1 Nothing should 
induce her to stay ! 

It was an hour of heavy trial to poor Helen. Her bitter 
thoughts poured tumultuously over her soul, and threatened 
to overwhelm it. Long did she sit and brood over her 
wrongs, and never saw that the HArlmflgg had gathered round 
her, outwardly as well ss inwardly. 

Whilst H^en, locked in her room, was holding fierce 
communion with her own heart, Norman, seated beside 
Lilian, poured out his full soul to her. Like Helen, she 
had turned pale when she found that he was indeed the 
master of Femwold. Her first thou^t had not been the 
joy of keeping Norman near her ; but the pang of learning 
that Fernwold was no longer hers. It was a natural feeling, 
and one which, under the present circumstances, would, as a 
matter of course, offer itself to her first. 

" But then, dearest," pleaded Norman, his heart beating 
fast, '* if you are no longer mistress of Femwold in your 
own right, yon will still be so through mine. It will 
be the eame thing in the end. Only think how happy it 
makes me to know I have the power of giving it to you." 

** But I wanted to give it to you, myself, Norman ; and — 
and — I don't think it will be so pleasant not to — ^to have it, 
as I have been so long accustomed to have it now." 

'' Of course, you will feel it a little, dearest; but it should 
not be more than a little ; for only think, it is not to a 
stranger that you must give it up, but to one who loves you, 
«^d is only too happy to give it to you all back again." 
Norman was too happy not to make some excuses for Lilian's 
disappointment, and too much in love not to admit those 
excuses very readily. 

'* Well, there is one good thing in it, Norman," said Lilian, 
at last ; « you won't want to go out to that horrid Crimea 
now!" 

"Oh, no, my own ! as soon as Mr. Templeton receives ihe 
authenticated certificates, for which he is going to write, and 
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my olaims to Femwold are estahlisbed beyond a doubt, 
tbere is another and a sweeter claim I shall urge upon you ; 
say, will you grant it 1 " 

Lilian blushed, and looked so lovely in her consciousness, 
thai no wonder Norman was enchimted, and drew his lovely 
bride closer to his side, and covered her sweet upturned face 
with passionate kisses. A bright fire blazed in the grate ; 
the soft light of the subdued lamp fell around them, reflected 
back from the rose-coloured curtains, whose graceful drapery 
fell in rich folds near them. It was as lovely, and bright, 
and warm a room, as that where Helen sat in her solitude 
was ugly, and dark, and cold. 

Under the increasing delightfulness of the prospect of 
keeping Norman with her, and the near approach of their 
marriage, Lilian soon recovered her spirits. After all, she 
did not think it could signify to whom the property belonged, 
so long as they enjoyed it together. She had not the 
exquisite tact to perceive that it was more real happiness to 
Norman to have the power of endowing her with it, than it 
would have been to her to give it to him ; nor did she love 
truly enough to feel the exquisite pleasure, trusting, loving, 
entwining women enjoy, to receive all from the man they 
love. Nor was it the haughty spirit of a woman asserting 
her own equality to a man, and requiring to give as much 
as she received ; it was mere careless thoughtlessness with 
her; perhaps it even amounted to selfi^ness. Had she 
still remained mistress of Femwold, she would have bestowed 
it on Norman, merely because it would be a natural con- 
sequence of her marriage, that he should share it with her ; 
perhaps, had she been able to do so, she would haVe kept it 
all for herself, though he might still have married her. As 
it was, she did not see, after the first pang of losing it was 
over, why things should not go on just as they did before ; 
it could not make mwh difiPerenco to her. There were her 
carriage and her horses, and her jewels and dresses ; and 
when she wanted more, she could ask Norman for some. 
As Lilian never speculated much as to what the future 
might bring forth, it was always very easy for her to believe 
what the present promised. 

^' I met Helen, before coming to you, dearest," said 
Norman again. " She was so overjoyed witi my news, dear 
girl, that she nearly fainted. It was so very stupid of me, 
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to tell her so suddenly as I did. Helen was always so fond 
of me ; and she knew in a moment all the happiness this 
discovery would be to me, inasmuch as it would enable me 
to claim you at once — at once, my own Lilian ; Helen has 
always known how dearly I loved you 1 What a pleasure 
it will be to us to make her comfortable and happy, will 
it not, sweet one T' 

** Oh, yes ! dear, kind, good Helen ; she has always been 
so happy here, too : of course you would want her to remain 
with us still r 

'< So do you, my Lilian ; do you not V* 

** Oh yes, Norman ! Poor Helen 1 she has lived at Fern- 
wold so long. Do you know, mamma was so angry with me 
when I told her I had asked Helen to stay with me. Oh, 
dear 1 I wonder what mamma will say when she comes to 
know you are a real Ruxeley, after sJl ? Oh, goodness ! I 
don't think she will like it much." 

*' I had better see her at once, and tell her," said Norman ; 
" I am afraid she will be rather hurt !" 

" Mamma will not be at home this evening," said Lilian ; 
" she dines at Foxgrove, with poor little lonely Fanny and 
Mrs. Gascoigne. You can tell her to-morrow morning." 

''There is the dinner-bell!" exclaimed Norman; ''I had 
no 'idea it was so late. I promised to go and fetch Helen 
when I hod told you all, and bring her to kiss her new 
sister. I suppose she is already in the drawing-room. 
Will you go down, sweet Lilian, or will you wait for me 
here one moment ? I will not keep you long." 

Norman rushed up to his room to make himself more 
presentable at the dinner-table, whilst Lilian rang her bell 
for her maid, who did what she could for her in the short 
time that remained. They had neither of them heard the 
first dressing-bell, or the discreet low knocks of Lilian's 
maid, wishing to remind her mistress how the time passed, 
but not liking to interrupt the interesting tSte-^t^te which 
she had discovered was taking place within. 

When Lilian and Norman came down to the drawing- 
room together, they found Mr. Templeton already there, 
looking certainly better, but still pale, and as if he suffered. 
Indeed, had he not put a strong constraint on himself, they 
must have thought him very ill, as no doubt he really was. 
Helen was there too, looking pale and grave, and very 
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reserved. Bat no one had time to notice very mnch tlie 
expression of each other's countenances, till, all four seated 
at the dinner-table, the contrast between those two pale 
faces and the radiant countenances of the betrothed lovers 
was too striking to be passed unheeded. Mr. Templeton 
looked at the grave, sad face of Helen, almost stem in its 
expression of suffering. He could not help feeling for her, 
at the same time that he most admired her complete self- 
oontroL 

Mrs. Craythorp was literally ''taken aback'* when she 
heard the result of the ** putting to rights " of the previous 
day. She was, as usual, loud, abusive, and perfectly un- 
reasonable. 

" But there 1" she said ; '^ I needn't have expected no less 
from such people. Pretending to go and put papers in 
order in that way. A pretty order, truly, to go and rake 
up letters from dead people who never were no better than 
they should be, and which ought to have been burnt long 
ago." Mrs. Craythorp, in her great indignation, did nOw 
stop to explain which she deemed worthy of this ardent fate, 
the letters or the people. It is in charity to be supposed 
she meant the former. 

''But, my dear madam,** remonstrated Mr. Templeton, 
for he had undertaken the task of dealing with the worthy 
lady, '^ it cannot make much difference to you, since Miss 
Craythorp will still remain mistress of Femwold in right of 
her marnage." 

" A pretty marriage, indeed, for her father^s daughter to 
make, with a man whose father and mother behaved so 
unprincipled as they did, and never left him a shilling to 
bless himself with ; no; nor never a name to call himself by.** 

"But," answered the lawyer, who could hardly resist 
smiling, '*he has both now. The certificates will prove 
beyond a doubt the truth of Mr. Norman Buxeley's dying 
assertion that there was a marriage, and that his son is 
entitled to both his father's name and inheritance. His 
name, of course, is Huxeley, and his inheritance is this 
property ; both of which he is only too glad to offer to your 
daughter." 

*' A Buxeley, indeed ! " she exclaimed with contemptuous 
indignation ; '* and is my daughter to marry a Buxeley, after 
all? No good ever came to me through them Buxeleys, 

a 
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and I never vriU believe any good will ever come to my 
daughter through them. As for these certificates I dou't 
believe in 'em 1 I don't believe they will be found where 
you have sent for them, or if they are, it will be because you 
have put them where you knew you could find them. 
You've always got some job in hand ; and I've no doubt 
Mr. Meredith is to give you a pretty penny for this one. 
But if I could get hold on 'em I should take pretty good 
care you never should see 'em. I'd bum my hand ofi first, 
but I'd bum them 1" 

"I dare say you would," replied Mr. Templeton quite 
coolly. ** But you will soon find these certificates are too 
genuine to be burnt, when we get them. I have already 
written to the place where they are to be found, and shall 
have well-authenticated copies of the registers, and I am 
afraid you will find that Norman is indeed Mr. Ruxeley 
now, no longer Meredith. Unless you give a willing consent 
that he should marry Miss Craythorp, you will find, also, 
that you will have to leave a house and property which now 
belong to him." 

This quiet way of putting the case to Mrs. Craythorp did, 
perhaps, more to bring that good lady to her senses than 
a more conciliatory treatment. She still continued very 
huffy, and very indignant, although she had reluctantly 
acknowledged the now declared engagement of her daughter 
to a man she had a double cause for hating, first for having 
inveigled her daughter's affections, and then for taking away 
the estate from her. The true cause of Mrs. Craythorp's 
anger at this last event was no doubt founded on the very 
uncertain tenure of her own stay in a house of which her 
daughter was no longer absolute mistress. 

'^8he might ha' been my Lady Morden, but for this 
unheard of impudence, turning over and reading other 
people's letters. But there, it'sjuut like them Buxeleys. 
i never knowed one of them yet as did what was right and 
just by me 1 And now I suppose she will have to go down 
on her bended knees when she wants her own bom mother 
to stay beside her to see that justice is done to her, and she 
is not put upon, poor dear, in a house which is hers and 
where she has been accustomed to do just as she pleases so 
long." And Mrs. Craythorp, overcome with her maternal 
feelings, put her handkerchief to her eyes and sobbed. 
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" You have no cause to distress yourself about that, my 
dear madam," said Mr. Templeton, muoli amused with this 
piece of well-acted feeling. " Of course Mr. Rnzeley will 
only be too glad to make your daughter feel, that in con- 
fiding all her interest and happiness to him, she only places 
them in the hands of one who will be most anxious to save 
her from any painful comparisons. You may well believe 
that he will only be too anxious to consult all your 
daughter's wishes to the utmost ; and that your prolonged 
stay in this house will as much as ever be the result of her 
wishes on that point." 

This was not exactly what Mrs. Oraythorp wanted. She 
would have been better pleased to have made her uncon- 
ditional residence at Fernwold the price of her consent to 
Lilian's marriage. Perhaps if she had had the enamoured 
Norman to deal with, he might have been only too glad to 
promise anything he thought would conciliate her. As it 
was, however, the wary lawyer who now proposed the treaty 
to her, she was obliged to accept the only condition he 
thought fit to make. Perhaps, she thought, the answers to 
Mr. Templeton's applications for auUienticated copies of the 
long-missing certificates would not be forthcoming, and then^ 
•;~what a triumph she would have over him and Norman ! 

But these sanguine hopes were very short-lived. Indeed, 
considering all things, it was only such a confused mind as 
Mrs. Cray thorp's which could have suggested them. The 
copies from the registers came all right in their due time, 
and proved, beyond a doubt, Norman's now uncontested 
claim. As there was nothing further to delay the marriage, 
it was fixed that it should take place as soon as everything 
could be prepared for it, and that was very shortly. People 
who can afford to pay well, are always served very promptly, 
as is but fair ; though it is certainly true that people who do 
not pay at all, except in the unbounded patronage of their 
orders, and the condescension with which they wear things 
for which they never mean to pay, are served quite as 
promptly, in these days of competition and speculation ! 
. It wanted now a day or two of the important morning in 
which the future of four at least of the personages of this 
story was so deeply interested. Norman had not been able 
to see much of Helen. He had been so much engaged with 
Mr. Templeton, . making settlements and arranging papers, 

s2 
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or eDJoying the society of his beautiful bride, when she was 
not wholly swallowed up in laces, silks, flowers, veils,- 
distracted between the conflicting counsels and advice of 
the artiste from town, sent down by one ol the flrst houses 
to take her orders, and those of her mother, the little simple 
Fanny, the still "mourning bhde;'* even Mrs. Montague 
and Mrs. Gascoigne, all called in on this important occasion; 
and last, though not by any means the least, her own maid. 
But chance threw them unexpectedly together one morning, 
soon after breakfast, when Lilian was already closeted with 
her council, and Mr. Templeton busy in the study, over- 
looking the deeds and settlements his head clerk had sent 
him down by that morning's post. 

** I wished very much to see you, Norman," said Helen,- 
with a little embarrassment in her voice. '^ If I do not 
speak .to you now, I may not have another opportunity before 
your marriage, and there are some poor people in the village 
whom I should like particularly to recommend to your care 
when I am gone. In fact, 1 promised them I would speak 
to you for them, or I would not have presumed to try and 
influence you in any of your future plans, here or else- 
where." 

Korman looked at Helen in amazement. Her manner,- 
her tone of voice, the very words she used, all were so con- 
strained and cold they jarred upon him. His £eu» flushed 
scarlet, and then he became as cold, as constrained himself. 
It was best, he thought, to imitate her manner as well as 
he could ; it enabled him better to restrain the indignation 
he could not help feeling at what he thought her unac- 
countable and unwarrantable behaviour towards him. 

" * Gone,' Helen I What do you mean ? Where are you 
going '? ' Becommend people to my care !' Why should 
you do that when you can take care of them yourself 9 
* Presume to influence my future plans I' Why, I shall 
only be too glad to have your advice and experience in 
laying out those plans." 

" 1 shall not be here when you return from the Continent, 
Norman," said Helen, trying her best to steady her voice. 
*^ I am going to town with Mr. Templeton. I shall accept 
the invitation of his sister, Mrs. Haresden, until Mr. Tem- 
pleton can find me a home." 

Norman started ; he made two steps towards Helen, and 
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seized hold of her hand. *^ Helen," he said, almost fiercely, 
'* Helen ! what can you mean 1 What do you want to do 
in London ? Is not your home with me here f with me, 
your natural pr<ftector, your truest aud best friend ? But 
forgive me,'* he said sorrowfully ; " I fear I have frightened 
you" — he saw she looked alarmed at his manner — " but you 
do not know how it wounds me to hear you speak in this 
manner — you, from whom I deserve implicit confidence 
and affection. I thought you had promised me to make 
this your home T 

" No, I never promised that, Norman," said Helen sadly, 
but firmly. "You could not expect me to remain in a 
house where everything will be so changed for me. You 
would not like it yourself when you came to try it, and 
there are others, too, who will soon find my presence here 
as irksome as I shall find it to remain." 

" Helen !" Norman said gravely, as he looked at her ; 
" Helen ! but, no ; you do not wish me to form so very low 
an opinion of you as to think," he continued, hesitating, 
" that you could doubt the continuance of my affection for 
you, or that any one — any one," he repeated with emphasis, 
" should have the wish, still less the power, to influence me 
against you. I never exj^ected this from you, Helen. The 
vexy last person I should have suspected of entertaining 
such ideas !" 

« I wish to put such a probability beyond the power of 
happening,'* she replied, very much shaken by the view he 
appeared to take of her motives ; " and that is why I have 
decided to go to town, whilst I may yet be regretted, 
Norman," she added, lowering her eyes before his astonished 
gaze. 

" If you really have so very mean an opinion of all of 
us, Helen,** he continued, laying a stress on the "all," 
"I think, with you, that you had better not stay with 
us any longer. But, unless you wish to give me pain 
no after- act of yours can possibly efface, you will not leave 
Fernwold, either now or hereafter." 

'^ I cannot, cannot stay here, Norman !" she exclaimed, in 
great excitement. '< I would if I could, but you must let 
me go. Indeed you must. It will be so much better for 
all of us." 

" I cannot understand you, Helen," replied Norman. *' I 
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cannot imagine wliat you foresee in tbe futare to alarm yon 
BO much. It is not as if any of the people with whom I 
ask you to live were strangers to you ; you not only know 
them^ but have lived with them now f&c nearly a year. 
Why they should be so changed all at once as to make you 
so anxious to leave them, and that just at the moment 
which places me here to protect, care for, and make you 
happy, I cannot comprehend. It is really too bad of you, 
Helen. And I who had pictured our home so happy, and 
you, the friend and counsellor of us all. It is unjust to 
them, most cruelly so to me." 

'' Tou have not had the experience of the world I have 
had, Norman, or you would understand my reasons. Do 
not insist on my staying with you. Believe me, you will 
be sorry for it some day, and that before very long. It is 
better to let me go now before your opinion of me alters 
still more for the worse. That it is altered, you have no 
need to tell me." 

*' But I will not let you go, Helen ! Leave this house I 
the shelter of my protection ! For what 1 Good God ! 
could you ever believe it possible ! Helen, you must, you 
shall stay with me, with Lilian. If you do not promise to 
remain with us, I shall most certainly think you have lost 
all trust, all affection for me, and grudge me the good for- 
tune you will not allow me to share with you." 

"Oh, Norman, Norman I" cried the poor girl, bursting 
into tears — she had- been striving hard for some time to 
control her feelings, to hide the pang it was to her to be so 
cruelly misunderstood by him ~" it is you who are cruel and 
unjust to me now." 

" It is your own fault, Helen," he replied, taking her 
kindly by the hand. ** Why will you persist in denying me 
the greatest pleasure I had promised to myself in this great 
joy which it has pleased God to grant me ) You rob my 
happiness of more than half its brightness in your unkind 
determination to leave me. You must stay at Fernwold, 
unless you wish to make me miserable at the most joyful 
period of my life, and embitter all my future." 

Helen saw it was of no use resisting bis importunities at 
the present. The time had not yet come for him to see the 
necessity she only too plainly foresaw. Come it would, that 
she knew ; and before very long, that she also knew. She 
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sighed as she gave an unwilling promise to remain at Fern- 
wold for the present. The poor girl knew but two well all 
that promise entailed of suffering, of misappreciation, of 
injustice to herself. 

** Not that I can remain here long, dear friend,** she said 
to Mr. Templeton, when she told him the result of her in- 
terview with Norman. " You can tell as well as I do, how 
very different everything will be here. Lilian will not like 
to tind herself no longer absolute miHtress, where she has been 
accustomed to have it all so completely her own way. It 
will make her irtitable, apt to find fault with every little 
trifle, and every one. Everything I say or do is sure to be 
exaggerated by her, if she does not hapfien to like it, and 
unjustly interpreted by Norman, who will see only with her 
eyes. Besides which, Mrs. Craythorp always looked upon me 
as an intruder here. She has never forgiven me for allowing 
Lilian to detain me, as it was. Oh ! how I wish I had 
asserted my own independence then, and had left Fern wold 
directly she came to it 1 " 

Mr. Templeton was very much disappointed to think that 
Norman had been able to extort a promise from Helen that 
she would remain with them. He had fully made up his 
mind that he was going to take, her back to London with 
him. But he thought it could not be for long that her stay 
was prolonged at Femwold ; so he made the best of what he 
could not very well help. 

''Well, dearest Helen,'* he answered — by such tender names 
Mr. Templeton now always addressed her — " if it becomes 
very disagreeable for you to remain here, you have only to 
let me know what arrangements you would like me to make 
for you ; that is,** he continued, with some hesitation, ** if 
you will not allow me to make such arrangements for your 
future home as my attachment to you would prompt me so 
willingly to offer.** 

" No, no, dear, kind friend,** answered Helen, " I cannot 
trespass on your generosity. No ; when I leave this, it 
must not be to become a burden on any one of my friends — 
not even on you, who have proved such a comfort to me. I 
must have a little home of my own, however humble, and 
work for my own bread.** 

" My dearest Helen, you really cahnot mean it,** returned 
Mr. Templeton with warmth, though in as guarded a manner 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



As Mrs. Craythorp had gone to pay some visits daring 
her daughtei's absence, Helen was left quite alone, when 
Mr. Templeton returned to town the day after the wedding, 
to enjoy, as she chose, the solitude which bid fiedr to reign 
at Femwold for the whole time the bride and bridegroom 
were absent. No doubt, after a time, Helen would gradually 
have subsided into her usual routine, but at present she 
felt dreadfully unsettled and restless. There certainly were 
plenty of reasons to assign for such a result, and none more 
likely than its being the natural reaction of such a time of 
excitement and gaiety as the last fortnight had proved. But 
to a dose observer— one especially who could read the heart 
of the poor girl, could see how desolate, how lonely she felt, 
how drear and bleak everything appeared around her, — some 
deeper and graver cause would have suggested itself as the 
motive for her present feelings. Never had October set in 
more brilliantly. Day passed after day in unclouded splendour, 
tinging the woods with a deeper crimson, gilding with a 
brighter yellow the elms and oaks growing in such luxuriance 
in the park. The birds seemed to think that the summer 
had been lengthened out in their special favour, and took 
care to let every one know that they were especially grateful 
for the blessing. The days were so warm, so lovely, the 
nights so mild, so clear. 

But Helen's spirit drooped under all this beauty. A 
rougher sky, a colder wind, a darker day, would have been 
more congenial to her sad heart. So young, and yet so sad ; 
her life was scarcely opened before her, and it was already 
blighted ! Its sun seemed gone down for ever, and the 
years that lay before, what an age they seemed to loom, in 
their cold, gray, blackness ! There was a void in her heart 
which never could be filled ! For Norman had been her 
companion ever since she could well remember ! They had 
grown up together, brother and sister ; confidence, inter- 
change of thought, high and holy communion, shared together, 
had made them more than friends. The feelings Norman 
had expressed for her, the night of their return from their 
sea trip to view the Baltic Fleet, were a faithful transcript 
of them. To him there was no equal then to Helen, she 
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wa« the woman par excelleijce of his ideal, inspiring him 
>vith noble thoughts, prompting him to honourable deeds, 
listened to with reverence, consulted with deference ; and 
now, O Heavens ! how could she bear the contrast ! 
Another reigned paramount over his heart, his soul, his 
mind I another so influenced him, that he had already 
learnt to doubt her — her whom he had hitherto so implicitly 
trusted ; to doubt that true and loyal soul, whose only fault 
was the acute sensitiveness which made her shrink from 
justifying herself to him, as she might so easily have done. 
But it would have been to unveil Lilian to his eyes, to 
perform a rude but salutary duty to him she had so long 
guided through the dark, intricate paths of life, into lighter 
and straighter ways ! No ; rather die than do that, thought 
Helen. He loves her, he shall never say that I envied her 
the prize of his love I And yet God knew that she did, 
poor soul ! Bitterly that young heart yearned for its lost 
brother ! Sadly it went about the drear path of life, asking, 
Where? where? And many a time did she, clasping her 
hands together in her despair, ask of her Father in Heaven, 
why He had poured out so bitter a cup for her lips. 

And she could not get away from these scenes, once the 
witnesses of her peaceful happiness, now, of her bitter misery 1 
What pitiless fate was it, which chaine.d her to this pillory 
of suffering, and kept her there, so that she could not move. 
Why had she not insisted with Norman on her undoubted 
right to dispose of herself henceforth? Who had any claim 
on her ? Was she not alone — alone in the world ? Was she 
not completely her own mistress, responsible to herself 
alone ? Who had any right to control her actions ? Who 
dare say her nay? Was not her own freewill the only birth- 
right she possessed — her only inheritance on earth? And 
she had renounced it for the present ! allowed a few stern 
words from his lips to silence her will, to make her fall 
back crouching in the place from which every feeling of her 
heart prompted her to arise and fly. Was it not true that 
blows from his hand were even yet dearer to her than kindness 
from another ? Oh, weak, fond heart ! more lessons were 
yet wanting, to teach her that there was something more 
real in life than the love of man, bestowing itself so lightly, 
carrying oflT so blindly the glittering tinsel with so much 
delight, whilst the pure gold lay close by, unheeded, 
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neglected, scorned. Was not her misery a sight to move 
angels* tears of compassion, to make them raise up the 
down-trodden, despised treasure, and set it upon heights of 
endurance and patience to which mortal knowledge could 
not attain ? 

They did ; they watched over their weeping sister; they 
shrouded her around with their radiant wings ; they accom- 
panied her unseen on her dreary path; and when the 
thorns entered her soul, they wept for her suffering; patiently, 
tenderly, sadly, waiting for the blessed moment when a 
bright ray from the heavenly intelligence should penetrate 
the depths of the night into which her soul was now plunged, 
and unseal her eyes to higher visions, strengthening them 
to look upwards, instead of keeping themselves morbidly 
bent down on the dead affections of this earth. To a soul 
so highly strung to loftier ideas, as Helen's soul had always 
been, this moment would most assuredly come, sooner or 
later; it was but a question of time and opportunity, and it 
was not long before that moment came, and the unseen 
influence of a holy peace dawned upon her mind, and 
gradually restored health, if not happiness, to her souL 

It was night; — calm, soft, clear. How bright the west 
still was, where the sun had sunk to rest so gently, so 
gradually, that one scarcely knew at first he was gone, till 
the golden glory faded slowly from colour to colour, into a 
pale gray. One by one the living stars came out in the 
deep-blue sky, and there, just in the last lingering rays of 
the day, the evening star grew brighter and brighter, as the 
light faded more and more, and the sky looked, in its inten- 
sity, as if its vault were of hewn ebony, studded with silver. 
It was not the large, dreamy, silver-gleaming star of love 1 
filling the soul of the gazer with beauty ! and longing vague 
desires. Oh, no; brighter, purer, more steadtiEist, more 
glorious f&Ty it was the star of God*s justice, Jupiter, the 
dear, burning lamp, which met Helen's eye, fascinated her 
gaze, and in its own poweiiul and intelligible language spoke 
words to her soul, too lofty, too soothing, too holy, to be 
heard by those whose souls had never been accustomed to 
hold communion with the spiritual. 

From that hour Helen was changed. She raised her head 
and went forth, determined to endure whilst strength was 
given to her — determined to perform, to the best of her 
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meek, unassuming Lady Emily, who almost thought that 
every one must know better than herself. Mrs. Chaffinch 
was so handsome in the rich costume she deemed befitting 
her new station ; she seemed to know it, too— -that was 
easily to be read in the expreEsion of her full, large eyes, 
the slight curve of her dilating nostril, the calm self- 
confidence of her well-cut haughty lip ; she knew her own 
power so well, appreciated so fully her own mental supe- 
riority. There was now, more than ever, a look of deter- 
mination on her countenance, as if she mentally said, " I 
should like to know who would say no, when I have said 
yes, or maintain af thing which I choose to put down ? ** 

People soon found out that she meant to have it all her 
own way in the village. She was most ably seconded in her 
ambition by the efforts of the young curate who had filled up 
the vacant place of the erring Mr. Wilson. He was in every 
respect the very contrary of his predecessor, and entered 
most eagerly into the views of the rector and his lady. He 
was always of their opinion ; saw with their eyes ; talked 
of teaselated pavement, wrought-iron work, Lombardic orna- 
ment, and medisdval altar-cloths and carpets, with the same 
gusto and the same all-absorbing interest. As for the people 
in the village, he knew absolutely nothing of them but what 
Mr. Chafiinch chose to tell him, and looked upon them in the 
only light in which his rector chose to represent them, or the 
one Mrs. Chaffinch was only too willing to furnish. 
' The poor villagers of Femwold were soon at the end of 
their wits. They groaned under the spiiitual darkness 
which surrounded them, and the oppression which weighed 
down their minds. Before Mrs. Chafiinch had been back a 
fortnight in the place, they found that she was determined to 
put down anything like independence of opinion or of action 
amongst the poor. It was the only way, she said, to conquer 
dissent and drive it from the place. It was quite an insult 
to her husband's teaching that there should be any such 
thing as one dissenter in the place. So &x she was right, 
but not in the way she would imply ; it was rather a tacit 
verdict . of incompetency recorded, in secession from the 
Chuix^h, against his teaching and example, and, as such, 
telling BO much against his fitness for his ofiice that Mrs. 
Chafiinch was certainly warranted in her great anxiety 
either to force back these wandering sheep to the fold from 
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which they had 8o foolishlj atrajed, or else make the place 
too hot to hold them. 

Prosperit J has turned heads a p-eat deal more worldly-wise 
than even the Honourable Mra Chaffinch possesaed. Had she 
tried persuasion, mildness^ kindness, she might perhaps have 
gained most unexpectedly in the hearts of the YillagerB. They 
were only too pleased to think there was to be a lady at the 
rectory to look after the comforts of the sick and old — to l>e 
very critical, at first, as to who should fill that important 
office. They had certainly Ijeen very ill-disposed towards 
Miss Blake, bat they seemed to be rather preposdeased in 
favonr of Mrs. Chaffinch — even anxious to '* let bygones be 
bygones." They were mollified, no donbt, by the liberal 
though ostentations gifts of the wedding-day, as well as by 
her good looks^ and the very &ct of her filling the placse of 
one who, daring her short life amongst them, had be^ so 
thoaghtful for them, so full of kind sympathy. The dis- 
appointment of the poor yillagers was great when they 
found that, instead of a benevolent spirit to stand between 
them and the domineering temper of their rector, they bad 
one not only ready, but eager, to second him in any plan for 
subduing his congr^ation. Their disappointment was also 
proportionate to their terror and resentment of such treat- 
ment. Many a long complaint was now poured into Helen's 
ear ; many an hour spent by her in trying to soothe the sore 
and ruffled spirit of the people she had always loyed. To 
the villagers she seemed more than ever, with her subdued 
▼oice, her gentle gliding step, like some angel of Crod moving 
amongst them, so quietly, so unostentatiously, binding up the 
broken spirit wherever she could, and pouring the oil and 
wine of holy charity into the gaping wounds inflicted by the 
intolerance of those who ought to have been the first to guard 
them from all spiritual harm. 

The village of Fern wold soon bid fiur to become a complete 
nest of Chartists ; at least, so Dr. Benfield told Mr. Wo(41ett 
one day, afier the latter had been descanting at great length 
on the intolerable tyranny of the rector and his wife, and the 
unanimous determination in the village not to ^ put up wi* 
the loikes o't I " As for Mr. WooUett, he had left his farm 
as soon after the notice to quit had been served on him as 
he could get away. 

^ Danged if he wor argoing t' stay in a house he*d a been 
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turned out o* so summar'y-loike ; and danged if the loikes o* 
them were a going to turn him oot o' t' place where he war 
barn." So he had hired a small house in the Tillage of the 
same Mr. Denton who owned the barn serving as a meeting* 
house to the dissenters of the place and neighbourhood, and 
had thus set himself down in the very centre of the <cure of 
souls belonging to Mr. Chaffinch, a leaven of discontent, a 
very radical, a dissenter, a scoffer at all authority of the 
Church, and especially at that which Mr. Chaffinch asserted 
she had delegated to him. 

" Now, I ast you, doctor, whe'r they cud maike you say as 
black war white, an* white war black, when you knowed a 
deal better nor that onny day ? I say black *s black, an* 
white 's white ; an' none o* them shall maike me say it aint. 
I luik *pon't, now, it' s a very hard caise o' poor old Mist' 
Finn, that she mayn't ha' a card in t' clothing club as well 
as her darter, Mi»t' Chester, an* all 'cause t* puir old soul 
went one Sunday evening to hear Must' Smith preach what 
all 'bedience t' man is worth !" 

" Well, but Mr. Woollett," remonstrated the doctor, " you 
know we are all taught in our Catechism to obey our 
spiritual pastors and masters ; and I suppose Mr. Chaffinch 
doesn't much like it that Mrs. Finn, or any of his parish- 
ioners, should go and listen to the very contrary doctrine, 
which, by your own account, Mr. Smith appears to have 
preached. And then, surely he has a right to admit or keep 
out any one he pleases from a club of which he has all the 
trouble and none of the profits." 

" None o' t' pruffits ! Don't you tell me that, doctor I 
Isnt it no pruffit t' him for them to be 'holden t' him for 
t' care he takes on their pence an' t' bit int'rest he gies 'un 
at t' end q' t' year, 'sides keeping a purty toight sort o' a 
curb on 'em? an' they must jist dew what he pleases, or 
there 's no ticket for beef nor blankets for any one at 
Christmas. I luik 'pon't that aint what's called Curstian 
charity no more nor that aint Curstian 'mility which maikes 
un call 'em all * dearly-'loved brethren,* o' church o' Sundays. 
Workadays, I luik *pon't, he thinks all men's bam slaves t' 
hear him talk to .'em." 

" I am very sorrjr to hear there is so much ill-will in the 
village," replied the doctor ; " it seems to have gained ground 
very much since Mr. Wilson went away." 
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'' Haen ! I think 'pon*t now, Must* Wilson did a great 
deal o' right, t* undo sJl t* wrong Must' Chaffinch did. I call 
Must' Wilson, now, a downright rail good Ourstian. He did 
luik on poor people as if he did think thej war his brothers^ 
r wor a bad day for t' village when he went awaj. He 
came t* me that Sunday as Miss Blake turned me out o* m j 
pew. I should loike to ha* done what he ast on me, jist to 
'bilge un like ; but, sumhow, I cudn*t no ways find t' heart 
to 'xert t* Ourstian patience an* *jiurance he always sot us t' 
ensample on. I luik 'pon*t now, it worn*t so much hia 
mother as wor ill as Moss Blake that wanted him out o' 
t' village." 

« Miss Blake ! the present Mrs. Chaffinch, Woollett ! 
What could she possibly have to do with it, then ?** asked 
Dr. Benfield, as he stood with his whip under Ids arm, ready 
to mount his mare as soon as Mr. WooUett's housekeeper 
should have brought him a sample of the oats the £uiuer 
was going to sell him. 

'^ Why, I luik 'pon*t, doctor, as how Miss Blake thought 
there wor a purty good many too many walks o* summer 
evenings, wi' Miss Fanny an' he, up in Her'nden Wood, and 
going crass t* fields t' meet Must' Wilson. I never did 'lieve 
he wor a coming back, and when Mist' Me'sh said as he had 
a-packed all 's books an* ta*en away everything from t* rooms, 
then I know'd he wom't nivir a coming back when*s mother 
wor better." 

" Well, but Mr. Woollett," said the doctor, turning some 
of the oats just brought to him out of the bag into his 
hand, and weighing them as he spoke, ''you can hardly 
blame Mrs. Chaffinch either, that she did not like her sister 
making up a match with a poor man, who, though he was a 
thorough gentleman and a good Christian, had nothing to 
keep a wife and family from starving. See what a much 
better thing she is going to do in marrying young Arthur 
Hammond." 

** Haen 1 That' s jist what I say. I should loike t' know 
whoy Miss Fanny or Mist's Chaffinch either should hold 
their heads s' high an' marry wi' t' quality that sort o' way ; 
they who an't no better nor t' very people as they thixiks 
most scam on. Whoy should they tarn me an' mine out 
o' my pew an' fiirm, who 's niwer done 'em no more harm 
than being their own cousin twice r'moved. I luik 'pon't. 
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Wese consinsy sin' my mother were own sistVs darter wi' 
MuRt' £lake*s mother what's dead. I B*po8e she doa*t 
like it should be so, but I luik *pon*t she can't alter \ 
anyhow." 

" Now, I do think, Mr. Woollett, you are too hard upon 
Mrs. Chaffinch. I can't think she is quite so bad as to try 
to do you harm because you are Ker own cousin. *Tia no 
disparagement to her 1" 

'''Sparagement ! I luik *pon't it's a deal more 'sparage- 
ment t' me t' be cousin twice r'moved from a man as loses 
all 's own money an' 's father s, too, gambling at t' camp ; an' 
gets dronk an' comes home wi' 's head broke an' 's best 
hunter ruinationed for 'tarnity. That's what young Must* 
Edgar 's done, good six weeks agone. Mist's Chaffinch she 
thinks as no one knows o' that bus'ness^ no more nor she 
thinks people don't know she tamed her own flesh an' blood 
out o' t' pew that 'ere day 1 But more 's people knows o' 't 
'fore lang. If so be as she 'd a kep a quiet, civil tongue in' s 
her- head, an' not run on quite s' much 'boot that being too 
good for poor people, an' that 's not fitting for 'em, nor been 
quite s' uppish like, I'se may-be kep her saicrits for her she 's 
so feared on should reach t' ears p' t' quality she 's got in 
'mangst t' last. Don't tell me she don't know 't all ! What 
did she sen' Miss Helen t' me for a-begging o' me t' go back 
t' my farm an' let all be frgot 'boot t' pew, if she *d not 
been 'feared o' me ? Least 'ways, Miss Helen said t' wor 
Miss Lilian as begged it, but I know Mist's Chaffinch purty 
noigh at t' bottom o' all happens t' Femwold now. She 
thought if s' be I'se would a gone back to t' farm quiet, I 
sh'd hold my tongue ; but I wom't going back t' whar she 
tamed me out onjist 'cause she thought best fur her I 
should. No ! haint come to that yet, nayther — that I'se a 
going t' beg t' favour at her hands ; an' she 's not a going t' 
stop my mouth quite a easy like, I'se tell her." 

Notwithstanding all Dr. Benfield's advice and remon- 
strance, Mr. Woollett kept his promise, and more than one 
person in the village learnt from him two things Mrs. Chaf- 
finch would have given a great deal he never should have 
known. When the alarming fact did come to her ears that 
he was not only acquainted with the real cause of Edgai*'s 
accident, and told it to every one who chose to listen to 
him, but that he also said everywhere she need not give her- 

T 
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self Buch aira, for though she had got amongst the quality, 
she was his cousin '' twice removed after all, her anger and 
annoyance were as great as they were natural She was a 
very wise woman ; for the next thing she did, after the first 
feelings had subsided, was to make a virtue of neccKsity, and 
go and tell her husband directly. He was in his study 
writing, she knew, and thither she now went to find him. 

" I assure you, Frederick," she continued, " it ^s the very 
first time I ever heard that papa or we were in the remotest 
degree related to Mr. WooUett, and what is more, I really 
don't believe it.** 

" I dare say it is not true, my love,** replied the rector ; 
''but even supposing it were,** he added, with the proud 
spirit of a true English gentleman, breaking through the 
crust of his worldliness, ''it cannot be a matter of such 
great importance as Mr. WooUett would like to make 
it out. There is no disgrace in being related to a man, 
however poor, if he is honest. Besides, a great many of the 
descendants of our oldest and best ^milies are to be found, 
nowadays, amongst the small farmers, even the cottagers of 
the neighbourhood. Woollett is a good old name, and I 
should not be much surprised if, when we came to trace it 
back, it would be found to have occupied at one time a very 
prominent position in the county.** 

" But supposing Mr. Arthur Hammond hears of it,** con- 
tinued his wife, "it might ruin Fanny's prospects I do 
so wish she were well married to him.** 

" Arthur Hammond will not think a bit less of Fanny on 
that account, my dear. It is only people in an equivocal 
position in life who are so tenacious about their friends and 
connections ; afraid to own a poor relation or equivocal con- 
nection, for fear it should make them lose ground by it ; on 
the contrary, people of real birth and standing have no need 
of such false props to support their position. They have an 
undoubted right to the ground they occupy. There is no 
danger in that quarter, now you are my wife, and Fanny is 
recognized as the future Mrs. Hammond. I am sorry he 
knows so much about Edgar's misdeeds; and I am sorry 
Edgar has given cause for all he has said about him. That 
is, in my opinion, a tar more serious charge. Why did you 
not tell me of this before ? What shall guarantee that he 
will not give rise to the same scandal again )'* 
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'' I did not like to expose him to you, dear Frederick/* 
said Mrs. Chaffinch, deeply penitent now that she had not 
told him at the time, and scarcely relishing the unintentional 
hut direct rebuke to the anxiety she displayed about the 
relationship to Farmer WooUett ; an anxiety he made out 
as consequent upon her own dubious station previous to her 
marriage. 

'' But what shall we do about it, Frederick t" she continued ; 
''shall we send Edgar out of the way for a time t People 
would not perhaps realize it so much, if they did not see him." 

'' No, Kate, no ; that would be very bad policy. Let him 
remain, on the contrary, and live it down. People may very 
easily attribute it to spite on Woollett's part, and believe 
that the whole story is of his invention. But you must 
speak to Edgar again, and tell him he must not give Mr. 
WooUett the power to prove his assertions true. Arthur 
Hammond would not much relish having a gambler and a 
drunkard for his brother-in-law, although he would be very 
indifferent as to the circumstance of having Farmer WooUett 
as his second cousin by marriage. I must try whether I can 
get WooUett to hold his tongue about Edgar. I am afraid 
we can scarcely get him out of Femwold, now he is tenant 
to such a man as Mr. Denton. Besides, that would scapcely 
be politic under the present circumstances." 

Mr. Chaffinch found it no such easy matter to induce 
Mr. WooUett to say no more about Edgar's misadventures 
that night. He disarmed him, however, most completely of 
his other offensive weapon, by acknowledging the relationship 
of the Hon. Mrs. Chaffinch to him ; a fact he had ascertained 
from Mr. Blake himself, though that gentleman was quite 
unaware of it till he was put back on its scent. Not so bad 
a coup-d*escrime for Mr. Chaffinch; for, having made this 
weapon flj out of the old farmer's hand, he hoped thereby 
to render the other quite harmless. But no overtures of his 
seemed at all likely to soothe the irate old man ; on the con- 
trary, he rather enjoyed the advantage at which he now held 
both the rector and the woman who had treated him with 
so much contumelious pride. He had them completely at 
his mercy ; they never could prevail on Mr. Denton to- turn 
him out, as Mr. Chaffinch had prevailed on Lilian. 

'' Frederick says there is nothing more can be done in the 
matter," said Mrs. Chaffinch to her sister Fanny, who, as 

T 2 
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the future Mrs. Hammond, i^as not only restored to Slate's 
favour, but treated by her with a respect due to her new 
position. '* Edgar must try and live the scandal down with 
the most silent contempt. As soon as the Ruxeleys come 
back, we must be as intimate as ever with them, and Edgar 
must be more than ever assiduous in his attentions to Lilian, 
Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Gascoigne, even to Helen Rnxeley. 
He should escort her whenever he can, especially in the vil- 
lage, — ^the people seem to think so much of her. And Lilian, 
when she returns, Edgar must contrive to be with her as 
much as possible. That was a narrow escape. Fan, for Edgar. 
Supposing he had married Lilian, he would have been finely 
off now. Who would have thought of those papers ever turn- 
ing up after such a time ? If one could but have known 
they would,'* she added, musing. ^ But there, if it had not 
been that Mr. Huxeley wanted to marry her, they would never 
have thought of looking for that letter ; and we have done 
very well as it is. But what can have induced Mr. Templeton 
to take so much interest in it I can't tell. He meant all 
along this marriage should take place, I feel confident of 
that ; but I will get to the bottom of his plans yet, that 
I am determined on, and upset them too, if I can by any 
possibility manage it. He has given me more than one 
check in mine." 

Edgar followed his sister's advice so strictly, that none of 
their friends believed that Farmer WooUett's story was any- 
thing but an invention of the old man's spite for the way in 
which he had been treated. The poor people, however, 
were not to be taken in as easily as Kate had fancied. They 
scarcely waited till Edgar's back was turned, as he escorted 
Helen through the village on her errands of charity, to 
express their opinion of him aloud. The whole village was 
soon divided into parties and feuds. The strict church- 
goers, who, by their assiduity in that respect, established a 
strong claim to the favour and gifts of the rector and his 
wife, were in constant antagonism to the more straight- 
forward and independent spirits, who actually held back 
from attending the church, lest Mr. Chaffinch should think 
they wished to curry favour with him. It is a melancholy 
fact to be obliged to state, that when Norman and his bride 
returned to Fernwold about the first week in November, 
they found the village in a very sad state, and a great many 
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of the sittings in the church quite deserted. The additional 
fact that the congregation in the bam had very much 
increased, in proportion to the desertion of the church, 
was not long in coming to the ears of Norman Ruxeley, 
and gdve him as much surprise as regret, and no small 
distui'bance. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL^ 

It was a very gay Christmas at Fern wold, not only 
amongst the inmates of the house, but also amongst the vil- 
lagers. Norman celebrated the triple festivity of the time, 
his marriage, and his succession to the estate, by liberally 
providing the villagers with the ample means of enjoyment. 
A dinner on a large scale was to be got up on Twelfth-day, 
to be followed by a dance in a large outbuilding fitted up 
for the purpose. All the tenants of Femwold, as well as 
the villagers, were invited to these gaieties, which promised, 
by the preparations for them, to be very grand. None so 
gay as Lilian in carrying out the plans, which were to include 
a large party of the gentry around to witness these gaieties, 
and share in them. The first cloud on this smiling horizon 
was the utter refusal of Fkrmer Woollett to honour the 
hall with his presence, and a dogged repetition of his refusal 
to Helen, when she went to ask him to recall it. 

" Oh ! I never thought Norman would go himself, Helen," 
said Lilian, as her husband went out for the purpose of seeing 
what could be the meaning of such strange behaviour in a 
tenant, who had always been on a peculiar footing of inti- 
macy and favour with the family ; she was not a little 
alarmed at the result this interview might have. " I told 
him Farmer Woollett was a very strange temper, cross, and 
would have his own way ; but Norman says it would be a 
disgrace not to have the man who saved my life present 
such a day as next Wednesday will be. Oh ! Helen, what 
will he say when he finds that Farmer Woollett was turned 
out of his farm by my orders. I told Norman he had left 
it because he did not wish to live in the old house, now he 
was so rheumatic, it was so damp.*^ 

" Oh, Lilian I" cried Helen, very much shocked, " why did 
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yon not tell him the trath f it woald have been so mnch 
better. He would have made allowances for your being 
badly advised, especially now he has the power to undo all 
you did." 

'* Oh, do tell him all about it, Helen, dear l** cried Lilian, 
clasping her arms round her friend's neck, in her old impetuous 
way. ** You can't think how stem he is, if he thinks I have 
not told him exactly the truth. And you know I have had my 
own way so long, it is so difficult to give up at once to another; 
and then when he is put out, because I want to do something 
he does not like, I don't like to tell him everything, for fear 
he should speak to me as harshly as I know he would." 

** I had hoped you loved your husband enough, Lilian, to 
make it a delight to you to give up your will to him in 
everything. Surely it can be no pleasure to you to wish to 
do what he does not approve, or for which he feels no 
inclination." 

** I do love him, Helen, — ^that is to say, when he is not 
angFy with me ; but you don't know how he can look some- 
times 1 You must — ^you must, dear, darling Helen, tell him 
it was all Mr. Chaffinch's fault about Farmer WooUett Oh 
dear, I wish I had never let them do it 1*' 

Helen was dreadfully shocked, and grieved to find out 
the real state of affidrs between the scarcely-three-months- 
married husband and wife. * No confidence, no truth ; 
anger on one part, deceit on the other. She would not have 
been so unprepared for it, had she been aware of Lilian's real 
feelings towards her husband, even when she married him. 
Could she have seen how little capable she was of a truly 
serious affection ; how trifling she was ; what a series of 
small misunderstandings and incapacities to read her hus- 
band's mind, had gradually led to this first outbreak of a 
threatening character. How many smaller ones there had 
been, how brought about, it was impossible to say. The 
result was there, appalling enough, in itself, to send a pang 
of terror through Helen's heart. It was too, too horrible ! 
and where, oh where, would it end ? It roused all that was 
brave and generous in her soul to try and save both, ere it 
was too late, from such a future as she already saw dawning 
for them. 

** Run away, Lilian, dear," she said, drawing her to her, 
and kissing away the tears of terror that stood in her too 
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beautiful eyes. '* I will meet Norman bere when be returusy 
and give as good a construction to the matter as I possibly 
can. But let this be a lesson to you,** she added gravely ; 
*^ never tell even the shadow of an untruth to your husband. 
Better his anger, that will pass away, than the loss of his 
respect and esteem, which you can never retrieve.** 

" Oh yes ! I promise you I will be good, darling," cried 
Lilian, only too glad to say anything which could insure 
her the powerfol protection she had sense enough to perceive 
she would find in Helen. '* Only, don't let Norman frown 
and look grave ; for I can't bear that. No one ever frowned 
or looked grave at the wildest thing I did before. Even 
you used to be so gentle with me, though I vexed and teased 
you so often. Oh, if there isn't Norman coming back 
already ! I will fly and lock myself up till you have smoothed 
him downl" 

Well might Lilian fear to meet her husband. He was 
dreadfully vexed and annoyed with all Farmer Woollett had 
told him of his own business, and the state of the village in 
general What pained him most was Lilian's ingratitude to 
the man to whom she owed so much, and the evident false- 
hood she had told him, to cloak that ingratitude from his 
eyes. It was not anger which possessed him now, but a 
deep grief, &r more difficult for Helen to bear than any 
indignation would have beep. 

" Did you know of this scandalous transaction ) '* he 
asked her, when, on finding her alone, he began, as was 
natural, to tell her all he had heard, and the story Lilian 
had made up to account for Mr. Woollett being no longer 
at his farm. 

'* Yes," answered Helen ; ** and I must tell. yon, that I do 
not think Lilian would ever have consented to such a thing, 
but for the influence of her mother and Mr. Chaffinch. 
BecoUect, Norman, how young she was — is even now ; how 
inexperienced, how easily influenced in things about which 
she knows so little." 

" But you were there, Helen," he replied ; " surely, you 
could not stand by and see her do such an injustice to the 
man who saved her life at the risk of his own ? I could not 
have believed her capable of such ingratitude ! Oh ! it is 
even dreadful to think she could allow any one to overrule the 
feelings she should have had at such a time. Her own heart 
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4M|^kf fiolkfiw pi^wi^iiiil ber to gjiiv s ftif nfinu to wKf 
wIk» eooSd daie to a^jscat sodk a oMzne to her !* 

'^ I was ii0i tbcfc, X'oneauBu or dbe wmtVl in w u ' kte 
it SIk vidwd to M Me lint, to ad: vnr adviee dboiA it ; 
iMrt tiM7 naaa^g^ to l^is^ Iwr <nvr to tlMV ^^ 
tt ODoeu Thej kaew tint dbo would do wktovcr I tkm^t 
belt Poorcfafld^Aowastoreboet bjtlwB!* 

^Mc ClidlnMb oo^ to ]nv« knovn better tbaa to bare 
p rop o e c d floeh * tbin^* nid Norman flMoAijr. "I shall 
tdOl bini of il^ too^ befixe I am maaj boon <dder. An old 
tooant fiko Mr. WooDett, vbo bdd tbat fimn as a poor 
fetom for audi a aerrice rendered to oor froulj!* 

"" Pride erer nppermast !* Hden tboogblL 'Abw! £ar 
the weakneaa of our fiail natme, that a few waaptaaoA 

ean make ns so aoon fivigei tbe I c aao op 
sbotild bsTe taogbt ns ! Xonnan,* she sud alood 
to bini^ **' joa naed to alloir m j T<nee to bave some inflneDoe 
wiib 700^ — will joa lei me speak a few woids to joa nowt* 

^ Let joo, Helen ! " be cned, almost fieroelj ; ' it is joa 
wbo will not speak to me ss jaa naed to da Wbj did I 
nerer bear of tins before f Ton never said a word of it in 
joor letters to me * 

^It was no bomnesB of miDe tben, Norman ; certainly 
none of jonis at tbat time," she added firmly. ** Would yon 
bare tbanked me eitber,** sbe tusked sorrowfoUy, ^ for ralang 
np every little tbing I ooold a^^inst one wbom I knew yon 
loved t Nomuuiy yon are nnreasonable ! Wbat bave yon to 
do witb the past t Now it is different ; Lilian asked me to 
see yoti^ to tell yon all abont it, else I sboald not bave inter- 
fared on any accoimt. Sbe was a&aid to meet yon before 
I bad seen yotL* 

'^ Well she might be," be exclaimed, a flash of indignation 
in bis eyea ; ^ I ought to have known she must be a coward 
as well as a " 

** Btop, Norman ! " cried Helen, terrified at the word sbe 
expected to hear applied to his wife ; ** stop ! yon are 
nnjust, harsh to one who requires the greatest ^ndness, 
management^ and judicious treatment. If Lilian is a coward 
and a liar — I will say the word for you — ^you have made her 
both yourselC* 

^ I have, Helen 1 " he exclaimed, turning round to look at 
her, in perfect astonishment. ** What do yon mean I " 
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^Wbat I say, Norman," she continued, with firmness, 
and some severity in her voice. " How is it that I find 
her so soon shrinking from your anger 1 However just it 
may have been, surely you might have made some allowances 
for one who, only a few short weeks ago^ was well-nigh 
fiiultless in your eyes." 

Norman hid his &oe in his hands and groaned. 

** Besides," Helen continued, *' do yon not think that gentle 
means would be much mwe effectual in winning the confi- 
dence of your wife, than a severe manner, which is only too 
wire to diive her to seek all sorts of subterfuges as a shelter 
from you I I should have thought your love for her, 
Norman," she added, with sad emphasis, ''would have 
«uggested to your heart protection and indulgence, not such 
extreme harshness and severity. You are not her judge, 
are your 

'' I do love her, Helen ; oh, more than I can ever tell you I 
It is to find her come so for short of all I thought her 
which makes me feel this so bitterly. Oh 1 if you did but 
know how frivolous she can be, how trifling, how averse to 
anything serious, or even quiet enjoyment ; but always 
craving after excitement and admiration ! And now this 
her ingratitude and weakness, to call it by no worse name ; 
I cannot help letting her see how indignant such conduct 
makes me I It is disgraceful" 

'' But you must help it, Norman ; and moreover, you must 
treat her gently and with great kindness ; unless indeed you 
wish to alienate her from you altogether. Take ipy advice, 
Normau," she said, in a pleading tone, trembling with a 
suppressed emotion she could scarcely master, ** let things 
alone, at least in this quarter. Better that Farmer 
Woollett should leave this place altogether than that 
husband and wife, so lately joined together, should be sepa^ 
rated as completely as you will be in a very, very short time, 
if you continue to be so injudicious with Lilian. And then, 
you should remember all that she has lost through you. 
You have indeed much to make up to her." 

" 1 have given it all back to her, Helen. Femwold is 
hers as much as mine, and she knows it is, too." 

'' Is it as much hers as yours, Norman 1 " gravely asked 
Helen. " Then why find fault with her now for things she 
did when she' was really mistress of it. You have no right 
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to visit upon her head now anything she may have done 
through the unwise counsel of those who surrounded her then.*' 

** She is so miserahly weak," he replied, in a deprecating 
tone. 

" The more need for you," she answered, with rising 
exaltation, "to protect her, to surround her with your 
love, to support her with your strength, to carry her up in 
your arms to the highest, not to cast her down headlong 
from the height on which your own self-righteousness makes 
you fancy you stand." 

How Norman looked at Helen, at her beaming, star-lil^p 
eyes, listened to the vibrating tones of her voice, sounding 
like music from a distant sphere, wholly unknown to him. 
She stood like a beautiful accusing spirit before him, and he 
felt abashed by her energy and just reprooif. 

** What would you have me do, Helen ? " he asked, with 
a subdued voice. 

" This, Norman. Leave Mr. Chaffinch to fight his own 
way through the world, leave Mr. WooUett to grumble as 
much as he likes ; but go to your wife ; be kind and for- 
giving, as you would be forgiven for the cruel feelings you 
have had towards her. Oh, Norman, to think that any one 
need to plead to you for her. That in itself is the greatest 
crime you can commit towards her." 

" I will go to her, my poor, sweet Lilian. I have been 
cruel, harsh, unjust to her. I have made her afraid of me. 
Good God 1 how horrible ! " 

** You may well say so, Norman," replied Helen. " No- 
thing can exceed the horror of such a state of thinga Win 
back your wife's confidence, whatever else you lose. 
Nothing you can say or do to Mr. Woollett now can make 
him go back to the Briarwood Farm. Lilian begged and 
entreated of him to take it back ; but he would not,, for all 
her tears and prayers. ' No,' he said, ' not if she went down 
on her bended knees.' So you see she was exceedingly 
sorry, and offered him all the reparation in her power, and 
I really think quite as much as the occasion demanded ; for 
Mr. Woollett has certainly shown a very proud spirit 
himself all throughout the business. In fact, the war was 
really between him and Mr. Chaffinch. Poor little Lilian 
was only the means by which this last vented his wrath ou 
the head of the man who had offended him." 
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Helen was a skilful and an eloquent pleader. Norman's 
pride was subdued within him before ; and now all his 
tenderness awoke for his timid, frightened little dove whom 
he had scared away from him by his harshness. A feeling 
of satisfaction also entered his heart, to think that Lilian 
had offered reparation and apology to the cross old man ; 
and that it was he who was to blame, inasmuch as he would 
accept neither from those beautiful hands and lips. 

''And three months have sufficed for this change," 
thought Helen, as Norman, going to look for Lilian, left her 
alone to feel the extreme pleasure a commending conscience 
always awards to those who truly, energetically, and faith- 
fully perform their duty. " Poor little Lilian, I see how it 
is," she continued mentally, her whole heart melting in 
sorrow *for the little child she had loved so dearly, and who, 
in her own strange, wayward manner, loved and trusted her 
more than any one else. " The more blindly he exalted her 
in his imagination before, the more he suffers in his pride 
now, to find how short she comes of the idol from whom he 
thought his merits had won the priceless gift of her love, 
which she had bestowed on him in preference to all the 
world ! Oh, foolish human pride and self-^xaltation 1 to 
what depths of folly and misery will it not lead us I And 
Norman, has not suffering and disgrace taught him more 
indulgence? or has sudden restoration to the sunshine of 
fortune already hardened him? made him already forget 
how low, how mean, how wretched he thought himself, 
scarcely a year back I He thinks and speaks as if no cloud 
had ever obscured his life, his name ! Our family — ^great 
God in heaven ! what is man, that Thou art mindful of a 
worm, who must be so contemptible to Thine Omniscience ! 
Is he not altogether foolish and ignorant in Thine all-seeing 
eyes ? " 

But Helen herself was a little severe with Norman. It 
was but natural that a young man of his nature, so keenly 
alive to anything which touched his honour or his truth, 
should feel it most acutely, when he found the woman he 
had thought so perfect, so truthful — so weak, so cowardly, so 
full of dissimulation. He certainly deserved his disillusion ; 
he had made a goddess of her, and now he found her but a 
naortal, and that a very weak and erring mortal, too. Much 
had already passed between them, even whilst they were 
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abroad, for Lilian to cringe as she did before his displeasure, 
and for Norman to feel that displeasure towards her. For 
the present, however, things were in a better state ; there 
was evident reconciliation and restored confidence between 
Norman and Lilian. This last was in such a high state of 
delight at having escaped the dreadful scolding she expected 
about Farmer Woollett, that her spirits had scarcely ever 
run so hiffh. She was all life and animation on the day of 
the grand party, and in the evening every one was perfe^Iy 
enchanted with her. There was one thing she did, however, 
which gave Helen some little uneasiness, and brought a cloud 
on Norman's brow when he perceived it. She would flirt with 
Edgar Blake, and gave herself up so completely to Mrs. 
Chaffinch, without one single thought of all her husband 
had told her about the one, or Helen had warned her of the 
other. She danced and polked with Edgar, laughing gaily, 
and he, stimulated by her manner and his own vanity, 
laughed in return, waited upon her, stood by her side, and 
was, for a moment, inclined even to be supercilious to Nor- 
man when he came to take Lilian away to see some one at 
the other 'end of the room, only he saw that in his eye 
which told him it would not be pleasant to have much to do 
with him. 

A look of defiant hatred from Edgar followed Norman as 
he led Lilian away. He could not have said in plainer words, 
'* I'll pay you ofi* for your quiet insolence and all I owe you, 
yet, in a way you little imagine !" 

" Never mind, Edgar, now," said his sister, Mrs. Chaffinch, 
soothingly. She had seen the look, and attributed it to his 
vexation at being so quietly put down by Norman before 
all those whom they both wished to impress with the idea 
of their great intimacy. ** I will manage it for you. You 
could not have done more to retrieve the past. I will see 
that you are not treated in this way again before every one. 
It is quite right you should devote yourself to Mrs. Buxeley ; 
it gives you standing to be. her aervcmt, and will do you 
good, by giving you a taste for better things than cards and 
the company of young men, who never did you any good." 

" It is too bad, Kate," he replied — they had both walked 
away out of hearing of the rest of the company — ** to be so 
treated when I am doing all I can to please you, and prove 
to you that I do wish to become all you could most wish me." 
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" It is, Edgar ; but never mind, I think I know where it 
all comes from. No one is going to blind me ; but I am 
very much mistaken if that precious Helen Ruxelej is not 
doing all she can to undermine my influence with Lilian ; 
but I have not done with her yet. If I find her in my way, 
she shall go, whether Mr. Tempi eton wishes it or not ! 
Now go and devote yourself to Mrs. Montague or Mrs. 
Gasooigne. There is nothing will give yon more ton and 
position than the intimate friendship of the married 
women." 

Edgar followed his sister's advice ; and as no one had time that 
night to think of it, even had they been so ill-natured at an- 
other moment to believe what had been said of him, he made 
a very great impression among the ladies, and was pretty 
well tolerated by the men, though these last were somewhat 
more discerning and critical, as Edgar had found, to his very 
great annoyance, more than once before. The night passed 
off without any other very remarkable event, ilnd every one 
went home very well satisfied and very much delighted. Even 
little Fanny had enjoyed herself very much, although the 
deep mourning of her betrothed would scarcely have 
allowed him to be present, even had he not been absent in 
the North on business connected with some of his late 
mother's property. 

Mrs. Chaffinch was quite in earnest when she said she had 
not done with Helen yet. She soon began to perceive that 
there was some influence at work with Lilian against her, 
and she easily guessed from whence it came. She always 
knew that Norman did not like her very much ; but she 
thought it would be very unlike him to do more than to 
give a hint to his wife now and then, as he had done the 
night of the ball. But the steady influence which alone 
could detach the hold she had so long maintained on Lilian's 
mind, could come from Helen only. She had heard from 
Lilian's own lips how dreadfully she had been frightened 
about Norman's visit to Farmer Woollett, and how nicely 
Helen had contrived to smooth him down, and how cross 
Norman would have been had Helen not told him all. 

"AH 1" thought Kate Chaffinch ; "what 'all' did she tell 
him, I wonder 1 " But she did not find out from Lilian ; 
try as she would, she would not tell her what she meant by 
'* alL" Kate, however, was not long in guessing that Helen 
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had transferred as mnch of the blame as she possibly could 
from Liliaa to her advisers, and she thought that in so doing 
Helen would throw the most of the blame on her husband^s 
shoulders ; which determined Elate more than ever to do her 
best to dislodge Helen from her present position, let it cost 
what it might. 

*' And if she goes away to London, so much the better,** 
thought Elate ; *' the sooner she falls into Mr. Templeton's 
trap and exposes herself the sooner it will open people's 
eyes to see she is not quite the perfect paragon they think 
her now I" 

Opportunity was not long wanting for Mr& Chaffinch to 
try her skill in undermining Helen's position ; an operation 
she confidently hoped would be crowned by her complete 
removal from a scene where she appeared to be so constantly 
in her way. For Elate not only meant to maintain her 
ground with Lilian, which she thought quite necessary to 
strengthen her own position, but she felt piqued to conquer 
Norman's dislike of herself; and she was pretty sure no way 
would be so effectual in gaining this point as to get rid of 
Helen, and throw her into circumstances which, Mrs. 
Chaffinch felt convinced, waited only for an opportunity to 
develop them. Mrs. Craythorp, she knew, would be but 
too well pleased to help her in her very promising scheme ; 
but she did not like to enlist that lady in the present service ; 
any injudicious step on her part, which might compromise 
them with Norman, would ruin the whole plot. She felt, 
then, she must work alone ; nor did she feel unequal to the 
task She was certain that the truce Helen had established 
between Norman and Lilian could only be momentary. She 
knew her friend too well not to be quite assured that every 
day there would be something to try his forbearance, and 
something to drive her to resentment. 

Events fully justified Mrs. Chaffinch's sagacious anticipa- 
tions. Scarcely a day passed without some difference between 
the husband and the wife. Lilian began openly to defy her 
husband, and, at any moment of irritation, would revenge 
herself upon him by direct encouragement of Edgar's atten- 
tions, if he happened to be in the way, or by flying off to 
the Kectory to find Mrs. Chaffinch, who always succeeded in 
worming out the cause of her discontent. When she had 
done so, instead of pouring soothing oil in her wounds, she 
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would avail herself of the opportunity to influence and 
irritate her against Helen. 

'* To think/* Lilian said, in one of these interviews, " that 
he should have said so much because mj milliner's bill was 
80 large ; — of course, my bills would be large, swelled as they 
are with all my trousseau and wedding-dresses. But he does 
not remember that, but for him, I should have paid all these 
myself, and no one dared have found fault with me. It is 
easy to see that I have no &ther or brother to take my 
parti" 

Now, all that Norman had said, and perhaps he was not 
far wrong, was, that he could not but believe the bills were 
very much overcharged ; and if he did pass a few remarks 
on the heavy bills in general, which came in for payment at 
the new year, it was not without some cause. There had been 
such a profuse expenditure of everything, without any 
regard to order or arrangement of any kind. Every one 
seemed to have had just what they liked, and as much as they 
wanted. There was a reckless disregard of ''who is to pay T 
which could not fail to strike him very forcibly and draw 
some remark from him. If he had been wise, he would 
have followed Helen's advice, — ^have paid them without a 
comment, taking care at the same time that some check 
should be put on such reckless expenditure for the future. 
He^ad allotted a very handsome sum for Lilian's dress, besides 
her pin-money and her own settlements, and he must try 
and see if he could not induce her to make that suffice. 

But this in itself galled and fretted Lilian. She had never 
known the value of money, add long before her first quarter 
was over she was obliged to have recourse to Norman for 
more. What was to be done ? He could not tell. He 
was well-nigh beside himself, between the fear of doing what 
was unkind to his wife, and the conviction he had that it 
was his bounden duty to put a check on such lavish extra- 
vagance. If it were allowed to grow upon her, as it seemed 
to do, even his handsome fortune would soon get into a 
state of confusion it would be difficult to unravel. As it 
was, it was not without a heavy strain upon it that he 
had cleared away every debt incurred since Lilian came of 
age. 

He now found a perfect storm raised about his ears. 
Mrs. Craythorp came to her daughter's aid. She had found 
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Lilian in tears, and it was high time, she said, to interfere, 
and see that her daughter was not "put upon/* as she 
elegantly termed it. The battle between the mother and 
the son-in-law ended as such battles generally do. The 
voluble sarcasm of the former putting down, with a v^i'- 
geance, every attempt at remonstrance or reasoning on the 
part of Norman. 

It was in vain Helen came to the rescue. Lilian actually 
turned upon her. Poor child ! she beat back, in her blind 
ignorance, the pitying hand stretched out to save her. 
Taught by Mrs. Chaffinch, and prejudiced to the utmost 
against her, she now repeated to her one of the many lessons 
instilled into her by her worldly mentor. 

" It is your interference alone," she said, '* which has set 
my husband against me. You who have drawn comparisons 
disparaging to me between your own superior character and 
mine, and, under the false pretence of being my friend, have 
actually tried to steal his heart from me. Before long he 
will hate me, and I shall be still more miserable than I am 
now !*• 

'^ Lilian!'* exclaimed Helen, horror-stricken; but a few 
moments* reflection were enough to convince her that Lilian 
was not speaking from the suggestions of her own heart. 
She resolved to stand by her, and save her, if possible, in 
spite of herself. It was a difficult and a painful task ;«but 
Helen was brave, and had learnt patient endurance from 
many a bitter lesson. 

Unsettled as a butterfly, Lilian, under the wise, grave 
counsels of Helen, became penitent and subdued, sobbed 
bitterly, promised amendment, went to seek her husband, 
asked him to show her how to be more economical ; in fact, 
so delighted Norman's aching heart with her sweet pretty 
ways, that he folded her again to his breast and inly vowed 
to be her protector, even against himself 

To tell how day by day these scenes were renewed more 
or less, how Norman's heart flagged beneath them, how 
firmly Helen stood her ground, determined to bear every 
taunt, if she could only defeat the evil influence which was 
driving the unfortunate Lilian to ruin, would be as tedious 
as it is distasteful. There was one great evil Helen could 
not remove. She could not advise Norman either to induce 
Mrs. Craythorp to leave Fernwold, or forbid Lilian to see 
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Mrs. Ohaffincli, or fly to her whenever anything went wrong. 
With these two influences always undoing what cost Helen 
so much pain and endurance to achieve, all she did accom- 
plish was nothing better than a miserable pouring of water 
into a sieve. 

Kate Ghafflnch was surprised to find Helen stand her 
ground so long. She had thought to have dislodged her 
long before this ; but she did not know, could not under- 
stand, the high and holy i*esolve which enabled Helen to 
stand like a guardian angel by Lilian's side, despite all the 
zailing, the abuse she received from her, but which she was 
quite aware came only, through her, second-hand. Mrs. 
Chaffinch pondered a little as to what she should do to 
render Helen useless. Could she but e£fect this, she fjetncied 
she might then gain the end she so anxiously desired. It 
was absolutely necessary, to accomplish this purpose, that she 
should change her tactics. She therefore advised Lilian to 
be very quiet and submissive with Norman, not to oppose 
him when he proposed anything, but to keep him in as good 
humour as possible. 

*^ And then,*' she said, " perhaps you might be able to hint 
to him how hard it is for you to have Helen so constantly 
finding fault with you, when you are doing all you can to 
please him. I have not the slightest doubt that it is her 
constant &ult-finding which aggravates you, and drives you, 
naturally, to resent even the remonstrance he has every 
right to make, as your husband, when things are not quite as 
he wishes them." 

This was a move for which Helen was totally unprepared. 
In fact, it was one she was never likely to perceive, or compre- 
hend. It was not in her nature even to suspect anything 
half so horrible as to instil deceit and artifice into an unhappy 
girl to be practised on a husband too anxious to forgive and 
live in peace, and for such an atrocious purpose as that of 
driving away from her side the guardian spirit who alone 
could save her. To help in this really diabolical plan Mrs. 
Craythorp was called in by Kate Chaffinch, and well in- 
structed in the part she was to enact. 

" Till we get her out of Fernwold, dear Mrs. Craythorp, 
there will never be a bit of peace for you or Lilian, and I 
should not be surprised, if she does not go soon, that it will 
be you she will first contrive to get out of the house." 

u 
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^'The base ^desigiimg girl!*'' cried Mrs. Craythorp, in 
perfect horror at the ]H08pect of such a climax to hecaeE 
'^ I cannot understand what Norman can see in her to listen 
to all she 8a3r8, nor I can't think what right she has to inter- 
fere in my daughter's affairs as she does. I shooidn't be 
surprised some day to find out she wanted to be Mrs. Raxeley 
herself. Oh, dear i those Ruxele3rs they will be the death 
o* me some day ! I never had a bit o' peace since I first 
knew them !" 

** If you will only help me to the best of your power, I 
think we shall manage to get rid of her so<m; but we must 
keep Lilian well in order. If she and Norman onoe quarrel, 
then Helen will come in again to set it to rights, and our 
work will all have to be begun again ; that is to say, if we get a 
chance. I am not so sure but that Helen did wisih to be 
Mrs. Euxeley, and that, I think, is the grand secret of her 
influence over poor Lilian's husband. Men are so vaini 
they soon find out such things, especially when a woman 
makes no attempt to conceal what they would most wish 
them to know ; and then they can't resist that sweetest of 
all flattery, but allow themselves to be led anyhow by a 
woman, * who has so much discernment as to think so well 
of them !' And then they call us women vain, weak, 
yielding fools 1 I should like to know what they are in the 
hands of a woman clever enough to make them think she is 
dying of love for them 1 " 

It is to be supposed that Kate Chaffinch had had some 
experience on this point, to enable her to speak so very 
decidedly on such a topic. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

If Helen was somewhat surprised at the complete change 
which took place in Lilian's manner and behaviour to her 
husband, at all events she was very much gratified with 
such a result. She was too thankful to notice that, as con- 
fidence seemed to be restored between them, and an amiable 
understanding took the place of constant altercations and 
remonstrances, Norman's confidence in her seemed to de* 
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erease. It was true there was no longer any need that he 
should seek her, to implore her to see what she oould do, by 
way of bringing Lilian back to reason, and Helen again 
sank baok into quiet loneliness, which seemed to her a pani- 
dise after the storms through which she had been called to 
pilot the happiness of the man she had so dearly loved, and 
of the woman who, with all her faults, had a secure plaee in 
her heart.- When she found she was no longer wanted, she 
went more amongst the poor of the village again, took ]ong 
walks, even went over to Edenmouth to spend a few days 
with Mrs. Sinclair and her old friends Dr. Benfield and lids 
wife. She little knew what was taking place in her absence, 
or the complete change that was working in Norman's mind 
and in Lilian's heart. 

To begin with this last, the lessons of dissimulation she 
had learnt from Mrs. Chaf&nch had answered so well when 
practised upon Korman, that lilian thought she would try 
them upon some one else, and, for this interesting experiment^ 
actually selected her mistress in the art. Lilian, it has been 
said before, was fond of novelty, of change-— anything for 
excitement. She could not ^idure monotony of any sort — 
scarcely regularity. As for the quiet happiness which she 
now enjoyed with Norman, it was perfectly distasteful and 
quite irksome to her. She not only longed for a little 
change from the very £>arby-and*Joan t^te-lk-t^tes upon which 
Mrs. Chaffinch insisted, either riding, walking, reading, and 
always at home ; but the change ^e longed for was the 
excitement of a little admiration, or, in other words, some 
one to flirt with. Now, under present circumstances, there 
really was no one come-at-able except Edgar Blake ; but 
even he was better than no one, and, as her husband hap- 
pened to dislike him very much, there was the peculiar zest 
of a flirtation, with the dread of no small share of indigna* 
tion fix)m him, «nd of overwhelming reproaches from Mrs. 
Chaffinch. Edgar soon understood the position she wished 
him to occupy. It suited him admirably. It gave him the 
opportunity for the revenge he longed for on Norman, And 
it gratified his inordinatei vanity to be thus distinguished 
by such a very lovely woman, and one enjopng so high 
a position in society, that he actually overlooked the danger 
attending such behaviour on his part, and entered with 
eagerness into this very promising affidr. Great caution 

V 2 
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miB natural to him, and, before the intimacy had progreased 
very &r, he had so imbued Lilian with the same power of 
self-control and complete dissimulation, that even Mrs. 
Chaffinch was perfectly unconscious of what was going on 
beneath her very eyes. 

Under such circumstances, it could not be very much of a 
flirtation. Still it was enough to keep Lilian alive, and as 
there had been some talk of going to spend part of the 
season. in town, the future promised them opportunities 
which enabled them to endure the present restraint with 
greater patience. This was saying much for Lilian, who was 
impatient to a degree ; but she was under the tuition now 
of a past-master in deceit, and waiting for his ends. It is a 
dreadful thing to say, but the very nature of Lilian's present 
connection with Edgar was giving him an influence over 
her which could not £a,il, but for some timely interference, 
to be the prelude to the most unfortunate results. 

Helen was the first to find out that all was not right in 
this quarter. Coming in unexpectedly from a walk one 
day (she returned to letch a parcel for '' old Marsh " she 
had lefb on the table), to her great surprise, she found 
Edgar sitting on a stool at Lihan's feet, her hand in his 
hair, and he looking up into her eyes. She was so stupefied, 
so confounded at the sight, so seized with a sudden faintness 
of horror, that long before she had recovered herself, Edgar 
had quitted so very equivocal a position, and was sitting at 
a most respectful distance on the sofist, though near Lilian, 
certainly with a book in his hand, from which it seemed as 
if he had been reading. Nothing abashed, he jumped up 
from his seat as if he had only just seen Helen^ and helped 
her to look for her parcel It was right before Helen's eyes, 
but she could not see it, she was still so confused, it was 
almost impossible for her to speak. 

'* Thank you," she said to him as he gave it to her ; *^ but 
I had forgotten that I have not finished a letter which must 
go to-day. I will go and take off my things and bring it 
down here to finish." 

'^ Do," said Edgar, with the coolest manner, " and I will 
be most happy to post it for you, as I ride into Edenmouth 
this afternoon." 

Helen was not gone many minutes to take ofi* her bonnet. 
When she came back, Edgar was still in the drawing-room. 
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laughing and talking carelessly to Lilian, but in every re- 
spect as he ought to have done. 

Helen thought he never meant to go away. She was in 
such a state of suspense and agitation, she scarcely knew 
what she was about. She had brought some work with her, 
and now sat, vainly trying to place in the stitches a needle 
she could not see. 

" I thought you were in a great hurry to finish your letter, 
Helen,** said Lilian, with a slight sarcastic laugh. 

" I can do that by-and-by, Lilian," she answered gravely ; 
'' it is much more important, I find, that I should do some 
work, and, if you have no objection, I will finish it here." 

An expressive, rapid glance passed between Lilian and 
Edgar ; it was quite evident that Helen meant to keep her 
ground. There was nothing more to be said or done. 
Besides, Edgar had already stayed as long and as carelessly 
as he meant, in order to let Helen see that his visit was a 
mere morning call, with a message from his sister, which he 
now repeated as he took his leave. Helen could hardly 
prevaU on herself to give him her hand as he went away. 
She scarcely knew what to do, and, in her indecision, he 
took it himself, and pressed it in the same emphatic way he 
always did. 

" Stay Lilian," cried Helen, when the former rose to leave 
the room, as Edgar went out by the window opening on the 
lawn, and took the way across the park to the Rectory ; ^^ I 
should like to speak to you before you go out." 

^' What do you wish to say to me, Helen 1" asked Lilian, 
with the greatest sang-froid, inspired, no doubt, by Helen's 
hesitatioii. 

" It is so very, very awkward what I have to say, dear 
Lilian ; but have you considered, that had Norman entered 
the room just now, instead of myself, he must have been 
very much surprised, if not very angry ?" 

<* Angry, Helen!** repeated Lilian, opening great wide 
eyes of astonishment ; " what for ?" 

" He could not have been best pleased," she returned, " to 
see a man he has so much reason to dislike sitting on a 
stool at your feet, and — and — your hand resting on his 
head.'* 

" A man on a stool at my feet, Helen I What do you 
mean ?** asked Lilian, with well-feigned astonishment. 
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*' Do jon mean to say, lilian, that Mr. Blake was not 
ntting on that stool when I came into the room, a little 
while agot** 

** Good gracious, Helen 1** said Lilian, bursting out into a 
langh, " do jou mean when he picked up the book he had 
let fill! out of his hand ? He had been reading a passage I 
had just shown him, and the book fell as he was going to 
give it back to me. I suppose he was stooping down to 
pick it up as you came in.** 

Helen was amaeed at Lilian's calm assurance. She even 
began to doubt the evidence of her own senses. She might 
have seen wrong. She had walked rather quickly across 
the park; but could she be so deceived? It is true, Edgar 
had risen very quickly, and sat down again upon the sofa^ 
and he had not appeared in the least degree abashed. 8he 
hardly knew what to think. 

** I tell you what it is, Helen," said Lilian, now suddenly 
assimiing an air of injured innocence ; " I have borne too 
long with your interference in my aiSairs. I will just 
trouble you not to take quite so much interest in them as 
you seem to do. I am perfectly capable of taking care of 
myself, whatever you may think. I will only ask you to be 
more accurate in your observations of what you see, espe- 
cially before you go and acquaint my husband with the 
result of them. I suppose you flattered yourself you had 
discovered a pretty little mare's nest to gratify him with, as 
soon as you had given me the lecture proper to be adminis- 
tered on such occasions, by superior morality, like yours, to 
flighty, thoughtless creatures, like myself? Permit me to 
oner you my sincere condolence on your great disappoint- 
ment this morning. I hope it will not make you ill." 

Saying these words with the most provoking imperti* 
nence, Lilian swept the astonished Helen the most perfect 
of courtesies, and left the room with such an air of grandeur 
that Helen could hardly believe what she heard or saw. 
Not a word had she been able to offer, in her complete 
amazement; but there she had stood, her hand on the back 
of the chair from which she had risen, looking full at Lilian, 
who, no doubt emboldened by her silence, had gathered 
assurance as she proceeded, and completely carried the 
day. For some time did Helen remain lost in wonder at 
the transformation in Lilian, which she was so wholly 
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iQaable to midentaiid* Sbe paced the room to and fira^ 
IHressing ber fbrebead with her ha&d» as if she would fun 
try to steady Hie ideas which seemed whirling in her bnda. 
What to do in this raommit she could not collect thot^ht 
enoBgh to decide. 8he heard st^>8 along the passage ; she 
hastened to leave the room by the same window through 
which she had entered, and regained her own room by a side- 
•door leading up a back staircase. 

Lilian was now as fully resolved as her mother and Kate 
•Chaffinch that Helen should no longer remain at Femwold. 
^he was not going to have a spy over her aetionsy so that 
sAie could neither look right nor left without her being 
•checked by Helen ! No, she would see first whether she 
<x)uld not make that very circumstance which, but for 
Edgar's presence of mind, might have turned out so awk- 
^waidly for her, the very means of getting rid of a person so 
•exceedingly troublesome as to have become a perfoct nuisance 
ix> hen She put on her bonnet and cloak, and hurried 
across the lawn and garden to the small door which opened 
•olose to the do<»r of the Eectory garden. Here she knew 
she should find Edgar, as he had told her he was going 
-there, and she had better follow him as socm as she coul<^ 
tthat he might hear what Helen had said, and take his 
measures accordingly. 

Lilian entered ^e drawing-room of her firiend Kate 
dhaffiuoh by the window opening on to the lawn, a pri- 
vilege she had enjoyed ever since her return to Fernwold, 
-to find Kate estabMshed as mistress in that room. Here 
she found Ec^ar, sitting, laughing and talking with his sister 
and the rector, as unconcernedly and carelessly as it was 
possible. 

''I was just telling Kate I had been to see you this 
imoming " he said, rising, and assiduously placing a chair for 
her, '* and told her that I thought^ by what you had said, 
:8he might soon expect to see you. Has Miss Helen finished 
her letter yet ? I can post it for her, if she likes. I am 
agoing off now to Edenmouth. Kate, are those patterns 
ready you want me to have matched for you V* 

'< No, don't go away just as I come," said Lilian ; <' I want 
to tell you something, Kate, before your brother, because he 
<axk tell you, as well as I can, what grounds there are for the 
«nheard-of impropriety Miss Helen taxed me with, just 
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now. I rcallf could laugh, if I were not inienselj scan- 
dalized at her unwarrantable interference in my afiairs ; bat 
I will put up with it no longer. Fancy her seetng yon 
sitting on a stool at mj feet when she came in, Mr. Blake, 
with my hand on your head ! That was, I suppose, when 
you stooped to pick the book up, and I was leaning forward 
laughing at your awkwardness.'' 

" Sitting on a stool at your feet i" echoed Edgar, in a 
tone of the greatest astonishment ; *' why, my dear Mrs. 
Kuxeley, I never heard of such a strange idea : what can 
possibly have put it into her head? Kate,'* he said, sud- 
denly turning round to his sister, ** did you ever see any- 
thing in my manner towards Mrs. Buxeley derogatory to 
her dignity, or wanting to my self-respect 1" 

** No, Edgar," she replied with emphasis ; *' whatever 
your faults may be, I cannot tax you with anything in the 
least approaching to the smallest imprudence. I should have 
been the first to perceive anything of that sort, and the 
first to tell you of it." 

"Of course you would, my dear," here inter|>08ed the 
rector. ** I must say, myself, I never saw any circumstance 
in the conduct of your brother to justify such an assertion 
on Miss Buxeley's part. When did she say this goodly 
affair took place, Mrs. Kuxeley ?" 

"Now, my dear Mr. Chaffinch, whilst Mr. Blake was 
with me this morning with a message from Fanny about 
some cuffs she is so kind as to work for me. I had just 
been showing Mr. Blake a passage in Tennyson when Helen 
came in, and he let the book fall, and I suppose it was as be 
stooped to pick it up that Miss Buxeley saw him in this 
very shocking position. I can't make out anything else 
which could account for her saying such a thing." 

"Now!" replied the rector; "oh, that in itself would 
show that she must be labouring under some strange delu- 
sion. Edgar could not have come into my house as cool 
and collected as he did just now, had he been, only a 
moment before, suq^rised by any one in so very indecorous 
a situation." 

" Delusion 1 " echoed Eiite ; " do you call it delusion, 
Frederick 1 I call it wilful misrepresentation, and for the 
worst of purposes. I have suspected Miss Helen for some 
time of doing all in her power to obtain an undue influence 
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over Mr. Buxelej. I suppose she means this as a coup de 
gr&ce to get us all into disgrace, so that we may be forbid 
the house, and she may have it idl to herselfl She knows 
how I. have taken my darling Lilian's part, and stood up 
for her when Miss Helen was doing all she could to alienate 
her husband*s affections from her; but if she does accomplish 
her ends, it shan't be at my brother's expense, I can tell her ! " 

" My dear Kate I " courteously remonstrated her hus- 
band, " pray be careful what you say ; surely Miss Huxeley 
could never entertain such nefarious intentions as those you 
attribute to her. I would fain believe it was all a mistake 
on her part, arising from her over-zeal for Mrs. Buxeley's 
interest." 

''I beg your pardon, Frederick, for being obliged to 
entertain opinions so very much op])osed to you," cried 
Kate, with some warmth ; ** but you do not know what I 
do — how dreadfully miserable poor Lilian was some time 
ago. There was not a single thing she did, or word she 
spoke, but Miss Helen made it ten times worse, under the 
preteuce of setting things right. At last I '^as so dread- 
fully grieved for all Mrs. Huxeley suffered, that I ventured 
to give her a little advice, which has perfectly succeeded 
in restoring the most complete harmony and confidence 
between her and Mr. Huxeley. She has been perfectly 
happy ever since ; and I suppose Miss Ruxeley, finding there 
was no more occasion for long confidential t^te-il-t^tes and 
consultations on the part of the aggrieved husband, has seized 
this opportunity to raise a cry of another sort. It is really 
frightful, abominable, not to be endured. I shall see Mr. 
Huxeley myself, and tell him everything I know of Miss 
Helen, and her goings on with Mr. Templeton. I never 
could have believed it of one who looks so sanctimonious, 
had I not seen it with my own eyes ; and I know very well 
why she is trying to get up this cry against my brother. If 
Mr. Huxeley were divorced, he could make her the mistress 
of his house ! Don't tell me she is not in love with him 1 
I knew she was from the very first time I ever saw them 
together. . No wonder she tries to injure his wife in every 
possible way." 

'* This state of afiairs is certainly very frightful, Kate; and, 
I must say, to me most complicated; though I have no doubt 
you, with your acute powers of observation, are perfectly 
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mistress of every detail. Bat let me entreat joa to be care- 
fal what 70a say and do under soch painful cireamstanees.** 

'' What would you advise me to do, Frederick t** asked his 
wife, softening down. With quick wit and ready percep- 
tion, she saw in a moment that there was nothing like 
^apparent submission and deference to his opinion, to gain 
him entirely over to her way of thinking. As for Edgar 
and Lilian, seeing their cause in such skilful hands, and that 
both Mr. and Mrs. Chaffinch were fully absorbed in the 
subject they were discussing, they seized the opporttmity to 
•congratulate each other on having so far escaped the oonse- 
-quences of their indiscretion. 

'^ You must, though, indeed be less impulsive and impe- 
tuous," suggested Edgar, in a low voice. * You would not 
be content till I came and sat there. But go back to 
KAte ; don't let them see us talking together. We most be 
doubly cautious now, there is so much danger of the most 
trivial thing betraying us. I shall keep away from your 
house for several days, and pray do try and control your 
feelings better ; you will do something to compromise me 
and yourself yet ; and then what a row there will be ! 
No, you mustn't come near Foxgrove ; if yon do, I shall go 
away as soon as I see you coming. I think I shall go to 
town for a month or two. Why, we shall meet again when 
you come up in March ! I declare you are quite unreason- 
able. Do you not see the danger we are in ? If you don't, 
I can assure you I am most painfully alive to it." 

The result of the conversation between Mr. and Mrs. 
Ohaffinch was, that Lilian should go back to her house, 
seek out her husband, and lay a formal complaint against 
Helen. They had some difficulty in persuading her to do 
this. There was something in Norman's eye she was des- 
perately afraid of. It was only after Kate's solemn promise 
to come with Mr. Chaffinch, to bring Edgar's earnest protest 
against such an unfounded accusation, that she at length 
consented. 

Lilian had already prepared Norman to think that, had 
Helen been as judicious as she was zealous, she would have 
shown more hesitation before she interfered in affitirs which 
so entirely lay out of her province. Not that Norman for- 
got that he had been the first to beg her to use her efforts 
with Lilian ; but this last had proved to him that she had 
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1)6611 unduly severe with her, magnifying every little fault, 
or even tfaoughtleflsnees, to sach an extent, that, had Lilian 
heen the most depraved and reckless character, she could 
not have been more soundly rated and snubbed. He was 
Tcry much puzzled how to act in this new misunderstanding, 
which had arisen from Helen's mistake. Lilian insisted 
that he should see Helen. Emboldened by hts embarrass- 
ment and hesitation, Lilian accused Helen of wishing to 
undermine* her husband's afKsction for her ; and insisted 
that he should tell her she was not to hector her and lord 
it over her, as she had been doing for so long. Whilst 
Korman still shrank from an interview in which he feared 
be should speak as harshly to Helen as he now felt annoyed 
with the continual disturbances, and this one of her own 
raising, both he and Lilian were surprised by seeing the 
veiy person of whom they were talking walk into the room, 
afier knocking to announce her entrance. 

" I did not know you were engaged, Norman," she said 
quietly ; *^ I merely came to tell you that I have made up 
my mind to accept Mrs. Haresden's invitation, of so long 
standing. I did not think it proper to take such a step 
without informing you of what I was about to do. I thought 
perhaps you would expect it as a right that I should inform 
you of it myself." 

'* I suppose you thought that Mr. Ruxeley would beg you to 
stay here, and continue your honourable post of surveillance 
over me," cried Lilian, a flush of indignation on her face 
and in her eyes, and her voice scarcely under controL 
'* But you will And yourself dreadfully mbtaken this time, 
let me tell you. Miss Helen i Your last grievance against 
me was a miscalculation on your part It was a little 
beyond the mark, I am happy to say. My husband is 
quite of my opinion, that it is time to acquiesce most cor- 
dially in your present arrangement. Tou have too long 
been the cause of much unhappiness to me, and distrust on 
my husband's part Thank God ! you did not succeed in 
taking him entirely from me, before I had the opportunity 
of winning him back." 

Lilian had spoken so fast, that it had been impossible for 
Norman to stop her, although he attempted it several times. 
When she stopped of herself at last, he began to say some- 
thing j but Helen interposed herself. / 
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« If sacb are your opimoDS, lilian,** »be aaid, " tbey alone 

.^ooW »affioe to tell me I hAve remamed nracb longer m 

^y^iB bouse than I would have done, had you bnt expreaacd 

^Item sooner. Norman, however, will do me the jiwtice to 

^^y, tliat if I remained here at all after your marriage, 1 

^id 80 entirely at his solicitation — ^I might almost say at 

j^i» command/' 

** That ia quite tme, Helen,'' replied Korman ; ** and I 
^tn very, very Boxry thw has occurred to break through the 
harmony and peace which I thought was beginning for ns. 
% do wish, even now, that you would remain -with us." 

" No, Norman ; do not say another word about it," replied 
Xlelen firmly. *' Your wife has told me that you hold the 
^ame opinions as herself, and think that I have stayed here 
^loo long — ^have interfered in what did not concern me." 

** I must say, Helen, that from all Xolion has told me, I 
do think that sometimes you have, no doubt without meaning 
to he unkind, been a little too hard upon her, when perhaps 
an indulgent word, or an excuse for her, might have 
come hetter from you than a too strict censure of her 
conduct." 

It was almost more than Helen could bear. She looked 
at Norman for some time before she could command her 
voice. At last she said, in a firmer tone than she could 
have given herself credit for, — 

«,al^^n'''' ^ ^ «T^' Norman, as to give orders that I 
thmgs belong to me? Perhaps you will also allow one of 

infl?ctrTafe.^'7«l ** ""^ Norman's speech had 
dear voi^ T^K.^rr^^^V*'**'^^ vibratiW\>f the 
wounded S his iSnS^^ 1, i.^*"^ ^""-^ deeply she w« 
<«1'°. ~ setf-XS whai%^ "*^«' "^o^d l^fore him so 
"-i-hed herCr?i"i;?e«2^^«* agony which nearly 
enduring nature. ™P«^es«e<l with aU the power of her 

l«>niele88,friendle«outonthewori^ the idea of tnmingher 

tl,» o '^ ***^y P"" ™«. Norman W ftif ^**'* would but " 

the same denial over and over aiaS t*^^« =»« to give you 

■*• leave yoor house as 
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soqn as ever I Lave had time to let Mr. Templeton know I 
a,m coming, and been able to pack up what belongs to me. 
X shall ever feel grateful for your past kindness and hospitality, 
but never more can I accept this last from you." 

Helen said these words so proudly, so coldly, so sternly. 
She was not perhaps aware that she did. It was most likely 
the strong effort she put upon herself which gave that inflec- 
tion to her voice, that harshness to her words. Whatever 
was the cause, the effect was freezing to Norman. He felt 
wounded that Helen should adopt such a tone at a time when 
he thought she had acted with something more than injustice 
towards his wife. 

" As it seems so distasteful to you to remain here, Helen," 
he said, *^ and you and Lilian seem to be so unsuited to each 
other," he added as coldly as she had spoken herself, " per- 
haps it would be a mistake on my part to press you to stay. 
Of course, I cannot detain you against your will ; I only wish 
I could ; for you do not seem to know yourself what you are 
going to meet. I have no right to ask you," he continued, with 
a slight alteration in his voice ; " but it would be some satis- 
faction to me to know whether you have any plans, any pro- 
jects for your future life — ^whether I could do anything to 
further them — ^whether a power to draw ou my banker for 
any sum could be useful to you," he added hesitatingly, for 
fear his last offer might be offensive to her. 

" I cannot thank you, Norman, gratefully enough for a 
proposition which I most fully believe you meant kindly," 
she answered, this time with some little 'Amotion. " But I 
shall not have occasion to trouble you. My intention is," 
she added more firmly, *' to be as independent as I can make 
myself. I believe I shall not have much difficulty in pro- 
curing a situation as governess in London, or something of 
that sort." 

"You cannot mean it, Helen," cried Norman, in great 
agitation. " I can never, never suffer such a degradation to 
me — to you" — he scarcely knew what he said. 

"To me, or to your family, Norman 1" Helen asked 
quietly, an expression of almost contempt on her lip, for 
she had misunderstood Norman herself this time. His dis- 
tress was really solely on her account. If he had spoken of 
degradation as accruing to himself, he meant if he allowed 
circumstances to force her to such a drudgery. " But if you 
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reflect a little, NormaDi" Helen continued, '^yoa will see that 
anything I do or say cannot possibly affect you or yours, as I 
have neither title or claim of any sort which can in the least 
connect me with your family. I should long ago have dropped 
even the name of Ruxeley had it not been for your sake— for 
Lilian's. I thought it best not to excite wonder amongst 
those who had never known me by any other, to change 
the name your unde gave me, so long as I remained at Fern- 
wold. But you may make yourself quite easy on that score. 
If the name of Huxeley ever suffers degradation, it will not 
be through any fault of mine.** 

Norman offered a few words of explanation, but it would 
not do. Helen's pride was now thoroughly roused. She lefb 
the room with a few cold words of thanks ; and she had scarcely 
closed the door behind her before Mr. and Mrs. Ruxeley were 
summoned to the drawing-room to see Mr. and Mrs. Chaffinch. 

Of course, Norman was very courteous to them. He 
could not well be otherwise. Besides which, he felt that 
Kate had some reason to be very much aggrieved. He made 
the best excuse he could to Mr. and Mrs. ChafElnch, and said 
he felt sure Helen herself was sorry for the mistake she 
had made. He was certain it would not happen again. He 
was grieved to say, she was going away from Femwold 
altogether. 

" If you are sorry, I certainly am not, Norman,*' cried 
Lilian. ^' Both Mr. and Mrs. Chaffinch know that nothing 
could happen better for my peace and happiness. I cannot 
say I have had much of either whilst she has been here. 
Only fancy, Kate, she was so proud, she would not let 
Norman make her any allowance at his banker's, and insists 
on going out as a governess." 

" Lilian ! " remonstrated Norman gravely ; " my dear 
Lilian 1" 

"1 don't care, Norman! I will speak of it," she ex- 
claimed wilfully. " People shall know how honourably you 
would have acted by her, if she would only have let you I 
She will be the last to tell any one of it herself; and, in my 
opinion, is going out as a governess merely to vex and spite 
me, and make people say that it was all my doing ; and 
that we have behaved most shamefully to her, in allowing 
her to leave us for such a situation." 

'^It will certainly bear that interpretation amongst a 
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few," replied Kate gracefully. " Bat then, 70U must know, 
dear Lilian, those who really know Mr. Buxeley, and can 
appreciate his generous and honourable conduct throughout 
life, will not make that mistake. And I am certain Mr* 
Bruzeley is very much above minding what strangers and 
ill-natured people say of him, so long as his own friends, and 
especially his own conscience, ascribe his actions to right 
motives, and exonerate him from blame.** 

This was a delicate allusion of Mrs. Kate*s. She intro- 
duced herself so gracefully amongst the number of Mr. 
Buxeley's *' appreciating friends," that Norman, thinking 
himself in some way boimd to make some sort of reparation 
to her for Helen's blunder, felt, for the moment, as if he had 
allowed his pr^udices to influence him against her, when he 
had thought so hardly of her. She had certainly done much 
mischief in the village, a mischief beyond his power to 
repair; but it might have been through an error of judgment^ 
not of principle. Kate was not slow to perceive the advan- 
tage the circumstances of the hour offered her, and quickly 
availed herself of the opportunity to improve her position,, 
and made no small progress towards the end she had in view,. 
— that of ingratiating herself with Norman. Before the visit 
was over, it had been proposed by him, and cordially 
accepted by her, that the rector and his wife should return 
to dine with Lilian and himself. Kate made herself so very- 
agreeable in the almost t^te-k-t^te this dinner offered, with 
Norman, was so very deferential, and anxious to listen, that 
Helen's absence from the table was not so much noticed aa 
it might otherwise have been. In &ct, the presence of the 
rector and his wife at that dinner-table was rather unfavour-^ 
able to Helen in Norman's mind. There was not much 
said about her when the servants had withdrawn, but that 
little, from Mrs. Chaffinch, was very telling, as well as the 
significant silence, and the constrained looks, she knew so 
well how to assume at the exact moments, and which did 
not fail to create a very disagreeable impression of the 
unfortunate Helen in Norman's perplexed state of mind. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Mr. Templistoi9*s patience was nearly at an end, when he 
received Helen's letter, telling him that she had finally 
decided to leave Fern wold, and wished to know if it would 
be convenient for Mrs. Haresden to receive her now for a 
few days. Who can describe his feelings as he read that 
letter, mixed up as they were of triumph, suspense, anxiety, 
and no small share of the remoi*se of a terror-stricken con- 
science ? Day after day had he waited for that letter, and 
considering the state of things at Femwold, of which Helen 
had kept him au courant, it was a matter of surprise he had 
not received it before. Nothing but Helen's patient en- 
durance could have held out so long, arising as it did from 
so purely generous, even holy, a motive, inasmuch as it was 
so entirely unselfish. Now that she found that her influence 
for good was indeed over, she felt herself at liberty to leave 
a house so distasteful to her in every way ; and where she 
could not but think everything was going as wrong as it 
possibly could. Still it cost her much to leave a place where 
all the pleasant associations of her childhood were bound up, 
and the day, on which she said good-bye to the poor 
villagers, who had known and loved her so long, was a sad 
and heavy day for them and for her. 

Not for Mr. Templeton. His heart beat fast and loud, 
as he drove down to the terminus to meet the train which 
was to bring Helen up from the country. He felt that the 
prize for which he had been so long and steadily working 
was gradually coming nearer to his grasp; he almost thought, 
in the sanguine triumph of the moment, that it was alr^dy 
secured Yes ! Helen's presence in town was the certain 
sign of his success. Had she not come up as she did, he 
certainly would have gone down to Femwold to hasten the 
catastrophe, which would have determined her to move. 
But it all happened without his interference ; and he could 
not help thinking that the easy, natural way in which it 
had all taken place was a propitious omen of certain success. 
There had not been the slightest impatience on his part, 
which could have betrayed to Helen the interest he took in 
all that concerned her, or could make her afraid to trust 
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herself with confidence in his hands. She had asked him 
to get lodgings for her, if it were not convenient to Mrs. 
Haresden to receive her ; but he did not intend she should 
leave his sister, if he could possibly help it, except as his 
bride, and for his own house. Sapidly he repassed in his 
mind the difficulties he knew he would yet have to sur- 
mount, determined to conquer them, either by circumstance, 
or by moulding circumstance to his will. So absorbed was 
he in these thoughts, and the plans he had traced out for 
future action when Helen was his wife, that he had arrived 
at the terminus before he had scarcely perceived that he 
had left his chambers in the Temple. He was rather before 
his time : it wanted yet five minutes to the arrival of the 
train, and these he employed walking up and down the 
platform, at a pace as rapid as the thronging succession of 
his own thoughts. 

Helen, on her side, had a sorrowful journey. It was one 
of the last days of February, so mild, so warm, so sunny, as 
if spring were determined to announce its approach in spite 
of the cold east winds March was sure to bring with him. 
Everything rejoiced in the bright sun. Never had Fern- 
wold looked so peaceful, so pretty. The rooks were pealing 
out their farewell to Helen from the tops of the tall elms. 
She remembered to have looked up to the topmost branches 
of those trees with a feeling akin to awe, when she was 
quite a child, asking herself whether she might not be some 
day as tall as they were, and able to look down into the 
nests and see the wonderful eggs, and the little unfledged 
birds she could hear chirping in those heights for their food. 
She smiled sadly to herself as these old reminiscences flashed 
back to her memory, and the remembrance, of many a happy 
hour spent with the now estranged Norman, who insisted 
on escorting her in his own carriage to the Edenmouth 
Station. Willingly would Helen have spared him that last 
attention; indeed, she would infinitely have preferred it, had 
he allowed her to go alonei She suffered more in those 
three-quarters of an hour that drive lasted than he could 
ever know. She could have wept on leaving Femwold till 
her heart broke, but, with him sitting beside her, she was 
forced back into a painful self-control which took away all 
power of speech from her. Few and cold, and very distant, 
were the words that passed between these once so close 

X 
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and tender fxiends; ay, closer and more tender ihey had 
been than ever brother and sister, and that drive did more 
injury to Helen, in Norman's mind, than all Kate Chaffinch, 
or even Lilian, could have accomplished in a fortni^t. 
Lilian need not have dreaded that drive so much ; indeed, 
she would have prevented it had she been able, but Eitte 
Chaffinch, ever prudent, held her back, and advised her to 
let Norman go. Since he had set his mind upon it, she 
could only do harm by opposing him. She assured her she 
would, on the contrary, gain very much in Norman'a 
opinion by promoting his desire to sdiow his " sister,** that 
however much she might have misunderatood him, he at 
least was determined to act a brother's part to her as long 
as he had it in his power. Then Lilian thought she would 
go with them, but Norman evidently did not wish for thi& 
He had hoped to give Helen a last opportunity of sayiAg 
something to him which oould make their parting more 
&iendly than it promised to be, and did not at all wish for 
the presence of a third pe]::3on, which could only frustiate 
his purpose. Lilian was rather vexed at first, but she 
consoled herself after he was gone, by a chance meeting 
with Edgar, which they prolonged into a delightful t^te-^ 
t^te^ lasting nearly as long as Norman's absence. This they 
did with the greater impunity, as Mr. and Mrs. Chaffind^ 
were gone to Castlehurst for the day, and Fanny was hi^ppy 
in a visit from her betrothed, who had come down to Fox* 
erove to sp^id the day with her. 

^ If Nan^ hadbop^ for one wotd, oi>e sign. &om Helen, 
he was grievously disappointed. The poor girl could not 
command her voice to speak, and Norman sat in moody 
silence, his heart steeling itself against her. How wistfully 
Helen looked at all the familiar objects^ weeing in her 
heart a sad fiiziewell to each 1 How peacefully the green 
hills lay sleepiag in the sun ; how joyfuUy the larks sang ;. 
how pleasantly the fields and meadows bsusked in the reno- 
vating rays ; what a contrast the &/ce of Nature presented 
to that of the sorrow-laden Helen, who^ every now and 
then, furtively wiped away the tears that would keep> 
springing to her eyes. And what moddng demon was it 
who ruthlessly flung in her &ce the pictured contrast, 
between this drive with Norman, and that he had taken, 
a few months be£;>re with His beaming, blushing bride 1 Lou 
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T«in she ianed to drive awaj the harrowing thought ; it 
would return agaia in £^ite of her, and eY&ey time it did 
she clasped her hands tighter togetiier, and bit her lips to 
pain, to prevent herself £rom screaming aloud in her agonj. 
At last this dreary ride came to an end. When they arrived 
at the station there was no time for leave-taking. The 
train was just coming up from Castlehurst, and there was 
only a moment to spare to get Helen and her luggage com- 
fortably settled. This hurry was a relief to her; die was 
terribly afraid she would break down when it came to the 
last. The carriage into which she had been put was emptj, 
and when the train moved on and she had caught the last 
glimpse of Normaji, raising his hat from his head as his last 
adieu, the tears she had been striving so long to repress 
burst forth, and she leant back in the carriage in a paroj^sm 
of weeping. 

She had not recovered as the train whirled past Femwold, 
dived into the tunnel, now flew past the old ruins of Sene, 
and on through the broad green fields watered by the bright 
fertilizing stream of the Chard. When she did look up 
again, she was long past Woolstaple, and was now rapidly 
traversing the sunny meadows, the fertile hop-gardens, on 
each side of her, the broad &llow% waiting for ihe spring 
com* Over all, a spirit of joy, of love, brooded. The coming 
spring sent its herald voice before it^ thrilling through the 
leafiess woods, murmuring in the fields, vibrating on the soft 
air. As they whirled past, she saw the pale primroses 
gleaming from amongst the dead leaves of the last autumn, 
and caught glimpses of green banks purple with the sweet 
violets, whose breath fiBed the air with perfume as they 
passed. Down in the valley below Sene, had she looked 
out, she wo«ld have seen Mr. Edmonds and all the hunt 
gallantly flying over hedge, and ditch,, and brook, after the 
best fox they had that season; their red coats gleaming 
through the green and brown landscape^ whilst thid fiu:-off 
blasts of the bom as they eame to a check, the cheeriii^ of 
the hounds, and the loud inspiriting " tally-ho" as the fox 
again broke from the covert, were bom far on the soft 
mellow air, and would have reached even her ears had she 
not been so intently listening to the plaintive story of her 
own heart. 

Then the soMie around her became strange and unfamiligr# 

X 2 
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The faces of the people who entered the carziage she oocn- 
pied, or passed to and fro on the platforms of the di^ient 
stations, were all unknown to her. She b^an to feel, too, 
the strange sensation felt bj those who rarely visit London, 
and which iDstinctivelj told her she was approaching that 
great centre of life, which, like some great magnet, seems to 
draw into its magic circle all that is of refd worth, be it of 
intellect or talent, of wealth or merchandise, of power or 
influence. The stations and small towns they now flew past, 
looked, what thej were, oatriders of the great coming city. 
Now they rapidlj came nearer and nearer; and the rajs of 
the bright snn gleamed back in reflected splendonr from the 
towering dome of that magnificent palace, oat-rivalling in 
splendonr and beanty the £sur-&med palace built in one night 
by the genii, slaves of the ^ Lamp and the Ring." It was 
the last Helen saw of the son, which had shone upon her 
ever since she had left Fern wold, which, for aught she knew, 
was shining there still, glorifying its old walls with a lustre 
not their own, sparkling from the broad ivy-leaves 'which 
mantled them, &Uing in golden light on the glittering waters 
of the lake, where the bright fish leapt up after the few flies 
bom in the morning of that spring sun. A glory, a peace 
lingered over it, unconscious that its rightful owner bad gone 
forth a homeless, friendless exile from its bounds that morn- 
ing ; unconscious, as she was herself of the real significance 
of the yearning ties which had so long chained her to those 
scenes! 

Tes, the sun was shining there ; and before ber lay the 
cloud of a heavy yellow fog, and now she was entering 
it. How cold she felt, how she shivered as it closed over 
her head, around her ! All the glories of the bright country 
left &r behind her ! She was near London ! she was in it ! 
passing, as it were, along the roo& of the houses : looking 
down into dark, narrow streets, black with smoke and mu<^ 
and dingy fog. And now the roar of the huge city came 
distinctly to her ear. They had stopped for the last time 
before reaching the terminus. She heard it ; she felt it ; 
yes, she was in Lcmdon ! On went the train again, puffing, 
panting, and then with a loud screech rushing into the 
station, as if it said, •* How glad I am I have arrived at my 
journey s end !" It stopped ; they were arrived ! Yea, and 
there was that kind, good Mr. Templeton. Oh, bow friendly 
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thftt beaming face looked to poor Helen, smiling upon her 
from the midst of that tumultuous sea of unknown faces, 
rushing past, scrambling up, tearing down ; seeming to be 
possessed but by one thought, that was for themselves and 
what belonged to them ; bent but upon one thing, that was 
to get away as fast as they could, no matter who remained 
behind, or who there was to take care of the lone, deserted 
orphan, thrown upon the tender mercies of that hard, unna- 
tural stepmother — ^the cold, selfish world. 

But there was some one to take care of her. How gently, 
how tenderly, Mr, Templeton handed her out of the carriage, 
led her off to the cab he had there in waiting for her. He 
put her in, went back tor her luggage, saw it all safely 
stowed, and then jumped in beside her. And now they 
were driving through the crowded streets, the houses looming 
large through the cold fog, the lamps just lighting up, the 
shops already brilliant. They could not afford to lose one 
moment in that ever-busy mart. As soon as daylight was 
no longer sufficient for the work required, the gas was lit — 
that bright artificial sun which the intellect of man has 
wrested from, the beds of antediluvian forests, long since 
whelmed beneath miles of earth and rock. No time for 
twilight dreaming, as in the country, that hour, the most 
leisure part of the day in those rustic haunts, spent by the 
bright cheerful glare of the fire, lounging lazily in a low 
easy chair, dreaming of the past, planning leisurely for the 
future. No time for dreaming here in London. On, on ! 
is the cry ; woe to those who look back ; woe to those who 
pause ; woe to those who fall in that eager race ! Here is 
the very focus of vigorous, active life ! Here one continued 
stream pours on towards eternity, and those who would sit 
by, and merely look on at this never-ceasing, ever-rushing 
food, stand a very good chance of falling down, brain- 
dizzied with the sight ; and none would have time to note 
their fall, or even know that their place was vacant 1 

Helen had so much to tell Mr. Templeton. Her thoughts 
were not in the scenes around her ; they were in those she 
had left so far behind. It was of them she spoke ; not yet 
of what she was going to do. As yet^ for her, there was no 
London, although she was passing through its very centre ; 
to her there was nothing visible but the inside of the cab, 
where Mr. Templeton's &ce, illuminated by the lamps as they 
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passed, smOed kindly upon lier ; to ber there was no somd 
but that of his yoke, which qnestioned her with bo modi 
interest, pitied her sofforings, sympathized in her fears, eon- 
Boled her with hope. 

At length they anired at a handsome-looking house in 
Gordon Square, before which the cab stopped. The door, 
soon flong back, a bright light streamed from the hall, an<i^ 
in a few minntes more, Helen was welcomed by a kind Toioe 
and a sweet smile from the sister of Mr. Templeton. Pretty 
bright children were there also to bid her weleome, some 
hiding their ftces in the folds of their mothei^s dress and 
there stealing a peep at her, others ooming* np more boldly 
to offer a hand or a kis& Presently, before they went down 
to dinner, the frank manly countenance of Mr. HaresdeD, 
jnst come io, repeated his wife's welcome in the same kindly 
smiles, and he led off his guest into his dining-room, whidt 
looked as comfortable and bright as only an English dining- 
room can. 

The effect of such a welcome npon Helen may wM be 
imagined. She felt inexpressibly gratefbl to Mr. Templeton 
for having provided snch a one for her. It soothed, it com- 
forted her ; soon she recovered her equanimity and serenity 
of mind, and talked pleasantly and happily to her new friends. 
As for Mrs. Haresden, she was perfectly enchanted with her; 
and her gentlemanly husband showed, by his great courtesy 
towards her, that he knew it was a lady, in every sense of 
the word, who now did him the honour to be his guest. 

The secret of Mrs. Haresden's liking for Helen, besides 
that which the young girFs own intrinsic worth was sore to 
inspire, was the great interest she would natorally feel in 
her who had won the love, the admiration, the respect of the 
brother of whom she was so proud and fond. Mr. Templeton 
had told his sister the secret of his love for Helen, but not 
ci his ambitious hopes. No ; those were kept close, deep- 
locked in his own breast ; with another secret, awful in its 
nature, eating into his soul like a canker, destroying his 
peace, undermining his life. Could but that gentle sister 
have guessed it, could she but have seen the dreadfril pre- 
cipice to the brink of which he was luring Helen, how she 
would have recoiled from him in very horror, and died f<Mr 
veiy grief and shame of her own brother^s crime ! 

No one knew that dread secret but On^ and the t^me was 
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«oi yet oone irfaen He should say '* Eiio«£^" to tho fmIi^ 
pTCflumptooiiB nwn, oraMXUnfideat in hia ootward inpunity 
and snooeaa Aa yet be ynm allowed to foUow out the threads 
<£ the web be was weaving. The future was yet to shoWy 
'wbetber it was to be a aet to ontan^e bis fiset^ or a tent of 
shelter and repose for bis bead. Wben be oame to see Helen 
^y by day, be bad no difficolty in pecauading her to stay a 
few days longer in the pleasant luMne to wbiob be bad 
tueongbt ber. But abe told bun it must be very few ; she 
longed to begin the life to wbiob she must at lengtb oonie. 
Besides wbioh» Koman was waiting to bear where the rest 
<d ber luggage was to be sent. She must get a little borne 
to put ber things in. 

"Wlij should you leave at all, dear Miss Euzeleyr* 
pleaded Mra. Hareeden. '' Mr. Haiesden and myself would 
^be so pleased if you would remain with us^ at least for a little 
vrbik^ tilt— till ''-—she hesitated— *' a more suitable home 
vrere aeoq>ted by yon. Edward, I know, would only be too 
hi^y if you would. It is for bis sake I urge it upon you. 
I ¥fas in bopes that, perhaps^ for bis sake you would oonaent 
4o aeoept it.** 

** Ob no^ dear Mrs. Haresdeu, it is too Idnd of you," she 
answered ; ** but I oould not aooept it from you, not even 
from Mr. Templeton. I owe him already more kindness 
than I oan ever repay bim— -long; long yean of untiring 
interest, of friendship^ of support Even this last great kind- 
vieas from you, I owe it to bun.** 

*' Not more than you could repay him, if you liked, dear 
MisB Buxeley,** said Mrs. Hareaden, witb a significanoe 
which, for one instant^ brougbt a faint bluab into Helen*s 
pale cheek : but it foded away instantly. A painful tbougbt 
crossed ber mind. Did Mr. Templeton hope for such a 
reward, or was it only an idea prompted by the a£footion of 
a sister, who would like to see ber brother married, and 
caught at once at the idea of a wife in ber be bad known 
and liked lor so many years? This last supposition appeared 
the most likely to b^ : for never bad Mr. Templeton ^own, 
byword or action, that she was more to him thui the adopted 
Ksbild of bis dead friend. 

Kevertheless, the feeling Mrs. Haresden's words bad pro- 
duced threw a restraint over Helen's next meeting witb Mr. 
Templeton* He noticed it quickly, and was not alow to 
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attribate it to the right cause. It had not been wiihoat 
his wish that his sister had felt the way for him. He was 
very muoh disappointed to find from her, that she was afraid 
that, not only did Helen not entertain the idea of ever being 
his wife, bnt that, at any rate for the present^ it appeased 
to be a painful thought to her» Her mind seemed to her, 
even from. the little she did say, preoccupied with the 
remembrance, if not the presence, of some other affection. 

^^Yes," replied Mr. Templeton, ''she was very mudi 
attached to Mr. Buxeley before his marriage. They had 
been brought up together, and her love for him grew up with 
her. There was one time a talk of a marriage between 
them. At least Christopher had it very much at heart 
Altogether her life has been a very sad one. I would hav 
done my beet to make it happier than it has been." 

''I am sure you would, Edward,** replied his edflter. 
'' Poor girl, you can see in her face that she has Buffered 
very much ! I am glad you told me this ; it will pat me on 
my guard in speaking to her, and enable me to understand 
better what chance there is of your ever succeeding in 
obtaining her hand. For the present, I would certainly let 
her do just what she pleases. It wotUd be as well, perhaps, 
to let her try the life she has plimned for herself, and when 
she has experienced its loneliness and privations^ she may 
then long for one more congenial.'* 

*' It may be, Emmy,** said her brother. '' I must be veiy 
careful with hor. Patience and circumstances may yet do 
for me what seems so distant now. At any rate, I must not 
be too precipitate. I do not wish to lose the position of 
friend I have so long occupied with her. But see, I have 
something for you to do for me. I want you to go and look 
at a house for me in Belgrave Square, and tell me what you 
think of it. I had a letter from Mr. Buxeley, asking me to 
look for a furnished house for the season for him, and Jacobs, 
the house-agent, strongly recommends this one. I will give 
you the address. It appears that the Buxeleys would come 
up at the end of March, or the beginning of April, if I could 
secure a convenient house for them by that tima Mrs. 
Buxeley has never been in town yet, and seems anxious not 
to lose any time.'' 

Mrs. Haresden went to look at the house for her brother. 
Helen went there with her, and afterwards to call on a 
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fiiend of Mrs. Haresden's, who lived in tliat neighbonrbood. 
Helen was very much pleased with the aspect of this part 
of the town, and told Mr. Templeton, when he acquiesced 
in her j^n of taking lodgings and proposed they should be 
near his sister, that she would much rather go towards 
]%rompton or Kensington, where she had been that d&j, 
** It was so very pretty, so near the gardens and the parks, 
besides being in the neighbourhood where she was so much 
more likely to find pupils." 

Mr. Templeton was very much annoyed at first. He had 
hoped to keep Helen as near his sister as possible ; so that 
he might surround her with his influence, be able to see her 
every day, have access to her whenever he wished ; in fact, 
isolate her from every one but himself Had she already 
guessed that the house she had been with Mrs. Haresden to 
see was for Norman, and was it to be nearer to him that 
she fixed upon that quarter of the town for herself 1 But 
there was no help for it ; Helen was her own mistress, and 
he knew it would be far better to enter into all her plans, 
and promote them to the best of his power, than to thwart 
her in the least of them. Still it was a great annoyance. 
It was so Hot from his house in Finsbury Square, from his 
chambers in the Temple. It would be so difficult to find a 
pretext for going to see her, which would have been so easy 
had she remain^ near his sister. Now a few visits, and at 
long intervals, were the most he should be able to pay her ; 
and once . left to herself, she would form a life for herself 
from which he would gradually become excluded. He must 
see what he could da It would be easy to keep the place 
where she lived a secret from Norman, and he knew enough 
of Helen's pride to feel perfectly sure that she would never 
be the first to renew an intercourse broken off under such 
painful circumstances. 

There was one thing, however, which he argued long and 
earnestly with Helen, and that was her change of name. 
But she was quite resolved not to bear any longer the one 
with which Norman had seemed to taunt her when she told 
him what were her plans for her future life. It was quite 
true she would have dropped it long ago but for the reasons 
she gave him. 

" But you have every right to it," pleaded Mr. Templeton. 
" Mr. Euxeley gave it to you when he adopted you. No 



<me lias ever known 70a by any otlier. In £m3^ I do »yt 
Icnow whether there is any ene who coold t^ whether yim 
^rer bore any other ; and, if you did, what that other wa& 
If you drop thia name, what one can yon poesibly take t" 

** Oh ! any one will do for me," she answered. '' I do not 
•care what it is. I am as little entitled to any as to thbone. 
But I will not have them say that I dmgged a nMaae^ fat 
which I have so mneh respect^ through^ n^iat they may coor 
sid^, the mad of a menial service." 

" I scarcely know what name to suggest^" said Mr. Tem- 
pleton, who wonH willingly, oh ! how i^illingiy, have 
suggested his own. Bat he dared not do it, not even as 
a joka Helen had only just recovered her old, unre* 
strained manner with him, and he bad felt the momentazj 
alteration too acutely not to be afiraid to do or sajy.anythii^ 
to renew it. 

At length it was dedded that Helen's lodging should be 
secured for Miss Brown ; a name^ she said, no one was toj 
likely to dispute with her, indading, as it did, such a nnmba 
oi the community at large under its denonainatuNi, that no 
one would be able to challenge her with havii^ stepped 
into the peculiar circle of his &mily connection without his 
leava 

** And then, you see," she added, smiling fisuntly, *^ it suite 
my fortune and my life, which are both rather brown and 
•dingy just now. But that will be the last thing at which I 
«hall murmur," she continued, pnnidly; *< better a dry crust of 
my own earning than the dainties of an irksome dependenoa" 

The lodgings Mr. Templeton decided npon for her wen 
in Sloane Street, and were both pleasant and airy. They 
promised even to be very pretty, as spring advanced. Whea 
Helen took possession of them, she was qoite delighted with 
their cheerful aspect. The little articles she had valued an 
presents from those she loved were all there, even to the 
prettiest of the furniture from the sitting-roonL she had so 
long called her own. This was a last kindnesB from Korman 
which she had not expected, and it toudied a cfacMcd in her 
heart, which was not so easily stilled when onoe set in motion. 
Other kindnesses Norman had wished to do her, of which 
Mr. Templeton was quite aware, though . it did not suit his 
puri)o8e8 to toll her. Even in the letter he had written to 
aim about the house Mr. Templeton was going to take for 
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liixn, he had begged ham to draw vpoQ his banker for 
any sub df money he idioitid find neoesBary to make Helen's 
home eomlbrtaUe, to help her in her new hSb, if he eoold 
do sp without wounding her delicacy. 

Bat thia, Mr. Templeton did not mean to do. He would 
not efen have had the extra fumiture Norman had sent up 
placed in Helen's room, if he had not thought it was strict]^ 
her own, and that Ae expected it. A jeidous pang crossed 
his breast when he perceived that little kindness from 
ITorman had almost eelipsed all he had done for her, and 
that now, for another, were the fervent feelings of gratitade 
he had wished so exdusiyely to secure for himself. What 
would he not have giTen^ at that moment, to break every 
tie which bound her to her past life. If he had dared, he 
would haTe rranoved every one of those inanimate objects, 
which seemed ooly dear to her becauae they were a link 
from that past life, and a present from Norman. But he 
knew it would never do to use such ultra measures, and 
assert a right to which he had not the shadow of a claim, 
and would only serve to rouse surprised and indignant 
remonstrance on Helen's part. He was resolved, however, 
Norman should not have the outpourings of Helen's grateful 
heart, which she wrote to him that very evening, for he waited 
patiently for the letter he offered to post for her — a letter 
he meant to put into the fire as soon as ever he reached 
home. He was certain Norman would feel it as a slight if 
Helen neglected to acknowledge the returning kind feeling 
which had prompted him to an action he had hoped would 
give her pleasure in her lonely exile. Her silence could not 
but hurt him very much, and widen considerably the breach 
already existing between them. 

He found more excuses than he had hoped to see Helen 
every day. There was yet much to settle and plan for her, 
some occupation also to be found. Till she had something 
to do, he thought it would not be kind to let a day pass 
without coming to see her. Helen expressed herself very 
grateful, though she thought it must be such a very great 
tax on his generous consideration thus to bestow on her and 
her interests hours which she felt must be so valuable to 
him. Mr. Templeton was glad of any excuse to come and 
see her, and was by no means anxious to find her that 
employment which would render his daily visits unnecessary ; 
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and Helen soon found that if she really wished for any 
employment she must seek for it herself. Mr. Templeton 
was remarkably unsuccessful in all his efforts to procure her 
something to do. 

She soon found out the way to seek for herself. She had 
plenty of leisure to bestow on her research, as well as energy 
and will to succeed. Before she had busied herself for a 
week in her endeavours, she had received a very advan- 
tageous offer from a Mrs. Anthony Harrison, living with 
her three daughters in Upper Brooke Street. It would be a 
pleasant walk for her across the Park every morning ; and 
the very courteous reception she had received from the 
mother and the daughters promised well for the pleasant 
nature of her occupation. 

When Mr. Templeton came to see her that evening, he 
felt as much disappointed as she was pleased and elated 
However, he knew he could not help it now, and consoled 
himself with the thought that if everything else failed him, 
before another week had elapsed Norman and Lilian would 
be in the furnished house he had just taken for them in 
Belgrave Square. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

Helen's new life had now begun in earnest. It was such 
a relief to find herself free from the dependence in which she 
lived at Femwold ; and where she felt day by day her pre- 
sence was so irksome to most of its inmates. Her present 
life, in comparison, was happiness, freedom, and restoration 
to a self-respect she had scarcely felt since she had allowed 
Norman to scold her will down and make her remain where 
every better feeling told her she should not. She had no 
doubt that Norman himself would rejoice she was gone when 
he found there were no longer such continued feuds and 
bickerings about her. She hardly dai*ed to think what was 
going on in that house now ; her only consolation was in 
the reflection that in another week Lilian would be in iown, 
and, amongst so much gaiety and excitement of all kinds, 
she would not be in the danger to which she feared she was 
now exposed in the solitude of Pemwold. 
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This new feeling of liberty and independence of action 
gave a lighter step, a firmer tread to Helen Brown as she 
crossed the Park daily to her new and, to her, pleasant 
duties. Yes, pleasant ! For Mrs. Anthony Harrison, though 
mixing in the best society — perhaps for that very reason — 
and one of the bright ornaments of many a crowded assembly, 
ball, or supper room, knew when she had a lady in her 
house ; and though she did pay her wages for the services 
she rendered, she also paid her for the trouble she took in 
her daughters' education, in kindness, deference, and con- 
sideration. Such conduct won Helen's heart in a very short 
time, and made it seem to her as if her efforts to impart her 
knowledge to the children fell far short of the return she 
was bound to make for such very lady-like behaviour. The 
two girls, her pupils, one of sixteen, the other of fourteen, 
became so fond of her, were so docile, so ready to carry out 
all her suggestions, so anxious to execute their tasks so as 
to please her, that it was no trouble to her to teach them. 
Whether this very admirable behaviour to their governess 
was the result of the high opinion their mamma always 
expre&sed of her, both in her words and actions, or was 
excited by her own gentle manners, sweet, kind voice, 
winning ways, and real affection for the children, it was not 
quite so easy to decide. It is more to be supposed that it 
was a mixture of both which combined to produce such a 
desirable result. At any rate, Helen felt very happy, and 
enjoyed the hours she spent in Upper Brooke Street very 
much, especially if Mrs. Anthony came in after lessons, and 
chatted with Helen till they all went to lunch ; or a Miss 
Harrison, now in her first season, came and begged Helen ' 
to go with her for a walk, or on a shopping expedition. 
Then the two giris would go off together, and Miss Harrison 
would sometimes take her friend back to Sloane Street, and 
whilst the carriage waited at the door, would run up stairs 
and sit and chat with Helen for five or ten minutes. Some- 
times Helen would spend a quiet evening in Upper Brooke 
Street, nominally to drink tea with her little pupils, but it 
always ended in a general move to the drawing-room, where 
the evening ended with music and singing, much to Mrs. 
Harrison's evident pleasure. Helen played so beautifully 
and sang with so much feeling, and Miss Harrison was such 
an accomplished harpist, they had quite delightful con- 
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oert& Onoe Mn. Hanriaon took Helen to her box at the 
OpenL How aha did enjoy the beautifttl, speaking, tffi^ 
thrilling miiao of Monit, the one great openHX>mpoMt, 
par exmlleAoe ! It was a sttfaacription night, and the home 
was very lolL It presented snch a q)len£d coup d' asl-^ 
these ladies in foil evening costume, sparkling with jeweK 
radiant with flowers^ snuHng, animated, pleased— fiieod 
visiting friend between the acts, each taking op where thej 
had left them off lor the moment, the thousand li£^dnms 
aeted around us every day, though unlike the stagedcanai, 
they are all acted behind a curtain not drawn up to the 
public eye until aonie horrible d^ioaement takes plaoe, bbiI 
Justice arrive^ with stem voice bidding all men draw oetf 
and look on, whilst she calmly and righteously lays ban 
every link, diancts every part of the sad story whi^ btf 
led to such a result, and covered the stage of life vitb 
the corpses of Ibrtunei^ reputations, even human beings 
Amongst those gay crowds that night, Helen distinctly w^ 
Korman and lilkm : this latter gay, radiant^ huigbio^ 
flirting, attracting universal notice and admiration. H^ 
felt a pang through her heart to think th^ had neifelier « 
them been to see her, nor had she even received one toiuo 
from them of their presence in town* She did not kzu?' 
that her letter of grateful pleasure to Norman had ne^ 
reached him, and thai he had taken this neglect from btf 
as a sign that she was irrevocably estranged from him bw 
liliau, and would never forgive either of them tx the 
unhappy life she had led at EemwokL She did not kno^ 
either that Norman was totally ignorant of her addr^ft 
Mr. Templeton had taken good care not to iaibrm him ^ 
that point, though he had led Helen to suppose he bad. 
He hoped sich a slight from one who really owed her so 
much a&ction and kindness would effectually kill in Bdeai 
heart any reviving fading his attentiim to her about the 
furniture for her room vui^t have rekindled ; perhapB coo^ 
pletely extinguish that still lingering, though nncosseio^ 
yearning for her past life which he felt was the <me invincible 
barrier to his success. 

Helen also found other friends in town. These were ao 
less than Herbert Wilson and his sister. She was gr^/ 

Jleued one day to receive a letter from the young oor*^ 
t had beenaddressed to her at Femwold, and Mrs. Mtfkar> 
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the Koaaekeeper, not knowing what to do with it, had carried 
it to Mr. Chaffinch, who happened to know hoth BJelen'a 
present name and addrees. She had written to ask the hon. 
rectcHT to distribute some small presents she sent down to 
some of the poor people in the village, who still grieved so- 
much for her absence, and he had written back to express- 
their delight and gratitude ; so when Mrs. Morkar came to 
Iiini with Mr. Wilson's letter, he rediraoted and sent it 
straight into Helen's hands. 

She found, on reading it, that Herbert Wilson asked her 
to do for 1dm the very same thing she had begged Mr. 
Chaffinch to do for her. He was happy to tell her he had 
more means at his disposal now, and was veoy glad to be 
able to afford that which his heart had so often prompted 
to him at a time when he could not. He was in a. 
curacy at Lambeth, where he had been placed through the 
kind remembrance of an did college Mend. The church he 
now served had been originally bmlt for a dissenting chapel, 
but his friend, a man of some property, had bought it for the- 
celebration of the Church of £higland s^vioe, and had writtea 
to ask him to take it. It was now three months since it 
had been consecrated, and he had been hard at work ever 
since. It certainly was a very poor and wretched district^ 
and there was much need of hard work to effect even a very 
little; but he would do hb utmost, though sometimes hia 
heart sank within him to see how much and how impor* 
tant a part still remained undona There was one thing^ 
which gave him much consolatitm in his labours. He waa 
able to see more of his sister. She was a governess in the 
family of a very kind lady, a Mrs. Carey, living in Grosvenor 
Place, and she was so good as to allow Louisa to come and 
see him very often, and once or twice had given her leave to 
go and teadi in the Sunday School which he had already 
been able to organise among the poor little children of that 
over-populated district. 

The consequence of this letter was a visit Helen Brown 
paid to Miss Wilson, and an intimacy between the two girls. 
Mias Wilson was qtiite delighted with Helen's pretty sitting- 
loom, the windows loc^ng on to the large garden oppo- 
site, where the trees were budding into leaf, and the lilao 
and the hawthorn promised soon their beauty and their 
fxagraoce. Mr. Herbert Wilson came to tea with his sister 
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in Helen's room. How surprised he was to bear all about 
the changes which had taken place at Fernwold, and H 
not least, in Helen's life. Helen, on her side^ found Mr. 
Herbert Wilson very much changed for the better ; he wai 
not only looking stronger, but he thought more strongly. 
acted with more vigour, more decision. It seemed as if iiu 
new life had drawn forth all the latent energies of bu 
body as well as his mind, and both being now fairly exer- 
cised, one did not prejudice the other. Besides which, be 
now felt he really was working to some purpose ; he toH 
Helen he was never happier than when he saw a new face 
come into his chapel Sunday by Sunday, or a new child to 
the school. Helen promised to go down with Miss Wii»D 
next Sunday, to attend Divine service at Lambeth, and take 
a class in the Sunday School. The society of the Wilsow 
was a perfect godsend to Helen. She had always hadt 
very high opinion of the young curate. The only thing she 
had not quite liked in him was his indecision, and too easf 
yielding to Mr. Chaffinch when he knew he was right. Bbe 
found that had been the fault of his position and com- 
plete solitude, for he was now quite another man. No one 
could be more decided, more uncompromising, when he sav 
his way plain before him. 

When Mr. Templeton next saw Helen, and heard ho* 
cheerfully she spoke of her new life, how glad she was sbe 
had come up to town, seemed to make light of the sileoce 
and neglect from Norman and Lilian, and spoke but of b^ 
friends and her plans intermingled with theirs, and their 
joint xluties and pleasures, he was very much provoked t« 
find that every single thing he had hitherto done to draw 
her nearer to him had not been of the slightest «« 
He could not allow things to take the course they were 
now following ; if he did, he would not only find himself 
farther removed from his end than ever, but a great deal 
farther. 

Not having succeeded, as he hoped, to isolate Helen (ro^ 
every one but himself, he thought the best thing he conW 
do was to try what change the presence of Norman anti 
Lilian might again effect if they were reintroduced inti) 
Helen's life. Before he did anything to promote th^i'* 
reunion, he resolved to go and see in what state things were 
in Belgrave Square, and if there were any hopes that some- 
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tbing might come oat of the confusion he expected to find 
there, which might work advantageously for him. 

Both Norman and Lilian seemed very well pleased to see 
bim. It was so long since he had been to call on them. 
Norman pressed him to stay and dine with them ; they were 
not going out till late. He certainly had an appointment 
which would detain him a little while after dinner, but he 
would not be long, and Mrs. Ruxeley would be very glad of 
his society till he came in ; she never cared to be left alone 
very much. 

Mr. Templeton was on the point of declining this friendly 
invitation, when he caught a glimpse of sud^ evident dis- 
satisfaction on Mrs. Ruxeley's face at her husband's pro- 
posal, that he accepted it at once, and congratulated him- 
self on his decision when he read manifest disgust and 
disappointment in the open book of Lilian's countenance. 
He was not long left in doubt as to the cause of these emo- 
tions in her breast. Soon after dinner, and when Norman 
had scarcely been gone five minutes to keep his engagement, 
the door of the drawing-room opened, and Edgar Blake 
walked in with the famihar air of a man very much at his 
'ease in that room. He looked vexed and disappointed 
•enough to find Mr. Templeton where he evidently expected 
a t^te-ik-t^te ; and the constraint of the visit, which lasted 
more than half an hour, was quite sufficient to tell the clever 
lawyer that they were both acting a part, and being taken 
unawares, and rather afraid of his keen observation, over- 
acted a distance to each other very different to the easy 
politeness of an ordinary every-day call. He could not 
imagine why Edgar stayed so long when he found the 
ground occupied, unless he hoped to outsit him ; but he 
was too anxious to learn the real state of affairs in this 
house to move before NoVman's return. 

Edgar could not conceal how much he was discomposed 
by Mr. Templeton's obstinate fixture. He appeared at last 
very fidgety; but finding all hints and manoeuvres were 
lost upon this imperturbable intruder, he was obliged to 
abandon the contest and take his leave. Of course, nothing 
could be said by either but what Mr. Templeton's ears 
might hear, and as for sign of intelligence or anything of 
that sort, they knew it was impossible. They felt his lynx- 
like eyes upon them, and were obliged j^to be upon their 

Y 
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Teiy best b^aviaur. Norman looked veiy much annojed 
when be beasd Edgar had called in his absence. Lilian felt 
herself obliged to tell him, for fear Mr. TempiietcMi ahoold 
say something about it. She faltered out some blundeiing 
message about his sister, Mrs. Chaffinch. She was dread- 
fully frightened and nenrous at times with Norman, espo- 
cially when she tiiought he suspected her of wishing to pre- 
varicate, in order to conceal from him what she was a&aid 
he should know. It was so difficult to deceiye him. He 
pished and pshawed, and Lilian sulked, and finally took 
leave of Mr. Templetcm. It wa9 time, she said, to go and 
dress for Mrs. Anthony Harrison's party. 

** Mrs. Anthony Harrison I" exclaimed Mr. Temj^eton, 
as soon as she had left the room. He had seen quite enough 
to tell him that in the complicati<m of the intrigue 'which he 
saw but too plainly was going on between Lilian and £dgar 
lay his best chance of securing Helen, if he could involve her 
in some of its consequences. ** Mrs. Haixison ! that is the 
lady who has engaged Helen as instructress to her daughters. 
By the by, Mr. Buxeley, I do not think you have seen 
Helen since you csme to town. Have you ?" 

Norman looked uncomfortable. He scarcely liked to 
acknowledge to himself that he had actually been in town 
three weeks and had not seen Helen. 

^ No," he said, at last ; '' I have not been to see her. I 
fimoied she did not wish to see me. Her silence towaxds all 
of us, ever since she left Femwold, seemed to me eq[uivnlent 
to saying she did not wish to have any fieurther communica- 
tion with us. I confess I have often wished to see her, to 
hear how she was getting on, to know whether there was 
anything I could do for h^ to make her more comfortable." 

'^ Oh, she is very comfortable and very happy ; she quite 
enjoys her independence. She waft very much touched with 
your kind offers of assistance, but positively refused to avail 
herself of them. She feeLs rather hurt, I think, that neither 
you nor Mrs. Buxeley should have called on her ; she was 
so pleased with all your presents when she went into her 
new rooms. Did you not see she was when you read the 
letter she wrote to thank you ¥* 

** When T said Norman ; "1 never heard from her since 
ahe left Femwold.** 

^Indeed!" replied Mr. Templeton. '*That is very strange. 
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She wrote to you as soon as she received your present of all 
the famitnre of her old sitting-room, and I posted the letter 
"with my own hands.'* 

**I never saw it, then," answered Norman. *'Poor Helen I 
And I who thought her ralenee was intentional ! How unkind 
she must have thought it of Lilian — c^ me, that we have 
neither of us *been to see her. But I will tell her to-night 
I never had her letter. And then I never knew where she 
lodged." 

*' I gave you her address," coolly answered Mr. TempletoOy 
resolved to shift all blame off his own shoulders, "when you 
first came to town; or was it Mrs. Buxeley I told) I think 
it was, for I don't think I have seen yon much since. £ot 
it is no use your calling on Helen to-night, she will not be 
at home." 

" But I shall see her at Mrs. Harrison's, shall I not ? Did 
you not say so ! " asked Norman. 

" No," returned Mr. Templeton, with a half-smile on his 
&ce, provoked by Norman's naivete, in thinking Helen eould 
be present at the grand party to take place in Upper Brooke 
Street that night; ''I paid she went there as governess 
every morning ; but I did not say she would be there this 
evening. Mrs. Hamson is certainly very kind to Helen-— 
remarkably so ; but it is not likely she would, or could, aak 
her governess to her party. Other people might not view 
such a transaction in the same light as she most probalbly 
might." 

Norman struck his forehead : *' My poor Helen ! " he 
groaned ; '' is it come to this 9 Would to God I had never 
found that cursed letter ; she would have been at Femwc^ 
still, and in her proper position in society — ^bnt for me 1 " 

''Do not distress youi'self about that," answered Mr. 
Templeton ; " I can assure you it is the last thing which 
troubles Helen, that she is not considered as a proper person 
to be admitted into Mrs. Harrison's drawing-room on com- 
pany nights. And had she remained at Femw6ld, she 
would not have been as happy as she is now. But you had 
better see her, and judge for yourself. This is her address ; 
you must ask for Miss Brown." 

" Miss Brown !" echoed Norman ; " what do you mean ?" 
he asked in amazement. 

^ She has done what dbe told you she would do— dropped 

Y 2 
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the name of Buzeley, and wrapped herself up in tlie name 
of Brown, ao that no one ahould know who ahe was, and what 
ahe had been." 

'' And Mrs. Chaffinch, who told me she had heard of t 
Miaa Buxeley, who had gone aa govemesa to some friends of 
hers on the Continent ! " 

Mr. Templeton amiled : he recognized his old Mend Kate 
there, but he made no remark. He only contented himielf 
by saying, " I did not know the Blakes and the Ohaffincbef 
were in town.** 

*' Yes ; they have been in town now for nearly a fortoigbt 
Mr. Chaffinch has taken a house in Wilton Crescent Fannj 
is to be married from thence. I wish they were anywhere 
else } I never liked them, and now less than ever. As fcr 
that man, Edgar Blake, I never could endure him. I le&Uj 
must forbid Lilian to ask him to the house. But be is » 
presuming and forward, he will not care for that. He does 
not wait to be invited.'* 

Again Mr. Templeton was silent. He wished to lean 
something to-night, not to open Norman's eyes. 

" Mr. Chaffinch is likely to obtain preferment in West- 
minster Abbey,*' Norman continued. ** If he does, he wiE 
be obliged to reside in town constantly. The living ^ 
Pemwold would then be in my power to dispose o£ Cm 
you tell me where I am likely to find the young caratt 
who used to be there— Mr. Wilson ? I should like, above all 
things, to give it to him. He is so much loved and esteemed 
by all the poor at Femwold ; they speak of him still witli 
the greatest veneration and affection. Even poor WooUett 
always speaks kindly of him to me. I think, from all I bs^< 
heard and know of him, that he would be the very man mo6t 
likely to effitce all the harm Mr. Chaffinch has done in the 
village." 

** 1 know very well where he is,'* exclaimed Mr. Temple 
ton, delighted at a prospect which promised &.ir to remove 
the friends whose influence he did not at all desire for Helen* 
" He is now working in a small curacy at Lambeth, wlier^ 
he has a great deal to do, and not much overpay or leisait 
I should think he would only be too glad to accept such sQ 
offer.'* 

" The living is not so much in itself," replied Norman. *'I^ 
Mr. Chaffinch had not had some property of his owo,l^^ 
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could not have kept up the style he did there. I thought, if 
lYe had another incumbent, of adding another two hundred 
a year, or so, to enable him to keep an extra curate for 
Heronden. There ought to be one, and if I do not add as 
much as that to the income, I scarcely see how he can well 
afford it." 

^' Oh, of course you can do that," replied Mr. Templeton. 

** Helen is a great favourite of the Wilsons. She would be 

the best person to sound Mr. Herbert. His sister is governess 

in Mrs. Carey's family, in Grosvenor Place, and often spends 

an evening with Helen. Mr. Wilson takes tea with Helen 

generally once, if not twice, a week." 

^ " Indeed i" said Norman, with a slight contraction of his 

forehead, for which he would have been puzzled himself to 

^ account. Perhaps he did not like it that Helen had recon- 

^ ciled herself to his neglect in the. company of new friends. 

^ Perhaps there was a feelmg for Helen in the innermost recesses 

^ of his heart he could not very well have defined. Certain it 

was that a most unmistakable pang of jetdousy shot through 

^ his breast as Mr. Templeton spoke, but it was gone as soon as 

felt. Eecovering himself, he asked Mr. Templeton when he 

i was most likely to find Helen at home. "I must see her; 

/ would to-morrow do 1 " 

i " Let me see," answered the lawyer ; " Oh ! to-morrow is 

V Sunday. After morning ssrvice, I should say ; or between 
I ^ the services, rather ; she always goes to afternoon church." 
i'. "You seem to know all about her," observed Norman, 

cv with a faint attempt at a smile. His conscience reproached 
;>' him sadly for the contrast Mr. Templeton's attentions to 
^ Helen offered to his neglect. 

rj " Well, I do see as much of her as I can find leisure for," 

fi x^etumed the lawyer carelessly. "You see, I have always 
)? taken a great interest in her, have known her since she was 
a child. I was afraid she would not succeed so well as she 
)jj has, and rather felt it my duty to watch over her at first" 
;j " You have been kinder to her than I have," said Norman 

^■) bitterly ; 5*1 have acted like a brute towards her, and neglected 
;^ my most sacred duty when I neglected her." 
^i " I can't see that you have much to reproach yourself with, 

'^i Norman ; you have done quite as much as she would allow 
you. And as for your not calling to see her before, that was 
;^ a mistake, and easily explained." 
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Mrs. B«xeley bad a headache next day, and could not 
accompany her hosband to Sloane Street. Texhapa Nomuui 
was not sorry to think he should have the opportunity of 
seeing Helen alone, and having a long chat with her, which 
might have been restrained in the presence of the impatient 
Lilian. He set out, full of kind thoughts and intentions of 
reparation, and felt happier and more content with himself 
than he had been for a long time. 

When he reached Sloane Street, however, Helen was not 
there. She had not come home from church ; Miss Wilson 
had been to fetch her in the morning, and they went out 
together. From what they both said, they did not think it 
likely Miss Brown would be in much before the evening. 

Norman was wofully disappointed. He left a message 
for Helen, saying he would come and see her the next 
evening about five o'clock, if she were not engaged. Perhaps 
she would kindly let him know if he should find her at home 
at that hour. 

The fact was, Helen was down in Lambeth ; and at the 
very moment that Norman was returning disconsolatelj to his 
handsome mansion, replete with luxury, comfort, and beauty, 
Helen was sitting on a wooden stool in the bare, scantily- 
furnished, but clean, well-ventilated room, where abont a 
dozen young men and women were assembled, teaching a 
number of little children, ragged, uncombed, scarcely 
washed, to read the history of Him who said, <' Blessed is 
he who shall give a cup of cold water to these little ones in 
my name. Yerily, he shall not go without his reward.** 

And truly Helen had her reward. The little children, 
standing round her with their shoeless feet, or feet thrust 
into old worsted slippers, or worn-out shoes never made for 
them, gazed upon her pure calm face and earnest eyes, vrith 
eyes where no intelligence was wanting, or lack of oompre- 
hension of the Divine lessons issuing from her lipa By the 
silence that reigned in that large room, scarcely broken by 
the earnest voices of the teachers and the hum of the little 
voices as they answered their questions, it was easy to see 
that discipline had been established amongst them — that 
first lesson without which none other can be of any possible 
use. When Mr. Wilson came in, shortly after, all the children, 
as they rose, turned eyes full of eager affection upon him. 
Some looked as if they could have rushed out of their places 
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to throw themseLves upon him, had they not beemrestrained 
by a wholesome obedience to the injunctions of their teachers 
to remain where they were. Bat he came round to each 
class; had a kind word for every child; patted somey praised 
others; gently, bat firmly, reproved those who deserved 
it; distributed little books to the best-behaved^ and lefb 
such a feeling of delight behind him, that the little children 
would have cried dreadfully had he told any of them they 
were not to oome to school next Sunday. 

Helen could not help feeling disappcMnted, when she 
returned home, to find that Norman had called whilst she 
was out. All the more so that she was engaged to drink tea 
with her little pupils next evening ; and, as it was the birth- 
day of the youngest, she could not disappoint them by putting 
off her engagement. She wrote a note to tell him how 
sorry she was to disappoint him, and ask him to call on 
Tuesday evening at eight, and posted the letter as she went 
out in the morning. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

TfiB day came, and Helen, wishing very much to see 
Norman, put off going down to Lambeth^ as she had promised 
her class ; sending them a message through Louisa Wilson, 
who had promised to take some of the most unpromising 
with her own class for that day. But hour idler hour 
of that afternoon passed away, and no Norman ap- 
peared« When her friend came in on her way home in 
the evening, Helen told her she thought Norman could not 
be returned from the country, where he had told her he was 
going, when he had answered her note. She had no doubt 
she would have a letter from Fernwold next day. 

She had just come in from Upper Brooke Street next 
afternoon, when Louisa Wilson arrived, almost breathless^ 
to say that she had that moment received a note from her 
brother to tell her that a friend had given him three 
tickets to go and see " A Winter's Tale.'* He hoped Helen 
would be able to go with liim and his sister. He would 
call at her lodgings on his way up to Grosvenor Place ; he 
was sure Mrs. Carey would be kind enough to spare Louisa 
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on sucli an occasion, and he hoped to be able to bring 
Helen with him to Grosvenor Place. 

'' Mrs. Carey was so kind, dear Helen ; she was alinoet as 
much pleased as myself, and she told me I might come to yoa 
directly, and stay with you all night, if you would have me 
And she spoke so kindly too about Herbert, and so did Mr. 
Carey. He said he was quite delighted to think that he was 
not one of those clergymen who would not enter a theatre 
on any account ; he believed there was not a place in 
London into which a clergyman ought not to go, either to 
warn, advise, or, by his very presence, restrain people from 
the outrageous acts they so constantly committed ; and as 
for the theatre, he thought there was no place where one 
could study the workings of the human mind to greater 
advantage, and that was the most important study to which 
a clergyman could possibly devote himself; one, indeed, 
which he could not neglect with impunity, if he wished to 
perform his peculiar daty successfully, or, still more^ 
conscientiously." 

" I quite agree with Mr. Carey, dear Louisa ;" returned 
Helen ; " and I am very glad to think your brother is of the 
same opinion too. I do hope great things from your 
brother ; he seems to exert such a powerful and salutary 
influence over people. No doubt his own earnestness 
secures him that best of all gifts for a clergyman. But 
come, we 'will have some tea all ready. I suppose your 
brother will be here in time for that V 

How the three friends did enjoy the rich treat of that 
evening 1 Herbert Wilson was quite absorbed in the deep 
interest he took in the working out of that grand drama ; 
the skilful manner in which the play of the human passions 
is made to bring about the events which nearly overwhelm 
their possessors. His breast heaved with generous sympathy, 
at the grand burst of indignation from the warm-hearted 
Paulina ; trembled at the pathos with which she alludes to the 
death of her husband, that striking example of the innocent 
suffering in the ruin entailed by the crimes of the guilty. 
The faithful pictures of nature drawn from living portraits ; 
the astute Autolychus, living on the credulity of the simple- 
minded peasants ; the lovely, innocent Perdita ; the injured 
Bohemia, — all entranced him. He was actually assisting at a 
life-drama, and his heart swelled with pity, heaved with 
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indignation, or relaxed with delight, as the grand truths, 
the sweet poetry, the deep philosophy of the master-mind, 
penetrated his whole soul, and drew up, as it were, for him, 
the curtain of real life, and bade him look and learn how to 
read men's hearts. 

As Helen and her friends, between the acts, were looking 
round the house, at the crowded pit, galleries, and boxes, 
they saw, in one of these last,* Mrs. Chaffinch, Lilian and her 
mother, and, in attendance upon them, Kate's brother, 
Edgar Blake. Helen had not heard anything that had 
been going on between these two, since that morning of 
painful memory ; but a glance was sufficient to-night, to tell 
her they were on theiv best behaviour, although Lilian 
appeared very much excited, and kept constantly turning 
towards Edgar, who was seated in the background, and 
seemed to speak to every one but her, though he often 
turned to look at her when the attention of the rest of their 
party was engaged. Helen's eyes were fascinated with this 
box, she could scarcely withdraw her gaze from it. Her 
whole heart seemed to yearn towards Lilian, whom she had 
not seen for so long, and an intuitive instinct told her 
that she was now in the greatest peril of her life. After 
what Norman had said to her in his note, how much he 
disliked Lilian to be with Mrs. Chaffinch, what freak could 
have induced Lilian to come with her, in direct opposition to 
her husband's wishes ? From the seat she occupied in the 
second tier, she could directly see into this one, in the dress- 
circle, so exactly opposite the one in which they were. She 
could not tell why she happened to look down on that box 
at that one particular moment, when the attention of eveiy 
one else in the house was riveted on the 'thrilling scene 
where Leontes is gazing with wild upspringing hope on the 
living statue of his dead queen ; but she did look down, and 
at that very moment she saw Edgar slip a note into Lilian's 
hand, passed behind her for the purpose, kissing her hand as 
he released it. 

Helen was dreadfully shocked and grieved. She was so 
stunned by what she had just seen, that she scarcely knew 
where she was or what she was about. For Lilian to be 
thereat all in the society of the very last persons her 
husband would like to see her with, was bad enough in 
itself. How could she fly so directly in the face of all ho 
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moist wished, and sacrifioe berse]^ her husband's peace aad 
happiness^ for the empty pleasure of the atteatiraa and 
admiration of 00 worthkss a man? What woold H^ 
have said, bad she known that it was without bis know* 
ledge she was there with them ; that it was beeanse libis 
knew she might come out to-night with impunity, that she 
bad dared the risk she ran 1 She had beard Drorn ber 
bosband that morning that be oonld not possibly be intovn 
till Wednesday, and this was one of this indolgenees tlie 
wayward Lilian had permitted herself during his abseace. 
It was not her mother who woold or oonld gainsay ber. 

''Why, dear me," exclaimed Mrs. Chaffinob, as the 
ourtain dropped on the last scene, and people drew a loi^ 
breath, ''if there is not Helen Huxeley up in that box to the 
right there. Who on earth has she got with ber I Well, I 
dedare, if it is not Mr. Herbert Wilson I Pretty, I mntk 
say, coming to the theatre with a young unmarried msn in 
that style, and he a clergyman too I I should like to ksov 
what business a clergyman has in a theatre? Frederick 
would never think of it, I know, with all bis Terj libenl 
views. But I always suspected Mr. Wibon could do a sly 
thing when be thought he would not be found out. I 
shoiUd like to know what Mr. Templeton would say to Miff 
Helen, if he knew she was flirting about at theatres with 
young men ? '* 

" Mr. Templeton 1 " repeated Lilian, who bad UuiBhed 
scarlet on recognizing Helen ; her husband had begged ber 
most earnestly to call on her, and she had put it off Stom 
day to day. 

"What business has Mr. Templeton with anything 
Helen does ? " she continued, her first impulse being to 
take the part of the friend who bad always been so kind to 
ber, and to whom, notwithstanding all that was past and 
gone, she was still so much attached, and for whom now she 
felt a return of affection, compounded of remorse and cari* 
osity to know how she was getting on. 

" Do with it ?" re-echoed Mrs. Chaffinch ; " why, a grea^ 
deal too much 1 Your ears must have been sadly shut, my 
love, not to know what is town talk about Mr. Templeton's 
daily visits to the groves of Sloane Street. But I always 
knew bow it would end. I have long seen it coming to 
this. I suppose she is beginning to tire of the old love ; or 
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the old love of her. I wonder how long she will be able to 
keep the new love &ithful 1 " 

<< I never heard any one aaj anything about ifc» Elate," 
answered Lilian. ^ I did not even know, till last week, 
Helen was living so close to ns. Norman told me, and Mr. 
Templeton told him.'' 

" Mr. Templeton told him ! " cried Kate, in great astonish- 
ment ; ^ oh, Lilian, that must be a mistake ! Why, he made 
li«r <^nge her name to Brown, in order to hide her vp 
better, that all the goings-on in Sloane Street should not 
<K)me to the ears of yourself and Mr. Ruxeley, I suf^Dose." 

** Oh« £[ate, how shocking ! " exclaimed Lilian. ^ I shall 
tell Norman of it, as soon as he retumsL He must go and 
speak to Helen about it, and ask her if it is true ! And only 
fancy 1 he made a point of my calling on her whilst he was 
away. I am very glad now, that I did not go. It would 
not have been at all proper for me to call on her. I am 
very glad I did not compromise myself so much ! " 

''So am: I, my love," returned her mother. **! must 
say, Norman Ruxeley, for a husband, is about as careless ot 
your interests as he can well be. But he is so infatuated 
about that girl, I don't think he would believe any ill of her, 
even if he saw it with, his own eyes. And he never oared a 
pin what he exposed you to, whenever she was in question. 
But it's just like all those Buxeleys. I shouldn't wonder if 
he minded having the same footing in the house as Mr. 
Templeton himself!" 

The unconscious object of these very true and very 
oharitable remarks had already quitted the theatre^ and was 
on her way home with Mr. Wilten and his sister. They did 
not care to see the after-piece ; they would rather carry 
ifcway with Uiem the imdistnrbed impressions they had 
received from the life representations they had just witnessed. 
Some few more had quitted the theatre with them, who, like 
themselves, did not wish to see the &rce, promised in the 
bill of &re for the evening. Helen and the Wilsons were 
already on their way down Piccadilly, a strange scene to the 
former, who rarely went out at night, and had, consequently, 
never seen much of London by gaslight. The streets cer- 
tainly were not so thronged by carriages as in the daytime, 
but all up one side of the street, opposite the side they were 
walking down, under the flaring gaslights, a long-continued 
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stream of men and women were passing. They were not 
the mixed foot-passengers of the daytime, but looked inor& 
like work-people returning home from the day's labour ; and 
jet, it must be too late for that ; it was quite ten o'doek. 
Nor could Mr. Wilson tell her who they were — ^those gaunt^ 
unshaven, perhaps unwashed, men, trooping along in their 
fustian jackets — ^those women, as poorly clad, as toU-wom, as 
the men. Still the long stream kept passing on, as far down 
towards Knightsbridge as the eye could reach ; Helen could 
see them coming — these dwellers of the courts and alleys, the 
back streets of London, the ugly spots hidden beneath the 
scarlet robe of her splendour^these men and women, bom lords 
of the earth, and which yet yielded scarcely abare sustenance to 
their days, months, and years of hard labour ; these men and 
women, scarcely recognized as inheritors of the same pri- 
vileges, human and divine, by the more favoured children of 
fortune, on whom the world smiled more kindly and lavished 
her honours and her praises, because they could do without 
them. Under the walls of the Oreen Park, another strange 
and painful sight met her eyes. Crouching close to the widl, 
on the bare cold flags of the pavement, dark forms lay 
huddled, shivering in the cold night-air, — ^the houselessy the 
friendless, the penniless, who had no other bed but what the 
hard, unrelenting stones offered to them. Moved with 
extreme pity, the three friends stopped before the small 
form of a sleeping boy, whom a policeman was just arousing. 
He could speak no English, the unknown tongue of the 
strange, cold, unfriendly country, so far from the sunny, 
familiar land of his birth 1 His little white mice were nestled 
in his bosom, and his guinea^ig lay in the folds of his well- 
worn jacket. 

Helen bent down whilst the policeman was answering 
Mr. Wilson's questions. She said a few words to the child 
in his native tongue. Poor little fellow, how his eyes 
glistened with the tears which sprang in them, as he heard 
those dear familiar sounds at such a time, in such a place as 
this. She drew a little fourpenny-piece from her slender 
purse. " It will get you a bed, poor boy," she said in a low 
voice ; " go, and God protect you 1 " 

The boy looked up into her pure, calm face, into the 
beaming eyes of tender pity, bent down upon him. He 
wondered whether it was not the "Blessed Madonna," herself, 
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vrho thus raised him from the cold stones, with s^ch a voice 
of thriUiag love ; who brought him saccour in his distress. 
He took the little coin she pat into his palm, and then 
clasping his hands together, said fervently,-* 

'' May the great God in Heaven, and all the blessed saints 
around Him, bless and reward you, beautiful excellenza ! " 

" Come, move on, my man, and don't you go a gammoning 
the ladies out of money," said the policeman, gruffly, to the 
child. He did not understand the rough, harsh language the 
man addressed to him, but he did the tender, pitying 
language of Helen's eyes and voice. He answered her with 
a glance of grateful affection, and kissed his gpiinea-pig as he 
''moved on" to seek the bed her '' mite " would enable him 
to procure. 

Arrived at Helen's lodgings, the three friends found a 
small supper prepared for them. They sat down very 
willingly to a refreshment they felt they wanted after the 
keen emotions through which they had so recently passed 
at the theatre. The little servant who waited upon Helen 
gave her a letter as she finished some commission her 
mistress had told her to execute. 

" Please, ma'am," she said, " 1 had put it on your mantle, 
and it fell down beside the clock, and you never seed it." 

" And I forgot, in my hurry of going out, to ask if there 
were any letters for me," returned Helen. " This is from 
Norman," she continued, looking at the handwriting. << I 
suppose you will forgive me, and not think me very rude if 
I open it," she added, smiling. 

'^ Oh, certainly ; we shall think you very rude," answered 
Louisa Wilson, whilst Helen shook her head at her, and 
opened her letter. She changed colour as she read the few 
sentences it contained, and her eyes sparkled with animation 
and delight. 

" Oh, I am so glad you were both here, when I read it," 
she exclaimed, when she had finished it. " Only think, Mr. 
Wilson, Norman wants me to ask you if you would take the 
living of Fernwold, if he ofiered it to you." 

The face of the young man literally blanched with sur- 
prise, and the extreme joy of the first moment, which such 
a proposition brought to him. He looked at his sister, 
whose eyes beamed back his delight, and then bis heart sank 
within him. 
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in its nghi ligbt. fie was, indeed, an altered man, from 
the poor, oppressed lonely curate whom Kate had chased 
£N>m the village ! There was firs in his eye, as well as in 
his soul, strength and energy and will no one conld have 
suspected. What had taught him all this f What had given 
him the independence which now pervaded his whole cha- 
racter, which made him so vividly comprehend his own 
individuality, his own responsibility ? Suffering, privations, 
contumely, the deceit of Fanny, the worldliness of Kate, the 
harshness of Mr. Cha£Snch ; above all, the weakness of his 
own heart. The reaction for good had been the kind remem- 
brance of the friend who had taken him up from the ground 
where the misjudging world had cast him headlong, set him 
on his feet, given him food to eat, work to accomplish, and 
work o£ sueh a nature that in itself it was the best training 
far his heart and mind. 

" I can see Althorp to-morrow," he said to Helen. " I 
suppose Mr. Huxeley will not be returned before.*' 

" No j he does not return till to-morrow," answered Helen. 
'^He says in his note to me he would very much like to see 
you at his house to dinnar at seven, if you are not engaged. I 
am sorry I ediall be out at Mrs. Harrison's to-morrow evening ; 
I shall be so very anxious to know how you decide ; but I 
promised Gertrude to play the piano accompaniment to a 
piece she is to contribute to a concert they give next 
Thursday. I am afraid I ^lali not be able to get home till 
80 late." 

^It would be a good plan for me to call in to-morrow 
evening," said Mr. Wilson, '' as I leave Mr. Buxeley's house, 
and then perhaps you would let Louisa know, as you go to 
Upper Brooke Street. She might meet you in the park." 

" Perhaps Mrs. Carey will let me run down here to-morrow 
evening, when she knows how anxious I am," said his sister, 
" and then I can hear it all from yourself." 

Louisa Wilson was waiting in Helen's sitting-room when 
this last came hcmie from her day's work. They waited a 
little while before Mr. Wilson arrived. When he did, they 
saw at once, by the expression of his countenance, that he had 
aooepted Norman's gift. 

^ Nothing could have exceeded Althorp's kindness," he 
said j " he was quite delighted with my good fortune. He 
said he hoped I would not consider him in any way, but go 
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down to Femwold as soon as Mr. Boxelej wished it. I am 
to go down there on Saturday afternoon, preach on Sonday, 
and then come back and take leave of all my people at 
Lambeth the Sunday after. Lou, dear, when do you think 
Mrs. Carey would allow you to leave ? I should so veiy 
much have liked to take you with me.'* 

" I don't know, Herbert, dear ; but from what she said 
to-day I don't think she would keep me an hour longer 
than you wished for me." 

*^ I am so very glad to hear that," he replied ; ^ you will 
have to go to Northampton, to help our mother to get ready 
to come down as soon as she can. Mr. Huxeley told me the 
people are all so rejoiced to think there is any likelihood of 
my coming amongst them again. Even Farmer WboUett 
said he would be * tur'ble glad to see me.' Poor Woollett^ he 
has been very ill of rheumatic fever. Mr. Buxeley aays he 
is very much altered, and has quite softened down. He 
thinks Dr. Benfield's visits have done him much good in 
that way." 

^* I suppose Mr. ChafiUnch has obtained the preferment 
Mr. Templeton told me he was expecting," said Helen. 

" Yes ; he is now Dean of Westminster. I believe he has 
a great deal of family influence, and is likely to rise high in 
the Church, if his life is spared." 

^* I am very glad he is," replied his sister, laughing ; '' his 
preferment has done you some good, Herbert." 

Before the friends separated, Mr. Wilson told Helen that 
Norman was coming to see her next evening. He had told 
him she would be at home if he called about five. 

Norman and Helen met next evening, as old Mends do 
when they have been long separated, especially when the last 
parting, like theirs, had been under such painful drcumstanoes. 
They had a long confidential chat about Femwold and Mr. 
Wilson. Norman hoped so much from the influence he still 
seemed to possess over all the people down there. 

" I cannot say," he observed, " that I am very sorry that 
Mr. Chaffinch is going to leave. I think he is much more 
fitted for his present position than to be rector of Femwold. 
Besides, I do not think his wife is the sort of person likely 
to do Lilian much good ; I am afraid she has taught her too 
many a worldly lesson already. I suppose Mrs. Chaffinch 
has not been to see you, Helen 1 " 
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*^ No ; I «hoald scarcely have known she was in town had 
I not seen her last Monday night at the Princess's. She 
^nd Lilian and Mrs. Craythorp were in the same box." 

" Lilian with Mrs. Chaffinch ! dear me ! " said Norman, 
with a look of deep vexation. *' I had so particularly desired 
her not to go out with Mrs. Chaffinch whilst I was away.** 

" I am very soiTy I told you anything about it," said 
Helen gravely. " Had I been aware that you did not know 
3he was there, it would have been the last thing of which 
I should have spoken." 

*' She promised me she would not go out with her, Helen. 
It is a shocking thing to say, but I do not believe she cares 
what promise she makes at the moment. God knows, no 
man could ever have loved her more than I did, or had a 
fairer prospect of happiness when we married." 

" I believe with you, that she will be much better when 
the influence Mrs. Chaffinch has over her is removed. 
When she is left completely to you, you will acquire an 
influence over her which you never seem to have attained, 
N'orman. I do believe Lilian loved you sincerely when you 
were married; I am quite sure, that were there none to 
interfere between you, you might easily regain her confldence 
and love." 

" I am afraid I have been too severe and exacting,** said 
Norman ; *' but I expected more than I ought from her : 
had I taken her exactly as she is, no doubt I should have 
succeeded better." 

" There is, as I told you once before, Norman, a very great 
deal of good in Lilian's nature ; it only requires to be drawn 
out by affectionate treatment, encouraged by good counsel, 
strengthened and supported by patience and forbearance. 
Once we were very happy together," she continued, the 
tears springing imbidden to her eyes; *'and I know she 
loved me very much, and would love me now if she were but 
allowed to do so. I feel confident that if she were in distress 
of any kind, I should be the first person she would seek out. 
Dear, dear Lilian, I am certain she would 1" 

" I wish she had never had any other friend than you, 
Helen ! Perhaps when Mrs. Chaffinch is no longer at Fern- 
wold, you will come back and live with us 1" 

Helen shook her head sadly. " No, Norman ; no ! " she 
answered. " I am too well contented with ray present life 
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to alter it again. No ; I have left Femwold for ever, I hope. 
I should not like to have the parting from it to go through 
again," she added mournfully, as if the reminiscence of that 
parting were a painftil subject to her« 

Korman was silent. He recollected how cold, how indif- 
ferent, how tinkind he had thought her that day. He now 
perceived that it might hare been that she was too sad for 
words. 

" What did Lilian say of your room, Helen 1 " lie asked, 
looking round. " Did she think it something like tbe old 
room ? I could almost fancy we were back at FemwDld^ 
flitting here with you, but for the noises in the street and the 
heaviness in the air." 

** I have not seen Lilian yet," replied Helen, with some 
reluctance; ''and I do not think she called at any time 
when I was out." 

** Has not Lilian been to see you yet, Helen ! " exclaimed 
Norman ; '' and I so particularly desired she should ooroe 
and see you when I went away to Femwold ! I had hoped 
you would haye gone over to the square, and spent aoiae 
hours every day with her." 

" Perhaps she has not had time," suggested Helen ; ** her 
life just now must be very gay, and fully occupied." 

*^ Not had time to come and see you, Helen I " he re- 
peated ; " oh yes, she has. It is really too bad of her. I 
shall tell her, as soon as I get home, how very remiss and 
imkind I think she has been." 

^ Oh no ; pray don't, Norman ! " exclaimed Helen, 
eagerly; ''if you will believe me, it would be the most 
injudicious course you could pursue. She would take such 
a dislike to me, if you make her omission to call on me a 
subject of remonstrance with her, of reproof, she woivild 
never bear me in her sight again. No^ no ; let her come to 
see me of her own accord ; I dare say she will soon ; and if she 
does not, at least she will still think kindly of me^ whidi she 
certainly would not do if you blamed her on my aocotint. 
Don't destroy the only chance there is of our ever meeting 
together as Mends." 

*' I believe you are right, Helen," replied Norman, *' in 
this also, as you always are in most of the advice you give 
me. I will not say anything to her of her unldndneas to 
you ; but I will urge her to come and see yon soon. ITon 
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will be BO very lonely when the Wilsons have left ! How 
you will miss them ! " 

Helen did miss the Wilsons veiy much. Louisa went 
down with her brother to Femwold at onoe — ^^Mrs. Carey 
would not hear of his going without her. They might be 
said to have left London for good ; for when they did 
return, it was only on their way to Northampton, to make 
arrangements for their mother's journey southwards. Helen 
saw Mr. Wilson once. He paid her a flying visit, and 
cheered her with so many kind messages from the poor 
villagers, and hearty blessings! He was so full of happiness 
and gratitude, poor Helen could not but feel sad to think that 
she aJone was to remain in town. Alone ! — ^for just about 
this time her two little pupils went to pay a long-promised 
visit to their grandfather in the country ; their absence was 
to last a month, and all that time was at Helen's disposal. 
Kot but that Mrs. Harrison very kindly said she was to 
come to see them whenever she liked ; she did not like 
to press her, not wishing her to think herself obliged to come, 
but anxious to let her enjoy her holiday as she best liked ; 
and Helen, being of a very retiring nature, did not like to 
go to Upper Brooke Street of her own accord, when her 
duty no longer called her there. 

She was thus completely thrown on her own resources ; 
and she felt her leisure weigh all the more heavily upon her 
that she had deprived herself, for the time, of the friendship 
and kind visits of her old friend, Mr. Templeton. True, sli^ 
knew she could recall him by one word ; but that word, how 
could she speak it, when she knew the conditions to which 
she would almost bind herself if she did ? 

A day or two afber her pupOs lefty Mr. Templeton had 
called and found Helen rather depressed in spirit with her 
unwonted lack of employment. She felt also the loss of her 
friends, the Wilsons, very much ; and the glimpse Mr. 
Wilson had given her of the sunny spot where so many of her 
dearest and happiest associations were bound up had made 
her feel very sad, had given her a yearning for the past, a 
longing to see Femwold again which she knew would never, 
must never, be granted. 

This was more than Mr. Templeton could have hoped so 
soon : it was exactly the position to which he meant to bring 
her. After some little conversation, which showed him how 
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mach her spirits were depressed, and the sight of a few tears 
she could not control, he thought he might venture to speak 
to her of the verj different sort of life she might enjoy if she 
would but give him the right to form it for her. He said it 
was the first time he had seen her so depressed ; but he felt 
certain it would not be the last from which she would suffer 
in that waj by a great many. The life she was leading now 
was too laborious— too lonely ; it would tell eventually upon 
her mind, her spirits, her health. There was one wish of Lis 
heart — if she would but grant it — ^how he would strive to 
make her future life happy. It had long been his secret wish ; 
but he had not da^red to speak of it before. True, he was no 
longer as young as she might naturally expect her future 
husband to be ; but he thought she might safely intrust her 
happiness to him, for the very reason that his love for her 
was more like the deep-rooted affection of maturer years than 
the passionate love of a younger man, and which too oflen 
passed away so very soon after marriage. 

Helen was deeply grieved. She was so unprepared for bis 
speaking so openly of a feeling for her she had dreaded to 
hear from him ever since Mrs. Haresden had hinted its exist- 
ence to her, that at first she could not say a word, but allowed 
him to plead his cause without interruption. This very cir- 
cumstance gave Mr. Templeton courage to proceed, and no 
one could have been more eloquent on the subject. It was 
his last stake ; and though his heart beat fast with anxiety, 
still he hoped that her silence might imply her consent to 
his proposals. 

'' I am so sorry," she at last managed to say, " but I had 
hoped — I had thought — ^you knew so much of my past life 
—of my past feelings— enough to show you how very, very im- 
possible this is. I could not value you more as a friend ; but 
dear^ dear Mr. Templeton, pray do not ask me to be anything 
more than your best, your dearest friend, — ^nothing more — 
nothing more ! " 

Helen's sobs and tears almost prevented her speaking. 
She was so very much hurt ; hurt, because she knew that Mr. 
Templeton must feel wounded with her refusal — ^hurt, to think 
he could have believed she loved him enough to make such a 
proposal agreeable to her — hurt, because she foresaw she should 
lose him as a fiiend. That would be the last tie severed 
between her and her past life. She wrung her hands in the 
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anguish of her feelings. Indeed, if she could have accepted 
him with a conscientious regard for his happiness, she would 
have gladly done so, rather than pain him, as she knew sha 
must have done, by her refusal. But she could not accept 
him — she felt she could not promise to love him as her hus* 
band ought to be loved. With many tears and choking sobs 
she at last managed to tell him this. 

" I have had too bitter a lesson myself,** she added, after 
she had regained a little composure, " not to feel most deeply 
grieved about this. I can never tell you what pain it is to 
me to grieve you so much. But, indeed — indeed — ^I feel aa 
if I never more should place that kind of affection on any 
human being." 

" I was almost certain you loved him still," gasped out Mr. 
Templeton. He was very pale — almost white, and his voic& 
was thick and husky. 

" No, dear friend, I do not love him now ; God forbid I 
should ! But — ^but," she added, hesitating, " there is a void 
in my heart I do not think can ever be filled. It almost seems 
to me as if some faculty had been taken away from me — some 
nerve of feeling completely killed. I would not say this 
to any one but you ; and to prove to you how deeply I 
value, esteem, and respect you, — would be your wife if I 
could. I will lay bare every comer of my heart rather than 
you should not understand the reason which makes me say I 
cannot be to you all you wish." 

" I believe you, Helen — too deeply-beloved Helen. You 
are the very soul of truth, of kind feeling, of all — all — ^that 
is good and excellent. It is not of to-day that I know all 
the intrinsic value of your nature. No. If you knew but 
all ; how long, how ardently, I have sought yoa for my wife, 
you would know, what I can never, never tell you — ^the bitter, 
cruel disappointment your words are to me now. I would 
fain remain your Mend — your best and dearest, most trusted 
friend. Such titles are, indeed, too dear, too precious to me, 
to forego by any act of my own, since I may not have one 
dearer, more precious still. But in order that I may be able 
to regain enough self-control to remain that, you must let me 
stay away from you till I feel I can again trust myself near 
you as your most disinterested friend. Should you want me 
before I can muster spirits and courage enough to return 
to you, say you will send for me — say you will trust me 
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again as yon did before — say yoa will &frgm ike greats the 
very great mistake I have Hiade." 

'^Oh, no mistake, dear, dear Mr. Templeton! I can 
easily guess how you have come to lave me, one whom yoa 
have been aoeustomed to guide, advise, protect, befiriend so 
long. I can have, shall have, no dearer, no nearer finead 
than you ; and I shall feel very, very lonelj and sad, till 
you can return to me with the same friendly feeling of quiet 
affection you have borne for me so long.** 

This was as mnch, even more, than Mr. Templetcm eoold 
really have expected. All was not lost for him, with this 
her first refusal of his prayer. Indeed, when he eame to 
reflect on all that had passed, he found he had rather gained 
than lost any ground in this interview. He was now in his 
true, avowed position, a suitor for her love, her hand ; and, 
through the very pain it had been to her to see him in this 
position, and feeling she could not recognize it, he had 
become an object of interest and solicitude to her. His 
very absence would increase those feelings for him ; the 
longer that absence lasted, the deeper she would know was 
his grief at seeing his hopes so totally overthrown. And 
then, if anything should occur to make her seek for his 
help ; yes, she had promised to send for him ! And die 
must know, if she sent for him, all that summons would 
imply ! 

Mr. Templeton was perfectly right in his oonjeetores. 
Helen did grieve very much about this sad af&ir ; the more 
so that she had to bear the burden of her sorrow nnaliared 
by any kind, consoling, sympathizing friend ; and so it 
became a heavy burden to her, almost a dead weight upon 
her heart. And then she felt very weary and lonely 
without his kind, friendly presence coming in to cheer and 
encourage her. She had been so accustomed to look for- 
ward to them, that it was most natural she should miss his 
visits most keenly. Now she was literally alone in London; 
and when she thought that it was her own foolish, perhaps 
too sensitive notions, which had driven him from her, and 
inflicted upon him all the pain she knew he was suffering, 
she could hardly refrain from writing to him, and saying, 
•* Come back to me, and I will indeed be to you all yon can 
most desire.** 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Afsbb three or four days, the acateneaa of Helen's feeling* 
•ou Mr. Templeton^s account seemed to wear ofi^ and she 
was most truly thankful that she had not allowed them to 
hurry her into an engagement she knew she must have 
repented. She hoped that he would soon view it in the 
same light as she did, and would come back to her, quite 
satisfied to retain his old position, without seeking to change 
it for one more intimate. But day after day passed, and 
Mr. Templeton did not return; and the suspense of expect- 
ing him had grown into something very like a yearning to 
see him, so anxious was she to have the assurance that he 
was able to resume his old friendly relations with her, — so 
anxious to have things as they were before. Every knock 
at the door startled her — even the sound of a strange foot 
in the house; and, before ten days had passed, she had 
become quite nervous and excitable. Never had she felt so 
lonely ; never had it been more impossible for her to read 
or write. The only occupation in which she could busy 
herself was a piece of worsted-work she was grounding for 
Mrs. Harrison. It required no attention from her already 
overstrained mind; and the mere mechanical movement of 
her fingers did not irritate her, and make her put it away 
from her in disgust, as she had done with all her other 
occupations. 

How heavily the time hung upon her hands ! She had 
not reckoned upon this forced cessation &om her daily occu- 
pation, which had become so pleasant to her that she looked 
forward with delight every morning to her walk to Upper 
Brooke Street, and spent her evenings preparing for her 
duties there. Had she known her leisure would have been 
so irksome to her, she would have tried to get some occur 
pation for the time her holiday was to last. How sorry she 
was Mrs. CSarey had so soon found a young lady to replace 
Louisa Wilson. It would have been just the thing for her. 
But it was of no use regretting that now ; and then, more 
than half of her holiday was over; but the ten days that 
remained of them — what an age of anticipation they seemed 
to loom. 

These were the heavily-pressing thoughts which occupied 
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ber, as she sat one eveningi abont five o'clock, aeeing with 
regret that even her work was fast drawing to a close. 
When it was finished she would carry it home. Yes, she 
Would go to see Mrs. Harrison; perhaps it would relieve 
the heavy burden of her lonely cogitations to see some one 
to whom she could speak, if not of these inmost feeliogs, 
at least others might be raised, which would render these 
less poignant — anything, anything to break through this 
dreadful solitude. Of course, she could not go and see Mrs. 
Haresden : it would be almost as much as sending for Mr. 
Templeton. But she could go and see Mrs. EEarrison ; she 
had the excuse of taking home the work. It was strange 
that Gertrude had not been to see her. Could she have 
gone to join her sisters in their visit, or was she ill 1 Tes, 
yes ; she would go and see what had become of them ail to- 
morrow. Who could tell? It was, perhaps, only the 
extreme loneliness in which she was left which aggravated 
the acuteness of her own thoughts, and caused them to eat 
themselves into her heart. 

Suddenly there came a loud knock at the front door, 
which startled Helen violently, and made both work and 
needle fall out of her hands, whilst the blood coursed' with 
agitation through her veins, and she could not help 
trembling. 

''At last!" she said aloud to herself, pressing her hand 
against her side to still the beating of her heart, and making 
a great effort to recover her composure. She would not for 
the world Mr. Templeton should perceive the signs of such 
emotion in her, and which could tend for one moment to 
disturb the self-possession his return to her told her he had 
regained. 

Quick, hasty footsteps followed the servant's to the door, 
which opened to admit, not Mr. Templeton, but Lilian 
Buxeley. This last advanced rapidly towards Helen, and 
threw herself into the arms opened spontaneously to receive 
her. Helen pressed the fair girl to her bosom with a gash 
of warm feeling which swept away every trace of the dis- 
agi'eeable past, and gave her such a thrill of happiness as had 
not visited her lonely heart for many a long day. 

"My own sweet Lilian,** she exclaimed, "you do not 
know how glad I am to see you.** 

" And I am so glad to find you at home, dear Helen,** she 
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replied; '^ I was so afraid you would be out, and I so much 
wanted to see you* I don't know what I should have done 
had you not baen here when I oame. And now, if you 
cannot help me, I am ruined for everl Say you will help 
me, Helen, dear Helen ! " she implored. '^ I know I have 
been very unkind in not coming to see you; but I have 
no better friend than you, and I have always known it." 

^'Dear Lilian, do tell me what has happened to yout 
You alarm me dreadfully. Has anything happened betweea 
you and — and — ^your husband V* she asked, trembling with 
dread. 

" No, not yet, Helen ; but, if you cannot help me, it will 
all come to his ears, and then — oh, it will be dreadful^ 
dreadful ! ** she exclaimed, and put her hands to her iace. 

<* Tell me, my own Lilian : you knew I should help you if 
I could, or you would not have come to me. Sit down and 
take off your bonnet and cloak whilst you are here," said 
Helen, as she drew forward her own chair for her visitor, 
and busied herself untying the strings of her bonnet with 
£ngers trembling with emotion and apprehension. 

''I must not stay, Helen dear," exclaimed Lilian, ''or 
Norman will miss me when he comes home. He does not 
know that I am here, must not know it, or he will suspect 
something has happened to make me come over to see 
you of my own accord, and without his having insisted 
on it." 

Helen could not help feeling hurt with Lilian's candour^ 
but she resolutely refused to listen to any selfish suggestion 
just now, for the more Lilian hesitated to tell her, the more 
serious, she felt, must be the dilemma in which she now 
was. 

'' Tell me, dear Lilian," she implored, " tell me at once^ 
wha t has happened ) " 

** Oh, it is a great deal that has happened, Helen," returned 
Lilian ; " do you know, I owe my maid more than eight 
hundred pounds, and she declares, if I don't pay her before 
the end of the week, she will go and take the 1 XJ I gave 
her to Norman 1" 

''My dearest Lilian," exclaimed Helen, breathless with 
horror, " how did you ever get into such an affair as this I 
Oh ! this is indeed dreadful ! How came you to owe your 
maid, of all people in the world, such a sum 1 and how came 
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joa in debt at all? I thought yva bad a icgvlar aad imy 
handsome allowance from JSotmoMk 4 * 

^ Never mind that now, Helen I" caied Lflian, akMsfc 
peeviahly, " that can't matter now t I have got into debfc^ 
and all I want to know is whether yon caa lend me Ae 
money, so that I may pay the insolent thinf^ aad send her 
away.** 

** Bnt I most know every particiilar, lilian, hefofe I will 
or can help yoo," replied Helen firmly; ^ beside^ eii^ 
hundred poonds is not to be got at so easily." 

'^ Ob, Helen, how can yon say so, when yon know yea 
had two thousand poondiB when coosin Ghristophefr died I 
How can you say it will be difficult to get ?** 

'^ Ton forget, Lilian," answered Hel^ gravely, '^ that if 
Norman is not to know anything of this, I stand very little 
<dianoe of ever being repaid by you ; and you must oememher 
that money is aU I have to live upon ! If my oecapaticn 
should £ttl me, or I should fall ill, how could I do witiioat 
it f Tou cannot blame me for not wishing to give it away 
with my eyes shut I Besides, you may have been <*heatod, 
yourself, by your maid ; and if you told me all, periiapB we 
should find the sum not so large; for, I confess^ eight 
hundred pounds is a very large sum to spare out of what I 
hava It is very neady all I possess !" 

^Ofa, Helen!" remonstrated Lilian, ^^how can yom mf 
that ? and you have such a lot of money. I only wiah I 
had two thousand pounds ! But I see how it is^ you mkind, 
cruel thing ! you won't lend it to me, and yon want NPocmaa 
to know how stupid I have been." 

*' Pray don't be so unreasonable, lolian," replied Helen ; 
'' I would not hesitate to lend it to you directly, if I had the 
whole of my money remaining ; but, having only half of it 
left, I am obliged to consider if there are any means of 
reducing the sum you want ; and if you would but tell me 
all your story, I might know what chance there was of a less 
sum covering your debt. Besides, I must know what to tell 
Mr. Templeton," she added, her heart growing cold as a 
new dread entered her mind, thus suddenly brought to the 
remembrance that she would have to ask his help in this 
dilemma. 

" Only got half your money left, Helen !" cried T^iliftT ^^ in 
amazement. "What have you done with the other half! 
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I sboiild not hftYe thought you would want to spead any of 
it ; yoa have no dreflses to buy with yoor monay, as I ha^e 1** 

Hden reddened a little : ** Never mind, lilttny** she said 
qoietlyy ** what I have done with it ; I shonld not have told 
jou it was gone, had it not been that I wanted to give 
joa a reason for my present cantion. But come I if you 
want me to help yon now, yon must be candid, and hide 
nothing from me. If you will do tins, I promise you I will 
do my best to help you out of your present trouble." 

At length, with much pressing and questioning, Helen 
managed to extract from the reluctant Lilian the whole of 
her story. She was very much shocked to learn, that the 
first beginning of the debt had been incurred to pay a heavy 
loss at cards for Edgar Blake. 

** Good God !" exclaimed Helen. '' Oh, Lilian ! Lilian r 
she cried ; *' this is worse than anything I could ever have 
antioifMited !** 

'* He did not dare to go to his &ther," returned Lilian, 
^* for so large a sum as five hundred pounds. Kate knows 
everything, just as much as if she were at heme ; and he 
was afraid it would come to her ears. Besides, he expected 
to be able to pay me at once." 

" Go on, Lilian !" almost groaned Helen, her elbow zesting 
on the table, her forehead pressed hard against the hand her 
arm supported, her temples throbbing violently. 

*^ It was five hundred poonds he wanted then. I had one 
hundred I had kept to pay a bill I had not dared to show 
to N(»man at Christmas ; but my maid offwed to lend me 
four hundred, and as much more as I liked ; she knew, she 
said, it was as safe with me as the bank.. When the time 
came Edgar said he would return it, he had not been able 
to win it back^ and I let him have a hundred more, as he 
had lost every shilling at Loo, and said if I could only let 
him have that hundred, he would be able to get it all back 
again." 

" Well, but that is only five hundred, Lilian," tsaid Helen^ 
'^ which you borrowed from your maid 9" 

''Yesj but then I tried to win some money at cards 
myself, and lost a heap more than I can tell ; and then there 
is a great deal for interest, or something of that sort. Edgar 
tried to make me understand it, but I could make nothing 
out of it." 
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^ How came jon and Edgar Blake to be on such familiar 
termsy lilian^ as to warrant hia asking you for such a favour as 
to lend him monej to pay his gambling debts? Ob, tbis would 
be a fiu: worse discovery for your bosband to make than 
even to know that yon have gambled yourself or stooped to 
borrow money from your own maid. Were you not afraid 
he would resent your being on such a footing of intimacj 
with a man he has so much cause to dislike ?" 

** Oh, no ! Edgar is so very careful, and so am I, thai 
Korman should not suspect anything, nor any one else, 
Edgar is always so distant to me when we are in society — 
flirts with every one in the room but me, and scarcely ever 
comes near me. He said it was so important no one should 
suspect we were such Mends." 

^ God help you ! my poor — poor Lilian !" exclaimed 
Helen. ^'Ofa, how could you let this unprincipled man 
blind you to the dreadful wickedness of such a deceitful 
position ? " 

'^ Oh, there is no harm in it, Helen ! On the contrary; 
don't you see what a dreadful thing it would be, if we gave 
room to people to say we were more friendly than we ought 
to be. And people are so glad to get hold of any trifle they 
can twist into scandal Why, good gracious me ! it would 
ruin me, if we were not to be so cautious ; no one would 
ever visit me again ; and then, what would be worse than 
all, Norman would sue for a divorce, and I should lose 
ever3rthing — fortune, position, consideration ! no jewels, no 
carriage, no box at the opera, nothing but just a bare 
pittance. No, no ; I know better, I hope, than to ran such 
a risk : you may safely trust me, Helen ; for my own sake, 
I should be careful enough how I scandalized the world ! I 
would not lose such an establishment as I have now for 
something.'' 

'^ Lilian ! " exclaimed Helen, beside herself with horror, to 
hear her talk in this cold, heartless, calculating way. << But 
no," she continued sadly, " it is not you who are ST>eaking, 
but those who have instilled such horrible, selflsb, worldly 
advice into your head. My poor, dear Lilian, you do not 
know what you are doing ; your future hangs now by the 
fl^derest of threads, and how do you know, that with all 
your care, the world, whose eye alone you seem to dread, 
<ioes not know, more than you are aware, on what footing' 
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you stand with a man who is not your hnsband. Why, I 
myself saw something at the Princess's Which any one of 
the ten thousand eyes there that night might have seen as 
well as myself." 

*' What do you mean, Helen V* cried Lilian, surprised into 
something like fear. '' I did not know you saw me there ; 
though I did see you and Mr. Wilson." 

" I saw you as well as I see you now, Lilian ; and I saw 
Edgar Blake give you a note when no one eke was looking, 
and kiss your hand ! I saw, too, looks and signs pass 
between you, which if others had seen as well as myself, do 
you think they would pass no remark on such behaviour* 
or think themselves bound not to speak of it ? What would 
you say if some charitable person told your husband, not 
only what they saw, but a great deal more than they ever 
saw ? And there are plenty of people who might tlunk it 
their duty to warn him, glad of the chance of giving him 
such a stab as that would be. As it was, you were there 
with Mrs. Chafiinch against Norman's express desire. You 
know he never could bear her, and it seems with just cause; 
for, till you knew her, you never gave utterance to such 
principles as those I have heard from your lips to-night. At 
least, you knew the difference between right and wrong." 

Lilian blushed scarlet, when she found Helen had seen 
the episode of the note. She had thought no one had 
been a witness to that small transaction. She was thoroughly 
vexed and frightened ; she even had an idea that Helen 
would tell her husband all she knew. She tried to exculpate 
herself, and said, — 

*' Indeed, Helen, you are quite wrong ; it was not Kate 
who urged me so strongly to conceal the extent of my 
feelings for Edgar, — she does not even know that he cares 
for me. You know he always did, and I fully believe 
more than ever Norman did ; and I can't help feeling kindly 
towards a person who cares so much for me, and whom, after 
all, I treated so cruelly as I did when I married Norman, 
instead of him. He is more careful of my reputation and 
honour than I deserve ; for if he were like some men, he 
would be only too glad of the opportunity to revenge 
himself on me, and the man I preferred to hioi, not to ruin 
both. But he loves me too well for that ; it is he who 
showed me what the consequence would be, if I gave any 
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one room to talk of bim and me. Kate knows nothing at 
all about it ; she does not know how often we meet, and it 
was only to see Edgar that I went with Kate to the play. 
The note he gave me was to tell me he had been diisap- 
pointed of the money he had expected to be able to repay 
me. I did not care about going to the play at all, nor with 
Kate, only that it was the best chance for being able to 
speak to Edgar. I would much rather have been at Mrs. 
Sidmouth's ball, for there I might have had a <^noe of 
winning at loo in the card-room.** 

^ Oh, Lilian, Lilian 1 it seems impossible almost to reason 
with yon. I scarcely recognize you for the same person. I 
once knew you,— impetuous, certainly, but full of noble 
purpose and unselfish thought. What do you think Norman 
woidd say if he knew you had become a gambler 9** 

** It was only to pay my debts with, Helen," remonstrated 
Lilian. 

^Why did you not go to your husband at once, and 
ask him for money, instead of resorting to such means as 
theser 

^ I could not have told him how I had spent the money 
he had given me, Helen, nor from whom I had borrowed.** 

''No, hardly,** resumed Helen. ''Oh, Lilian, had you 
no regard for Norman's happiness, for your own, when you 
engaged in such a complication of deceit as this — such an 
intrigue— •! can call it nothing else — ^with so worthleaa a 
man as Edgar Blake ? You have risked the wreck of your 
own and your husband's earthly peace and happiness £>r a 
mere caprice 1** 

"I don't think Norman cares a bit about me, Helen,** 
said Lilian sullenly. "Sometimes I never see him all day; 
and when we do meet, he has always something disagreeable 
to say to me, some tremendous fault to find about nothing.** 

" It was not always so, Lilian ; no one could love you 
better when you were married. Of what sad, fooHsii conduct 
you must have been guilty, to change him so entirely I** 

"That's right, Helen, lay all the blame on me. It is 
always the way ; the husband is never to blame. How wbh 
it he was never the same after we were married as before f 
He never found fisiult with me before I was his wife. He 
would not have dared to do so then ; and why should be 
not treat me in the same way after) Do you think it 
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ixkakes one kyve one*s husband any the better to have him 
continually finding faidt with you, speaking contemptuously, 
and taking no pains to hide that they think you a vain^ 
silly, eztravBgant fool ! What on earth did he think me 
then before, when he was only my lover 1 Some perfeet 
paragon of beauty, wisdom, and discretion, — some angel from 
lieaven, who would not condescend to love any but him, dis- 
tingnishing him for his superior qualities 1 God forgive me ! 
is there no pride, no want of charity, and forbearance^ 
and real tenderness on has side? I tell you what it is^ 
Helen, I have sense enough lefb in me to know that he 
adnured me first for my beauty, and because so many ad- 
mived me* Then for my position, which he thought so &r 
above him ; what condescension and heavenly goodness for 
me to stoop to one like him 1" she added bitterly. <'He 
w«s then violently in what he called love with me ; so that 
he would have sacrificed anything but the world's opinion 
to many me. Oh, Kate told me it all — ^all. How true was 
what she said ; and I — ^fool — ^I would not believe her ! There 
-was no way but to take Femwold from me; and he did ti^e it, 
without the slightest compunction for me — so treacherously, 
too, wanted to put those papers in order I when all the time 
it was for pioofe of his rights he was looking ! Mamma 
says now, she can't believe but what it was all trumped up 
by Mr. Temjdeton. Of course, he conkL only marry me 
when he had made a beggar of me ; but even then he had 
begun to think less of me ; and now I know he hates me,, 
beoause I am not perfect, so that all the world may envy him 
his pangon of a wtfe 1 How soon he began to change after we 
were married ; even in Paris lectured me on my laughing 
and talking so much with strangers !— -could not bear to see 
I liked to be admired !— I, who idways Was admired wherever 
I went ; said I was so vain, so frivolous. And then about 
the m<»iey« How cross he was about those bilk at Christmas : 
said I was so extravagant, reckless, thoughtless. Pretty 
compliments from a husband ! Delightful to find your 
obsequious lover dianged to a scolding husband ! Pray how 
are yon to be expected to love any one who is constantly 
findmg feult,— one, too, from whom you have always been, 
aooustomed to have such deference, such homage I "Why 
should a ceremony and a few words change a man ao, that 
fr(»n a timid, despairing, trembling lover, he becomes a cx^as. 
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4KX>ldiDg husband, lording it over yon as if 70a wefe bont 
his slave. No, no ; it is Norman who is changed ! — not L 
I am always what I was — ^fuli of faults^ I know ; but if he 
had been kind to me— excused my fitults ! Bat there — I 
«eyer can — ^never shall forgive him — ^for the way he went 
on about those bills ; I never shall forget it 1 fie nev^ 
once remembered that, if it had not been for him, I should 
have paid them all, and no one to find &ult with me. It would 
not have been so had I married Edgar Blake ; for then my 
fortune would 'have been settled on me, and I should have 
had plenty of money to do what I liked with, and there 
woidd have been no fault-findings at any rate, ahoat that, — 
nor about anything else, for I don't believe Edgar would 
have tired of me as Norman has. I don't believe Norman 
•cares even where I am, when we are out ; certainly never 
how I am dressed, or how I look, or whether I am enjoying 
myself or not. And don't you think, Helen, it is but natural 
I should care for some one who does care for and think 
about me ? I quite believe that, as Norman is so indifiEerent 
as to what I do, that I am quite entitled to act just as I 
please !" 

*^ Oh no, Lilian, you are not !" exclaimed Helen in the 
deepest anguish ; '^ you must not believe you may do what 
you please, even if your husband does not care for you. Too 
owe respect to yourself if you do to no one else in the world 
besides. And you do owe much to your husband, let him be 
.as indifierent, as unjust to you as he may ; you are none the 
less bound by your marriage vows * to honour him and take 
him for better for worse/ to stand by his side against all 
the world. Even Mr. Edgar Blake — ^what opinion do you 
think he can have of you, whom he can just turn and twist 
with some fulsome, flattering words — who makes love to 
you clandestinely, only to induce you to rob your husband 
to pay his gambling debts? Say that his selfish love 
is to be compared to the noble, protecting, though perhaps 
exacting, love of such a man as Norman 1 Oh, Ulian, 
Lilian ! he is only doing his utmost to ruin you, body and 
soul. How can you be so wilfully blind as not to see where 
all his sophistry is leading you ? " 

Lilian hid her face in her hands and tears forced their way 
through her fingers. '' All I know, Helen," she sobbed out, 
-** is that I am very, very miserable ; and if you do not mean 
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to help me, I do not know wliat is to become of me. I would 
not have come to yon had I been able to raise money in any 
other way ; bat my jewels are all in the hands of my maid 
Robins. She asked them from me as a sort of security, and 
I let her have them at once to keep her quiet. She lets me 
have them every time I want to wear them, and I give her 
five shillings for the loan of them. It was all because I 
wanted to wear them to-morrow night that there was such a 
row. She wouldn't ]et me have them unless I agreed to pay 
her ten shillings, and I wouldn't ; it did seem such a monstrous 
shame. I wish now I had let her have it. She was very im- 
pertinent, and I gave her warning ; and then she was so savage 
— turned round upon me, and asked me how I dared behave 
in that manner to her ; said she wouldn't go till I had paid 
her every farthing I owed her ; and if she wasn't paid before 
to-night, she would go and tell Norman all about it. I am 
so glad she never had a note or a message to give me or 
to carry ; but Edgar warned me to be very careful, and not 
to trust her or any of the servants. If I had not |mid attention 
to his advice, I should have been in a worse scrape th*an this. 
As it was, I could only induce Robins to wait till to-morrow 
by giving her my pink moir6e with Brussels lace. It is nearly 
new, and I am sure she will be able to sell it for twcntv 
guineas, if not more. I almost think it was to get that dress 
she made all the row." 

''How long has your maid promised to wait, Lilian?" 
asked Helen, repressing a groan of anguish. " I shall have 
to write to Mr. Templeton to come and see me, and he may 
not receive my note till the middle of the day to-morrow, 
unless I get a messenger to carry it." 

" Robins said she would vrait till to-morrow ; but I dare 
say I could get her to wait longer if slie thought you would 
help me, Helen." 

*' You can tell her, then, that as soon as I have seen Mr. 
Templeton I will let her know when she can have her money. 
Tell her that I beg she will let me have two days clear to 
manage it. As soon as she is paid, Lilian, you must get rid 
of her. But I should think we had better leave all that to 
Mr. Templeton ; he will manage her better than either you 
or I can. Tell her I will see him, and he shall pay her and 
get back your paper and your jewels." 

" Oh, dear, dear Helen, how can I ever thank you 1 " 

2 A 
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ezokdiued Lilian. ''Yoa are the best, the dearest fiiend 
I could poflubly have 1 *' and she ooyered Helen's hands viih 
kiaaes, for her &ee was averted from her ; for Helen saw but 
too plainly the whole eztmit of the- cost she wonld have to 
pay to redeem the consequences of Lilian's selfish condocty 
and she more than half shrank from the sacrifice. Bat 
Norman's peace and happmesa^. if not his honour^ were at 
staka No, no ; she would not flinch even frosi the fiill 
extent of the conditions Mr. Templeton might fix as the 
price of his help. But Lilian — ^w:bat would save Lilian from 
another desperate affiur <^ this kind 1 She knew it was <ji 
no use exacting promises from her, and promises she knew 
she would never keep. Perhaps Mr. Templeton noig^t 
suggest something to be done which might save her from 
the wiles of a man bent on destroying her. Perhaps he 
would see Edgar, and forbid him to have anything more to 
say to Lilian, and threaten him, if he dared go near her any 
more, to tell her husband of ail the money he had so shame- 
fully extorted from her. Tes, she must write to Mr. Temf^e- 
ton. He alone could help her ; she could not depend on any 
one else ; she could not take one step with safety in such an 
afSiir as this without his help. 

" Why are yon so silent, Helen ) " asked Lilian. '' I suppose 
you are dreadfully angry with me to think I should cost you 
so much money." 

" God foigive you, Lilian, for such a thought 1 No, my 
poor Lilian. He knows, if I could blot out all yon have told 
me with all I am worth, I would most freely give it to you. 
I am not angry, Lilian, but deeply, deeply grieved ; and when 
I think of what the future may bring, I quite shudder f<x 
you. Who shall tell me that this will be the last trouble 
into which you will bring yourself; and I may not slwayB be 
able to get you out of such scrapes as these." 

**' Oh, I promise you faithfully, dearest Helen, that it shall 
be the last time anything of the kind occurs." 

" Promise nothing, Lilian, but take a lesaon from the fright 
you have undei^ne. But there ; if your own heart does 
not prompt you now to repair the past, nothing I can say 
will induce you to give up gambling for money, or to resolve 
to have no more debts ; and, above all, to determine to cany 
on no longer a secret flirtation, under the specious garb of 
friendship, with a man who is as mean, as selfish, and nn* 
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principled as Edgar Hake. Ok^ Lilian ! as long* aa 70a do 
not break with bim, yon will always be getting into trouble 
of this kind. Only faBcy, for oner moment, what JSTorman 
would do and say, if he ever foand out that you had nearly 
rained yourself and him for a man iof whon he haa sueh utter 
contempt!" 

** Ok, he* won't hear of it now, dear Helen, and I promise 
to be very good for the future^ But I must go ; for Z 
am afraid JS'orman will miss me if he oomea in; before I get 
back. I would not for the world he knew I had been to see 
yon. He would saspeet amnething wron^ directly." 

'* As soon as all this is settled, Lilian, you muat come and 
see me again, and let your husband know you do. Tou 
ought not even to come and aee me without his knowing it. 
To-morx«w I will let Bobios know when she may expect 
her money, and where aha will have to go to receive it." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

LiUAN returned to her house with a much lighter heart 
than she had when she left it She was enchanted to have 
been let off so easily by Helen. She had expected to be 
Tery much aoolded by her ; not that she cared much for that, 
if she would only pay the money lor her. The danger once 
past, sho seemed to forget that it had ever been, and could 
ahe have met Edgar without risk of discovery, she would 
have done it without hesitation. Not that she really loved 
Edgar, but. the excitement in which it kept her to plan 
ineetings, even the danger she incurred ta exegute her 
plans^ had a charm for her ; and had they Mled her, there 
would have been a void in her life which she must have 
filled up in some other way. His admiration and devotion 
had become almost aa necessary as food to her, and ahe could 
aa Httle have done without either. Just as she drew near 
the door of her own house, she saw her husband's cab driving 
up in the opposite direction. Her heart sunk within her 
leiBft he should find out where ahe had been, and she quick* 
ened her atepa to enter before it atopped, hofnng to escape 
without his seeing her. 

2 A 2 
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In this hope she found herself deceived : when she came 
down to the drawing-room before dinner, her husband 
asked her if she had not been to see Helen. He was so 
glad tthe had gone there at last, for Helen seemed a little 
hnrt she had not been there before. 

" No, indeed," she answered, in great trepidation, frightened 
to see the very discovery she most dreaded impending over 
her. " Why should I go to see Helen V she continued, in great 
confusion, blushing deeply at the falsehood she was telling. 
^ If Helen wants to see me, she can call on me ; bat she is 
not likely to do that, she knows better," she added, scarcely 
knowing'what she did say. 

" Well, but you were out just now, Lilian, for I saw you 
come in ; and it was very natural for me to suppose, that as 
you were out on foot, and without attendance, you might 
have run across to see her. I should only be too well 
pleased to think you had been to pay a visit to one who was 
once your dearest friend, and is still. I most firmly believe 
the truest you have." 

" 1 had been over to see Mrs. Chaffinch," Lilian replied, 
with hesitation. 8he saw that she had made a mistake in 
not telling her husband at once where she had been. But 
she was too far gone in the lie now to withdraw ; she felt 
she m\\fst continue it, and grew desperate to find herself 
entangled in her own words. 

** 1 went to see Mrs. Chaffinch," she repealed, ^ and did 
not like to tell yoa, because you can't bear me to go there so 
much. I never thought you would be so — so — ^mean as to 
want to know so particularly where I had been when I was 
out." 

" Lilian ! " remonstrated her husband, '^ if I had thought 
you would have put that construction on my very natural 
question, I never should have made it. I had hoped you 
had been to see Helen, and I must say now, I wish your 
visit had been to see her, instead of to one who, I know, 
never does you any good. But I do believe now it was 
Helen you went to see, only you won't tell me, because jou 
think I have no right to ask. Now I remember, you were 
coming in the direction from Sloane 8treet, not from Wilton 
Crescent. Why should you say you did not, when you most 
kuov/ that nothing would please me better than to hear you 
had been to see your old friend ?" 
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'< And why should I say I had been to see her when I 
have not ?** answered Lilian, almost beside herself with terror • 
lest he should go and ask Helen whether she liad not been 
to the house. '' And why should you be so anxious for me 
to go and see her/' she contihued, desperately, *^ when both 
Kate Chaffinch and mamma say it is not at all proper I- 
should go and see any one who is so much talked of as 
Helen ? " 

Lilian repented her words the moment they were out of 
her mouth, when she saw the indignant flush and expression 
which passed across Norman's face as she spoke them ; but 
it was too late, — she could not recall them. 

^' What do you mean, Lilian 1 Helen ! who talks of 
her 1 and what do they say — what can they say about her 1 " 

" You had better ask mamma, or Kate Chaffinch," replied 
Lilian, now assuming an air of offended dignity, though she 
was in as deadly a fear as she had ever been in her life. 

" But cannot you tell me, Lilian ? " urged her husband. 
" You know I would rather not ask Mrs. Cray thorp ; and I 
cannot see Mrs. Chaffinch to-night, as we are going out 
after dinner to the Seagraves ; though, if I thought I should 
find her at home, I should go at once." 

** It was Kate herself who told me how she was going on 
with Mr. Templeton," replied Lilian ; ** and how it had 
begun even before she had left Femwold. Kate said at one 
time, when every one believed that Helen would have been 
Cousin Christopher's heiress, Mr. Templeton would gladly 
have married her ; but now h6 did not think of marriage, 
and that he had made Helen change her name to Brown, 
that we might not know where she lived and find out all 
about her." 

" What a falsehood I " said Norman indignantly ; " it was 
Mr. Templeton himself who told me where she was living." 

*' So I told Kate," answered Lilian ; " and at first she 
thought I had made a mistake ; but when I insisted that it 
was true, she said it might be that he was getting tired of 
her, and wanted to give you a chance of taking his place. 
Kate said you would not believe anything wrong of her, even 
if you saw it with your own eyes. But I saw her at the 
Princess's alone with Mr. Wilson in a box, laughing and 
flirting ; and I should think that was enough to open any 
one's eyes 
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-It is a most infamous tkaae ef falaetoiKfa,''^^xoittmed 
Norman rtarting np, a pang of mexpiwaiWe hetror aad 
indignation crowing his bteasfe « I ^ gi> «iiid -ee Mm 
Chaffinch ditectty, and know what fooBdation Ae haator 
these lying reporta I firmly believe it is all proe mven^m 

en her part." , _ ,, 

'•I wirfi you wwld ask her," ueplied lilmn ; ^^^^ 
tell you how Mr. Templeton used always to bo in Stawc 
Street. He is not there so often now; she thinks Mr. 
Wilson took his place these latterly, or Mr. Templeton 
quarrelled with Helen because she would have the yorog 
curate always there, and was always out at lAmbeth 
teaching the little dirty children in hia school by way of an 
excuse to be wHh hhn every Sunday. I ahonldn't wondar 
if it is thero she spent one good half of her two ihonsand 
pounds," answered Lilian, rashly inooo8ide«rte in her eagei^ 
ness to divert Norman's ideas into another channel than one 
more personal. .^^ 

♦' Spent a thousand pounds in Lambeth, Idlian ! What 
can you mean ? Who told you she had i^nt all that money I 
How cfflne you to know, if she did not tell you herself?'* 

« I shall not tell you, Norman," said Lilian determinately; 
— she was frightened when she saw how nearly she bad com- 
mitted herself; ♦'nor. shall I tell you any mora wiiiist yoa 
are so angry. It is quite true what I told you about hfr 
having spent all that money, whilst you thought abe was so 
economical, holding her xip to me as a pattern. IBiit that u 
generally the way with those who make a 'grand foas and 
idiow about all they do." 

Norman walked about the room in great agitation. What 
could all this mean ? He was quite bewildered, and utterly 
refused to believe anything against Helen. Ck>uld she have 
been so calm, so collected when she saw him, if her cen- 
Bcienoe accused her of such things as these Lilian now 
brought against her 1 Levity, extravnganoe, an utter foiget- 
fulness of all seose of decorum ^ Impossible I Helen could 
not be guilty of such conduct. He must go and see Mra 
Chaffinch at once, hear what she had to say, make her prove 
It 1 If it were true, what woman could he ever trust 
more ? If Helen were so false to herself, whom ooold he 
henceforth believe?" 

He sent Lilian down to dine with her mother. He ooaid 
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neither e«t nor drmk, he said, till he had found ovit what 
«11 this meant. He conld not leave an almost friendless 
girl to the meroiless judgment of the world, of the heartless 
4iad selfish viUany of a worldly man, without some attempt 
to defend, save, or revenge her. He wonld go and see 
Mrs. Chaffinch at once. Perhaps he might he back before 
dinner was ovei^ 

Lilian's heart sank within her when she fonnd him bent 
•on going out. She was so afraid he would go over to 
Helen's lodgings and discover the abominable and useless 
falsehood she had told him in her cowardly fear. She could 
not eat a mouthful herself for the choking in her throat ; 
.and the sinking of her heart nearly overwhelmed her with a 
dread tremnlousness. Her state excited all her mother's 
commiseration, who spared neither Helen nor Norman the 
bitter invectives she heaped upon them. 

Norman returned so soon, that Lilian felt convinced he 
(had not had time to go to see Helen, nor could he have 
found Mrs. Chaffinch at home. She was right in both these 
conjectures ; Mrs. Chaffinch dined out that evening, and he 
thought he would not go and see Helen till he knew the 
-exact amount of all th^ brought against her. He had 
been tempted, when he heard Mrs. Chaffinch was out, to go 
4usross to Sloane Street and ask Helen what it all meant ; 
but, on reflection, he had thought it better to wait. 

Lilian shuddered when she heard what a narrow escape 
«of detection she had run. '' So far so good," she thought ; 
" in the morning I shall take pretty good care to see Kate 
first, and put her on her guard. I will just tell her enough 
"to account for my visit to Helen, and ask her to try and get 
me out of this scmpe !" 

So Lilian departed to her evening's gaieties with better 
spirits than she had anticipated an hour or two before. 
Norman accompanied her, though he would willingly have 
remained at home. Lilian did not mean to let him play 
the hermit to this degree. She did not know to what his 
. solitary reflections might prompt him. She contrived to 
persuade him that it was not at all unlikely they should 
meet Mrs. Chaffinch where they were going. She knew 
she was invited, aaxd she had said she would be there if she 
'Could so contrive it. 

So Norman went ; but, as chance would have it, Mrs. 
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Chaffinch was not there. Next morning, just as he pro- 
posed to himself to go and see her, he had a visitor on 
business whom he could not postpone. He was very much 
annoyed ; but feeling there was no help for it, he submitted 
to the delay, promising himself that nothing further should 
interfere with hb intended visit to Wilton Crescent. 

Chance seemed to favour Lilian particulady that morning. 
Just as she was putting on her bonnet and shawl to go over 
and see her friend, that very person was ushered into her 
dressing-room, where her intimacy with Lilian had long 
given her the privilege of entering. 

" What on earth brought your husband over to see me, 
at that hour last night 1 ** asked Mrs. Chaffinch of her 
friend '' I was so perplexed about it ! I thought I would 
run over and see what it could mean. My curiosity was so 
excited with such an unusual occurrence, that I could not 
summons up patience to wait !*' 

** Oh, it is such a long story, Kate!** answered Lilian; 
''but I must tell you, because Norman means to go and see 
you this morning, and I want you to be on your guard." 

'^I wish you had come to me, dearest Lilian, for the 
money for your milliner," said Mrs. Chaffinch, when Lilian 
had finished the sarbled storv she told her. ''It is so 
awkward your having told your husband point-blank you 
had not b^n to Sloane Street; though I can easily conceive 
your reason for not wishing him to know you had been 
there. It was so very unlucky he should know you were 
out at alL But I will give him so much to think of, that 
when he does see her he will forget to ask her all about 
your visit. His infatuation for that girl is perfectly 
incredible. Tf I had not known better, I could almost have 
fancied he had either been or was now violently in love 
with her. I know she was head over eai'S in love with him 
when we fii-st came to Femwold !" 

" Was she, Kate ? I never thought so !" 

" No, dear Lilian, I dare say you did not ; you are so 
generous, so unsuspicious ; but I saw through her directly ! 
It was that which made her so cross, so irritable, when she 
found Norman was falling in love with you. And that was 
the secret of your always being so unhappy all the time she 
was with you ! always finding fault with you, and setting 
your husband against you. Good heavens ! if it had not 
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been fpr Mr. ChafBnch and myself, she would have per- 
suaded your husband that you and Edgar were too friendly ! " 

'* It was very unkind of her/* said Lilian, blushing, and 
not without a severe twinge of conscience ; " but, Kate, you 
'must not let Norman know I told you about the thousand 
pounds. I wonder how she could have spent it?" * 

" Trust me for not betraying you, my dear ! Who would 
ever have thought, now, of her being so demure^ and yet all 
the while so reckless of her own character and her own 
money, I am not at all sorry your husband does know it 
at last. It will open his eyes a bit. I suppose, when she 
had spent all her money as foolishly as she had done this, 
she would have come to him for more, or else have paraded 
her poverty as all your fault. I am very glad I came over 
to see yon, dear, it was quite providential. I will make 
haste home now ; I must not be out when your husband 
calls, and I shaVt let him know that I have seen you at all 
this morning. I should not be surprised if she did squander 
that money at Lambeth, and treating young curates to the 
play ! How shocking ! I don't think Mr. Ruxeley would 
have given him the living my husband left vacant, if he had 
known as much about him as I do !" 

Mrs. Chaffinch did know a great deal more about Helen 
and Mr. Wilson than either of them could have well 
believed. It certainly was no motive of kindly interest in 
either which had prompted her to listen to every detail her 
maid soon found out she was pleased to have brought to 
her. How this last obtained all her information, her 
mistrass never asked. She only cared to hear how things 
were going on at " Miss Brown's," in order to have the whip 
hand of her in any emergency like the present. And so 
well had her maid catered to l;er " thirst after knowledge," 
in this quai'ter, that Mrs. Chaffinch astonished Norman not 
a little, in the interview he enjoyed with her shortly after 
her visit to Lilian, with the amount of all she told him, and 
the minutiae of her detail. Even Mr. Wilson's visit to 
Helen, after dining with Norman — there was nothing but 
what she knew and skilfully amplified without the gross 
error of vulgar and ignorant exaggeration. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Whxut Korman wae with Mra. OhaffiiMh, Mr. Templeton 
«at in his obamben in the Temple, reading Helen's note of 
recalV supplicating aid and ooiunel, not for hereelf, bat to 
save Lilian from a dreadful late— to save HiTormaa's peace 
Aod happiness from total shipwreck ! It vas now be oon- 
gratnlated himself on having so patiently waited tbe cooBse 
•of events, on having so steadfastly resisted the aiiidouA desire 
to return to Helen before she had recalled hitti. Yes, he 
knew it, he felt it 1 That note of recall from bar, iras it not 
the token of his complete triumph I And it bad all happened 
just as he had expected. He knew the ciroumstanoe wbich 
would throw Helen completely into bis power would come 
from the very quarter it bad ; be bad foreseen that from tbe 
very evening when he outsat Edgar in bis visit to lilum. 
And it had come at the very moment when be waa debating 
with himself whether he must go and see what be oonkL do 
to hasten it. Yes, it was tbe hour of bis trinmpb I The 
interview Helen had asked for could only have one termina- 
tion. He had not returned to her, he bad not been able to 
reconquer his equanimity and see her again unmoved. No ! 
she had recalled him, Ae bad need of him ; be would return to 
her, but with tbe wound in his heart still unhealed. He felt 
the advantage his patience, his self-control, bad at length 
given to him ; and the eighteen months be had waited for 
bis end were amply compensated by the present result. H^en 
was now virtually his wife ; and after that everything was as 
easy, as natural, as it could well be. He was almost overoome 
with the tumult of his elated feelings, to ^nd himself so near 
the attainment of the great prize for which he bad played so 
long, so steadily. H^ sat for some time with Helen's note 
in his hand, looking at it, but not seeing one word it con- 
tained. His mind and body were alike absorbed in contem- 
plating the path by which he had arrived at this point, and 
looking forward to the remaining steps. He smiled to bim- 
self to find them so easy, so matter-of-coiurse. He anticipated 
Helen's delight when be proposed that their wedding trip 
should be to Pau, which he knew from Mr. Ruxeley was the 
place of her birth, though it had been a secret between them 
so long. They would go and seek her relations, and they 
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cbould know hem iuppf s|ie wts. Perhaps her mother still 
iived, or her iistber ; »t any xwte, nhe should know who tbejr 
were and what had been their ikte. What might come out 
of 8uch a eeardk as this Mr. Temipktofn well knew, who 
meant to direct, to bend every ciroumataaoe to the one dift- 
osi^ry he was rescdved to make public. Yes» they would go 
to Pauy they shoald not remain in Pacis more thsn one 
night. It could not be known too soon when ikey were 
narried, that she was the lawful owner of Femwold — of 
that house, that estate from which she had been driven out 
wit^ so mvch selfishness and contempt ! 

At last Mr. Templeton rose from his chair, drank a glass 
of water, bathed his head and face, and made such altera- 
tions in his t(Hlet as would efface every vestige of emotion 
from his countenance. By the time the cab his clerk had 
been to call stood before his door he was as cool, as impas- 
sible, as he had ever been iu his life ; nor even when thrown 
ba<^ in the cab, mminating on his own thoughts whilst it 
rolled on its way to Bloane Street, did one sliadow of the 
exultation he felt betray iitsdf on his now inmiovable 
ffieetnres. 

Hdeii thought him pale, changed, suffering, when she 
eagerly rose to meet him as he entered, and stretched out 
her hand to him with the cordiality, even the tenderness, of 
her mixed feelings towards him. He said ver^ little to her 
whilst the servant was yet in the room, and that little in a 
low voice, as if he had not yet recovered from the pain <of 
their last meetmg, and was quite overoome with the emotion 
of the present. 

** I should not have returned to yon, Helen,'' he said to 
her at last, '' had you not sent fer me yoursel£ It was more 
than I could accomplish. I even think, had you not wanted 
my BAsistanoe, that I would rather have denied myself the 
privilege of ever seeing or spedcing to you again, rather than 
aubject myself to the pain I knew it would be to sit again in 
yoar pvesenee and know how utterly all my 'once sanguine 
hopes were dashed to i^ ground. But to know that yon 
were in trouble was enough to make me set all personal 
considerations aside, to make me break through a resolution 
you must have begun to see was unidtemble on my part, and 
only to be camcelled by you." 

*^ Yes," answered Helen, much jyoved by the tender aad 
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friendly tone which, in spite of his depreadooy thrilled 
through his Toice, ** I had indeed begun to fear it ; and it 
gave me no little sorrow to think I had caused joa so mndi 
pain, and had alienated my friend perhaps for ever. It 
seems so selfish to have recalled you now for a reaaaa so 
purely touching myself But you have well said that you 
were my best friend ! I have none other in whom I can 
trust as in you. Ton see, too, £rom all I have now told you, 
how necessaiy your adyice and counsel are to me. Siuely 
yon will forgive me for recalling you for such a canae f " 

''Why not give me the right to be your best Mend, 
protector, support^ Helen? Do yon indeed think yon are 
able t-o go on through the world alone ; or do yoa think 
that I shall be able or willing to come to your aide eveiy 
fresh trouble that arises ? Even now, why lE^ould I disturb 
myself about af&irs in which you refuse to give me the 
slightest interest. What is it to me that Norman Roxeley 
should find out that his wife is a vain, foolish woman, 
a spendthrift and a gambler, if she is nothing else ] I have 
not much cause to love Norman Kuxeley, for he it is who 
still stands between you and me, and prevents you seeing at 
once your true happiness. What is it to me that Lilian 
should lose caste, position, honour, fortune 1 I am not so 
happy that I can afford to be generous ; and even the sight 
of so much misery as that to which all this would amount, 
would perhaps make me feel my own less. Yourself, too, 
Helen ! what right have you to ask me to perform such 
efforts of superhuman self-denial. Helen ! Helen ! you do 
not know of what a desperate man is capable. Why have 
you put such a temptation of revenge in my way 1 What 
grounds have you to think that I will not seize this very 
opportunity for making you as miserable as myself 1 For I 
know it, you love him still, that Norman Huxeley, whom 
you now entreat me to save from a future of wretchedness, 
of desolation ? Bo I not well know that you do ; that 
were I to refuse to help you now, — that were this ruin, 
this misery, to overtake him, your own heart would be 
racked and torn with a despair, a misery, not a whit less 
keen than his own 1 I know it, Helen ! it would ; for you 
love him still ; blind yourself to that truth as you like, it is 
none the less there. You won't acknowledge it to yourself 
because you think it would be such a crime not to have yet 
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torn out of your heart a feeling wLich has grown up with you 
from your childhood, till its roots are so spread throughout 
your whole being, you do not know where they are, or what 
you would root out with them." 

Helen bowed her head upon her knees ; she was terrified 
by Mr. Templeton*s vehemence ; appalled by the naked truth 
he held up so remorselessly to her view. She had not the 
least misgiving that he would ultimately refuse to help her ; 
but she felt it ; he had said quite truly. What right had 
she to expect he would help her, and, if by his refusal, he 
did entail all this ruin and misery upon those she had so long 
cared for, what right had she to reproach him for such a 
conduct ? She trembled at what he had said of the nature 
of her lingering feeling for Norman. Oh ! if it were true ) 
if she did still really love him, though it was unacknow- 
ledged to herself, was it not pure cowardice which had 
prevented her setting deliberately to work to analyze that 
feeling, and tear it resolutely from her heart, if neces- 
sary 1" 

Mr. Templeton looked at her as she sat, her head 
upon her knees. He felt the advantage he had gained over 
her, in the very struggle he had raised in her heart. The 
stronger the emotion he had excited, be it of horror, love, 
or even hatred, the more certain he felt of being the victor 
in the present duel for mastery. After a pause, he began 
again. 

" Do you not see the force of what I say to you, Helen V* 

** Oh yes ! yes !" she answered. " I have indeed no 
right to ask you to interfere in this affiiir for me ; but if you 
fail me now, where can I turn for help, without which so 
much misery must ensue to — to — all of us," she said with an 
effort. 

''And why should it not ensue, Helen]" he asked 
bitterly. "What has Norman, what has Lilian done for 
you, that you should not hesitate before you sacrificed your- 
self to save them from the natural consequences of their 
own blind folly? No; I think it is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for revenge on your part as well as on mine. Why 
should you try to save from a well-deserved fate the woman 
who supplanted you in Norman's affections ? Why should 
not the man who preferred her to you, see her in her true 
light, and rue, when it is too late, the blind folly, the vanity. 
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ascrifiee 1^ little all wlddi leniMiis to joa, &r those vho> 
mre rich with the fbrtane they took from yon^ whidi 70a 
had eveiy right to suppose would be youEs to enjoy ; aaeri- 
fioe it for the very man who not only ignoEsa hefw yoa eaaie 
to his saeeoor, when he was in want, poocer than yoa ana 
now, but actoally endowed yoer iml wkh the glovy ef 
your generosity, and worahipped hec &r it a oo owtiu giy^ 
Ko, I say ; let tiieae things take their course ; kt all this 
misery take place : we shonld then, at least, have the liurary 
ci revenge in common between ne, and enjoy the miaeiy, 
the roio, we had caoaed together, sinoe yoa will not enjoy 
happiness with me. I think you have quite the ri^^ht to 
say yon will not saorifioe yonrself for those who behaved 
with so mnch cruel inoonsidenUaon to yon, aadiingnBtiiode. 
To act otherwise would be move romantic £a&y" 

Helen looked at Mr. Templeton as if she ooidii not 
believe her eara The tone of bis voice waa ao aansaatio^ 
almost sardonic ; she could not tell whether be was in. jest 
or earnest At length she sud, — 

" Ton cannot mean what yon say 9 " 

''Not mean what I say I" he repeated with & hitter 
laugh ; ** but I do mean it ! I think you would be qotto 
right to revenge yonrself on both of th«n 1 it is a splendid 
opportunity, which may never ooonr again." 

'' Oh, never ! never ! " cried Helen, with nncontroUablo 
emotion : " it is too, too horrible to think of ! Dear, dear 
Mr. Templeton, how could yon form so bad an opinion of 
me, as to think I oonld, for one moment, entertain snggaa- 
tions my own heart would never have psompted to mef 
No, no ; the picture of the ruin you draw is no temptation 
to me ; revenge would be very, very far from giving me any 
satis&ction. Revenge ! what for ? Wherein have I been 
wronged 1 What claim had I to any conflideration, to any 
compensation % Has not eveiytfaing that has happened to 
me been the result, the natural result, ot the oircnmstaneea 
which surrounded me, as well as the acts of my own free 
will ? And I assure you it is no sacrifice to me to use my 
utmost efforts, spend my last resouroe, to save Norman, ay,. 
Norman and Lilian, from such a dreadfol £ftte as- that which 
now hovers over both ! . Oh, you nniat, yoa will help me ^ 
say dear, desr Mend, that you will I " 
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'' Ton must know the price I have fixed as the conditioa 
of mj consent to jour entreaties, Helen ! " he answered, 
mctodily. 

" Oh, yes, yes ; I will be your wife ; I meant to say that 
when I recalled yon before you were ready to return. I 
knew you would expeet it of me, and I have no right to 
ask yon to do this unless I give you my promise. You will 
help me now, will you not ? " she implored, the tears 
oonndng down her pale oheeks ; " you will not let me have 
such a reproach on my soul, th&t I could save Lilian, and 
would not ? " 

^ 1^0, Helen, noble girl ! " cried Mr. Templeton, moved in 
spite of himself by the earnest entreaty of her thrilling 
voice, and gazing on the beaming face, radiant with a holy 
purpose ; "^ no, 1 will not take such a promise as that ! I 
will help you with my whole energy, whether you are my 
wife or not. Some day, perhaps, yon will give yourself 
willingly to me. You shall not outdo me in generosity ! I 
ought to have known what wa» your real nature before- 
I tried you." 

"Do you mean to refuse me, now that I- have offered 
myself to yon ) '* asked' Helen,, smiling faintly. 

" I will not have you at such a price, dear, noble Helen t 
You dmll not pay me to help you ! I will help you with all 
my heart, right willingly, freely ! If after I have rescued 
your poor Mend from such a scrape as the present, you still 
persist in your generous determination, then, indeed, I will 
gratefully accept your kindness. But you shall not bribe- 
m% Helen, to atn act of what is only common humanity." 

Mr. Templeton well knew the fine nature of the mind 
he had to deal. with. He had certainly tried to see if there 
was* (me lingering thought of revenge in her heart ; but he- 
felt sure his words, even when he uttered them, would 
have no temptation for her. He knew that they were far- 
more likely to horrify her ; as, indeed, they did, sounding more 
like suggestions from the evil one himself than mere word^ 
out of his mouth ; and the very desire to fiy from such a 
possibility, would precipitate her into any unselfish devotion 
which could at once put it beyond all question. He knew 
also, that a disinterested acquiescence to her wishes would 
go much farther with her tlmn tmy selfish hanging-back. 

*^ It shall be as you- Uke, dear Mr. Templeton," rej'^ 
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Helen ; " tbough I none the less consider myself engaged by 
my promise to you, until you choose to release me. If you 
will not accept my promise at once, at least you know that 
it is yours to take or refuse as you like best.** 

*^ We shall see what you thiuk of it when I return, 
dearest Helen/' ho replied, reverently kissing the hand he 
now tenderly held. ** I shall go across to the square at once, 
and try and get a sight of this Mrs. or Miss Robins, if I can, 
without exciting suspicion. I think the best plan will be to 
appoint her to meet me at my chambers, say this afternoon, 
to be paid. I will then inquire strictly into the debt, and 
not give her one farthing more than she is entitled to. 
When I have settled it all with her, I will give her such a 
frightening as will etfectually shut her mouth. I promise 
you she will never feel inclined to boast of this affair at any 
future time." 

" I knew,*' Helen cried with a grateful heart, " that 
Lilian's safety could not be intrusted to more careful hands 
than yours, dearest, kindest, best of friends," she continued, 
returning the warm grasp of his hand, with cordial pleasure 
and sanguine hope. 

When Mr. Templeton was gone, however, and the excite- 
ment of speaking to him had died away, she felt a reaction 
of depression she could scarcely bear. The whole extent of 
her promise to him came back like a cold flood over her 
heart. Did she already repent ? Oh no ; she had known it 
would come to this : still she could not but feel that it was not 
what she could have wished for herself. She was angry with 
herself for feeling so miserable about it, for even half-thinking 
of the release he had offered her. "I will only have you 
willingly," he had said. Had she given herself willingly 1 
She thought she had ; but when the voice of her heart could 
make itself heard, it loudly protested against such a supposi- 
tion 1 *' No, no ! it was your mind that consented, not I, 
not I : you have sacrificed me without one feeling of com- 
punction !" 

It was a terrible conflict to endure. In vain Helen tried 
to quell those robelHous feelings, which would rise up in spite 
ot her efforts to keep them under, and hurl defiance in her 
^Eioe. She walked about the room, trying to collect her 
scattered thoughts : she tried to think of nothing else but 
^'hat Lilian was saved; Norman rescued from the misery 
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bis wife's shame and dishonour would have caused him. Oh, 
there was the real key to her feelings — Norman's peace 1 
Norman's happiness ! and now there was a double barrier 
between them ; this last of her own raising. Alone, she 
might still think of him as her brother ; of serving him, as 
she would have served a brother. But, as Mr. Templeton's 
wife, would he allow her ; could he be the same to her ; ought 
he to be so 1 For she knew it ; she felt it ; he had always 
been to her dearer than any brother. 

Walking about the room, she saw a paper on the ground. 
It was the letter she had written, to ask Mr. Templeton to 
come. He had kept twisting it in his fingers all the time 
he had been talking to her. She stooped mechanically, and, 
picking it up, laid it down on the table without looking to 
see what it was. At that moment there was a loud double 
rap at the front door. 

<' Surely that cannot be Mr. Templeton returned already," 
she said. " Perhaps Norman was at home, and he could 
only leave a message for Mrs. Bobina I wish he had been 
able to see her at once. I know I shall have no peace, till I 
am certain all danger is over in that quarter." 

But it was Norman himself who was ushered into the 
room, looking so pale, so agitated, so unlike himself, that 
Helen's heart seemed to die within her for very terror. 
Could he have heard of Lilian's visit to her 1 Did he know 
all 1 She quite started back from him as he advanced into 
the room, and came up to where she was standing. 

^' Helen," he said to her earnestly, ^* will you let me speak 
to you as one friend speaks to another V* 

" Certainly," she answered ; " what makes you think it 
necessary to ask as a formal permission what you have been 
accustomed to use as your privilege for years ? " 

*^ Because," he answered, putting his hat and gloves down 
on the table, " what I have to say to you is so very disagree* 
able to me, and will, I fear, prove more so to you." 

" What can you have to say, Norman ? " she asked, 
breathless with suspense. She felt certain he must know all 
about Lilian. 

" Sit down, then, Helen, and promise me you will answer 
me without anger. I know I have no other right to speak to 
you on a subject so i)ainful as the one on which I am about 
to speak to you, except the deep interest I always have felt, 

2 B 
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and always ahall feel, in everything that eoneecns your 
we\£a,re and yonr honour.'* 

^* Tell me, Nomian ; does what ycm have to say concern- 
me only ; or are others implicated in it 9** 

" You only, Helen, as £ar as I hare anything to do with 
it. Others only in a secondary degree^ thoagh they have 
acted as only scmmdiels act towards an nnsuspecting girl like 
yourBel£" 

*' Speak freely and boldly, Norman 1" said Helen proudly, 
her eye fladiing, her nostnl quivering, her eheek burning ; 
whilst at the same time she felt a sense of great relief to 
think that Lilian could not be included nnderthe denondna- 
tion of 'Hhe scoundrels,'' whoever else they might prow 
to be. 

As Norman recapitulated all he had heard from Mr& 
Chaffinch that morning, Helen looked at him with wonder, 
indignation, and dismay. For some few seconds she sat, 
Htenilly aghast at the long and perplexed tissue of &h» 
conclusions drawn from certain Ceicts, mixed up in such a 
jumble, that it would have puzzled one much cooler than she 
now felt herself to be» to steer her way quietly and safety 
through such a maze. 

** And do you mean to say that you believe all this of me— 
of roe, Norman 9 " repeated Helen, with a voice tremnioas 
with justifiable indignation. 

^' What can I do, Helen, if you do not deny the facts f 
he asked. 

^ And you say it was Lilian herself who told you that this 
was the reason why she had not been to see me ; why she 
could not come 9 " she asked with emphasis. 

" Yes ; it was only last night she told me* I had seen 
her come in just as I was driving home, and had hoped she 
had been to see you. When I asked her if she had, she 
denied it most emphatically, said she had not seen you, could 
not see you, and gave me th^se reasons for the impossibility 
of the thing." 

Helen paused for breath. A strong indignation, a keen 
sense of the cruel, bitter injustice, struggled hard for mastery 
in her soul. With on# word she could defeat all this- 
scandal, retaliate upon the head of the weak cowardly 
woman, who, even in the hour in which she had been to 
implore her help to save her from the direst disgrace^ could 
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saerifiee the honour, leputfttion of the %f oman she had been 
to implore, to her own safety. Was it to save such a 
creatHre «fae had just bound herself by a promise whifih had 
wrung her sonl with bitter angoish 9 Should she not recall 
that promise i Yes, Ae conld, she would, and Lilian should 
go to ruin as Edie liked The struggle was fierce, but it was 
abort. With one strong efibrt i£e trani|^d the migfatj 
temptation tinder foot, ai^ calmly looked Norman in the faca 

" If you did but know, Helen," pleaded Norman, in a vc»ee 
deprecating the indignation he had read in her face, and 
which he had imputed to her resentment of his interference^ 
*^ what it has cost me to hear all this of you-*-of you, whom 
I had so trusted, had believed so pure, so noble ! How 
could you, when I came here the other eveniog, sit beside 
me, knowing what you did know, and yet remain so calm, so 
aelf-possessed 9 " 

" You belieTe all this, then, Nerman, fully ? ** asked Helen 
deliberately. 

'* You git^ me no cause to disbelieve it^ Helen ; you deny 
nothing." 

^' How can I," she asked, *^ when almost every faot you 
state is perfeetly trne 9 " 

" Then Mr. Templeton's visits to you at one time were 
daily I " 

« Yes," said Helen, « daily." 
' ''And th^y eeased when you became so intimate with 
Mr. Wilson 9" 

« Yes," said Helen ; " about that time.** 

*'And you did go down to Lambeth to teach in Mr. 
Wilson's school ; and went to the Princess's with him, and 
had him here to tea in your rooms, and even so late .as when 
he lefb my house, where he had dined 9 " 

" Yes," answered Helen ; " all that is true, only they 
forgot to tell you at the same time that his sister was with 
him every time we m;^." 

" j^nt it was none the less very wrong, to say the least of 
it," answered Norman, <'to have been seen in public without 
a chaperon. Miss Wilson is only a young girl like yoursd^ 
and could not possibly be any sort*bf protection to you from 
the censure which would be sure to be passed upon such 
levity as to appear at the theatre with a yoimg man to 
-whom you were not even engaged." 

2 B 2 
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*' You forget^ Norman, that it is not usnal for gov^cnesses 
to have chaperons. In the first place, who wonld take the 
trouble to look after them, or who thinks it necessary? 
You might as weU require your wife's maid to have a 
chaperon to accompany her everywhere. No; a govemeaB 
must be her own protector ; must assert and jostify the 
uprightness and purity of her own conduct herself. You 
forget that I am no longer in the fictitious society which 
requires such trammels, but in one very far removed from it, 
one in which every member enjoys an independence forced 
on her from her very isolation, where she lives alone withoat 
sympathy, and dies alone, with no one to say ^she is gone !'" 

" It was your own choice, Helen. No one wished you to 
leave my protectioD, my house, the sympathy, the society of 
my wife and friends." 

"I know it was my choice, Norman," answered Helen 
proudly, " And had I to choose twenty times over, it would 
still be mine ! I would rather live this lonely, solitary life a 
hundred years, with all its self-approving, self-supporting 
incidents, than one passed in the fklse state in which those 
live who are dependent on others for ^he bread they eat 
That bread is bitter to the mouth ; it is choking, humi- 
liating ! No food could be more distasteful to me ! '' 

" But you had a little independence of your own, Helen, 
enough to make that position less irksome to you than to 
others, if you could only have accommodated yourself to 
circumstances over lyhich neither you nor I had any control 
"Would to God I had never become master of Fernwold at 
your expense ! You need not have grudged me that advantage 
over you. Save the joy it was to me to recover my parents' 
name ^om disgrace, I have not tasted any happiness sinca 
But you know you grudged it to Lilian. It certainly was 
natural you should You who had been brought up to look 
upon it for so many years as your own. I could not expect 
yoii to live happily with me, when you could not, even with 
Lilian, whom at one time you professed to love so much. If 
you had not been so little indulgent to her^ you might even 
now have been happy with us, at least free from this dr^iidful 
stain which, do what yoi/will, you never can redeem." 

'' Did not those who informed you so accurately of the life 
I have beenleading since I came to town tell you that 
exactly one-half of the independence to which you refer has 
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been spent, and it was that veiy circnmstanoe wluch made 
it incumbent on me to seek some legitimate means of eking 
out my reduced income 1 Perhaps thej also suggested some 
probability as to the way in vhich it was spent/' she added, 
a slight ironical inflexion in her voice. 

*^ It was not I who taxed you with this, Helen, but you 
who refer to it. I do know that quite one thousand pounds 
of the money you had at my uncle's death is gone. How, 
or in what way, you have disposed of it, I cannot tell. It 
must have been spent very lavishly, I am afraid, to disappear 
in so short a time ; but, of course, if you were in the habit of 
going out to theatres every night and presenting^your friends 
with tickets, it was not to be supposed it would last very long ! " 

''Did Lilian suggest this probability to youf" asked 
Helen quietly. 

*' Noy not exactly. I believe it was she who told me first 
that you had spent half of your little capital. I believe she 
said sometliing about some *ragged schools you had founded 
or endowed at Lambeth." 

Helen could not repress a start when Norman said that 
it was from Lilian he had first heard that her thousand 
pounds were gone. She soon, however, recovered her self- 
possession, and smiled bitterly, as she said, — 

^ Well, you ought to grant, at least, that if merely five 
hundred pounds of that money went to forward a ragged- 
school, it would redeem the other five, however recklessly 
they might have been spent. But I am sorry to say that I 
did not employ one farthing of that money for that or 
any purpose one half so good. No, I bestowed it far dif- 
ferently, where not the slightest return is likely to be made 
for it — no, not even the gratitude with which a ragged 
school would most surely have repaid me I Both Mrs. 
Suxeley and Mrs. Chaffinch have been too charitable in 
their surmises on this head. It was all spent in mere self- 
indulgence; and that, I fear, in a questionable spirit. It is but 
meet and right it should rise up in judgment against me." 

'' But you know, Helen, you need not have spent one far- 
thing of it. If you had only let me do what I so much wished 
— had you but drawn on me for foftr or five hundred a year — 
it would not have been a shilling too much in my eyes." 

** Never mind that now, Norman," Helen said with a slight 
impatient wave of the hand. " I suppose you have now 
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broi^;1it all yoar dmrgBB against me. Wbat next ia it yoa 
propoae to yoonelf in jour -very great intexeat for my honoar 
and wel&ze ; were not those your worda 1 " 

It was now Komum's torn to look aghast at Helen. He 
could not believe she was the same woman he had always 
seen so gentle, so qoiei with him. Her Toice sonoded strange, 
even stem in his ears, and be muttered some indistoiol 
words of more pmdenoe, more diacretion for tiie fnture. In 
hctf he was completely oowed by the searching gaze ehe 
bent upon his oountenance whilst he was speaking, and as 
if she were vainly trying to reoogniie in bim the maa «i» 
had so trusted. And now he sat there, hesitatmg, stammer- 
ing, and nervously twitching at the handkerchief be bad 
dxawn from his pockets 

<< Never mind my future, Norman," she said, ^Hbat ii 
decided for me. I was yet balancing whe^er it wan an 
agreeable pnospeet I had aoeepted, when yon came in. All 
yon have since told me shows me, that, without knowing it, 
I had adopted the very thing which is moat likely to give 
yon all as much pleaaure as it will be to me to aooept the 
honourable proposals of a brave and true friend^ who nerer 
mis|udged or doubted me, though I have given him. mveh 
more cause to do both than I have to you." * 

'< Yon are going to be married to Mr. Wilson," exclaimed 
Norman; ** I am so glad to think I gave him the living of 
ITemwold. But I hope, Helen, you have not deceived bim; 
that you have ioLd him on what footing yon were with 
Mr. TempletoB. 

** God fbigive you, Norman I you had weUnnigh pvovoked 
me to an intemperance for which I should noit easily have 
icngiven myself* I am nbt going to be married to Mr. 
Wilson ! you shall not even have the pleaanre of oongrato- 
lating yourself that yon contributed in any way to my hap- 
piness or comfort in life. It is the one thing whi^ I can 
deny you, and whicb I do deny you, most emphaticaUy. 
Whatever share your present conduct has had in deciding 
me on the wisdom of suc^ a step, at least yon have no real 
share in forwarding the plans for my future. Go home and 
tellyourwife, and your friend, the Honoorable Mra Obafinchy 
that I am going to be married to Mr. Templeton. I have 
no doubt the news will be astonishing and very gratifying 
to botL" 
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» To Mr. Tenpletoiir eoboed Normm, whote tMtooAmeat 
;ttt euok au aanottnoement had prevented him from iM>ticuig 
the bitter, eutting tone of Helea's ymoe ; the grim smile 
Tvith which she aaaaked the torture his words were to her. 
*'I am 80 glad to hear that," he eoatinued; ^' Mnk Chaffinch 
«aid he aaight have thought of it At one tioQe, hut that now 
it waa the kat thiitg he proposed to hiiD8el£'* 

*< As to propose to sm^" quickly retoflrted HJelea; ^' pMhaps 
Mr& Cha&ach will refuse to belieTO, that about tea days 
4igo Mr. Templetoa did me the honour to ask me to be lue 
wife ; an honour I thought fit to dedine at the moment, for 
reasons of mj own, of which I have sinoe repented. He has 
renewed his oSbc to^ay, and I have accepted it As &r as 
(regards how long Mr. Templeton may have entertained any 
matiimonial intentions towards me I am quite incapable of 
pronouncii^ any judgment. I believe, however, from what 
he tells me himeeif, it was before I left Femwdd, when I 
was first oast homeless aud destitute on the world, and every 
•other friend had £uled me.'* 

'^I an very— very — ^gladl" stammered out Norman* 
^< No one now can say anything more about his attentions to 
you fiinoe you. have been in town. I can now see how pe]> 
feotly legitimate they were.'' 

^' You do, do you i " said Helen, between her teeth. 

" When shall you be married, Helen ? " he aaked, " I 
should like to be preseut^ Perhaps you would allow me to 
give you away ; that would at once silence all who sitill felt 
indiued to speak ill of you." 

** No, Norman ; neither you nor any one I have ever 
known, except the Wilsons, shall be present ; if any one 
gives me away, it shall be the man who really was as a 
brother to me in the day of my humiltation, and who never 
spoke, still less thought, unkindly of me." 

''Surely, Helen," remonstrated Norman, ''such a step 
would be imprudent ou your part, after what haa bee^u said 
4ibout yourself and Mr. Wilson ; your appearance with him 
at the theatre was so public, so faring. 

" You had better go and ask Mr. Wilson on what footing 
we ever stood, Norman," said Helen quietly, " since you will 
persist in believing everything that evil-minded people have 
chosen to weave for themselves out of the most innocent, 
•even trivial, circumstances. As for me^ I will not condescend 




H«I«D imrmtmitiy. %b i fco feh . he: 

'S^ '. 1 will <w«ij for worn ■wh w. ' — 
iam dwsy with «n« ImikL wtnte- 
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sbe pressed the other to her ejes, to force back the tears 
already springing to them. 

Norman felt he dared not stay. Belactantly he left the 
room, and as he closed the door of the house behind him, 
Helen eoTered her face '^th her handkerchief, and, the 
necessity for self-control now removed, she fell on her knees 
and wept bitterly, without even one effort to restrain herself. 

"Oh, my (Jod !*• was her bitter cry, *' Thou hast indeed 
visited my foolish clinging to this man on my head ! Thou 
hast indeed burnt out the lie from my heart which cloaked 
my fond love for him imder the false name of friendship, and 
Thou alone knowest how deeply the red-hot iron of Thy 
punishment has entered my soul.** 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Helen thought the hours very long till she saw Mr. 
Templeton again. After the first burst of her bitter grief 
was over, she employed her time in effacing every trace of 
the deep emotion from which she had suffered, and making 
herself look as well as a betrothed should who expects a visit 
from her fianc^. These preparations, however, had been 
over some time before Mr. Templeton returned, and Helen 
had some trouble, as she sat expecting him, to keep her 
thoughts from brooding over the painful interview she had 
just had with Norman. At last the welcome summons came 
to the door, and a moment or two afterwards Mr. Templeton 
entered the room. Helen rose and went to him, her face 
radiant with a smile of welcome, and she put both her hands 
into his with a gesture of confidence and cordiality he was 
very far from expecting. 

" Your looks anticipate my success, dearest Helen," he 
said. " Yes, I have settled Mrs. Eobins ; your friend Lilian 
is quite safe now. Mrs. Robins is to come to my ofl&ce 
to-morrow morning to be paid. She had not brought the 
T O XJ with her, and I would not let her have the money 
till she did. But it is all perfectly safe, for I made her give 
me an acknowledgment that she would deliver up the paper 
as soon as she had the money. So now I will ask you for a 
cup of tea as my reward," he added, carefully refraining to 
touch upon the subject which he knew, by Helen's manner, 
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was nearest to her lip& He was not going to bceak that 
^enoe ; be left it to her. 

^' Norman has been to see ne since joa were here this 
morning'* she said presently, as ihey sat at tea. I told him 
•of my engagement to you, and he was Tery much pleaaed to 
bear it. I have no doubt you will have a visit from hiiu.*' 

Mr. Templeton put down his cup and took Helen's hand 
** You told him that, dear Helen,** he said tenderly ; ** and 
is it, then, quite true you give youraelf to me wilUngly — is 
it^" he continued,' " quite willingly ?" 

<< Oh yes 1 " she answered, '' quite, quite willingly. I know 
you are the best, the truest friend I have^ or ever did have," 
she said earnestly. 

** This is as it should be, dear Helen," he answered ; '* now 
you are indeed mine 1 I would not have accepted you on 
any other terms. And thus I seal our engagement," he said, 
tenderly and respeot&lly kksing her hand ; and drawing a 
beautiful diamond hoop off his own little finger, he placed it 
on her engaged finger. 

How it sparkled and flashed, the unconscious thing I as 
Helen's trembling, nervous hand busied itself in the details 
of the tea-making^-how unconscions of the swifb-thronging 
thoughts chasing each other through Mr. Templetcoi's brain 
she sat, arranging with him the psriimizuiries of their wed- 
ding ! How fast, how thick those thoughts passed through 
Mr. Templeton's mind, full of exultatioa and the dread sus- 
pense of the coming triumph. Towards the close of the 
evening he became so (^pressed that he felt he most go^ or 
£aint in the chair before her. 

" I will see you early to-morrow, my own dear Helen," he 
said. " Emma, too, will come ; she will tell you why ahe 
has let all this time pass without coming to see you.** 

Mr. TempletoD, once in the cab, hastened to take some of 
the contents of the small bottle in his breast coot-pocketw 
It calmed his nerves after a time, but the size of the dose he 
took showed how habitual had now become the recourse he 
was obliged to have to its soothing properties. When he 
reached his sister's house he was so pale, and still so agitated, 
that she was quite alarmed. His limbs shook beneath him, 
and it was some little time before he could compose himsel£ 
As she was alone in her sitting-room, her husband attending 
a late meeting, he had plenty of time to recover himself ; 
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and whea he bad told her where he had been, Hud that hot 
and Helen wore engaged, ehe no longer wondered at hia 
emotion* 

. *' I knew how long he had loved you, dear, tweet sistear^" 
she said fondl^r to Helen, the next morning — '* knew how 
anxious had been his suepense. I wae not surpnsed to see 
him so overoome with the joy of being able at iMt to call joa 
his own. It was at his request I stayed away from you so 
long : he knew so well that I could not help speaking to you 
of his love, and he said you should not be biassed by my 
anxious affeotion for him.** 

'' He was ^ways so kind and considerate," said Helen. 

When Mr. Tempieton arrived, scarcely showing any signs 
of the nervous affection from which he had suffered at his 
sister's house, it was arranged that the marriage should take 
place as soon as everything could be prepared for it. Mrs. 
Haresden very much wished that Helen should go home to 
live with her till the wedding, and that this last should be 
from her house. But Helen remonstrated so strongly, and 
pleaded so many reaaons for remaining where she was, at 
least till the very last, that she overruled all these proposi« 
tions. Mr. Tempieton went over to annovmee his engage- 
ment and intended marriage to Norman ; and both Norman 
and Lilian insisted thafc Helen should be married from their 
house. 

" Well, I suppose it wiU but be correct," sighed Helen, 
when Mr. Tempieton urged her to accede to their earnest 
entreaties ; *^ but I had so wished that it should be as private 
aa possible." 

*' So it can be still, dear Helen. I should like it so best 
myself. We must make that a condition with Norman." 

** And I should so much have liked Mr. Wilson to have 
performed the service," added Helen, ^ and for Louisa to be 
there. Do you think that could be managed 1 " 

**0h, very eaaUy," returned Mr. Tempieton; "but you 
had better see Norman yourself dearest. He said he would 
only be too glad to come and see you, if you would send and 
let him know his presence would not be intrusive at such a 
time as this." 

Helen perfectly understood all that Norman's message 
implied ; so she sat down and wrote him a note, and told 
him she would be pleased to see both him and Lilian as soon 
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as they liked to come over. She ooald write kindl j to him 
sow : her spirit seemed soothed bj the kind and tender 
attention of her fianc6 — hj the affectionate manner of his 
sigter, Mrs. Haresden, who was really very fofod of her, and 
was quite delighted with her sweet sister-in-law in proif)ect. 

Helen conld not help sighing when Norman produced his 
eostlj wedding gift, a jewel-case, containing bracelets, neck« 
ornament, and earrings to match. The jewel she prized most 
from him had been crashed to powder beneath his own heeL 
But she was glad to find she could meet him with a quiet 
pleasure; that no pang shot through her heart when he 
entered the room ; that not one thought of '' what might have 
been" detracted from the perfect satisfaction she felt that she 
was to be married so soon to Mr. Templeton. Her love for 
Norman seemed to have died in her heart from the moment 
that he betrayed such marked distrust of her loyalty and 
honour, such a total ignorance of her real nature. 

" My present will come to-morrow, dearest Helen," whis- 
pered Lilian, as they stood in Helen's bedroom, where 
Lilian had drawn her, as if to tell her this, but really to 
have an opportunity of thanking her for her release from 
the clutches of her maid. 

** Let it be a warning to you, my dearest Lilian," said 
Helen. *' Pray keep out of debts of this sort, if you cannot 
out of all others ; and promise me that you will not see that 
young man again, or go near a gambling-table to win money 
to pay your debts. I shall always be ready to help you to 
the best of my power, but you know it will be a more diffi- 
cult thing next time. I shall have a husband*s will to 
consult before I can make a promise." 

Lilian whispered something else in Helen's ear, blushing 
beautifully as she did so, and then added aloud, " That ought 
to be security enough for you, Helen, that I will behave 
better for the future." 

" Thank God I there will be a Ruxeley, heir of Fern wold !" 
exclaimed Helen, with tears of gratitude in her eyes. " You 
must indeed be good, sweet Lilian," she said, kissing her 
tenderly, as she folded her in her arms, and take great care 
of yourself. All Helen's love for that wayward child seemed 
to gush forth again in a flood of tenderness ; all her injas- 
tice, irritability, ingratitude, and folly were forgotten, and 
"^he asked herself whether it was not as much, and more, to 
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rescue the child she had always so tenderly loved from 
destructlou, as for Norman's sake, that she had so eagerly 
implored Mr. Templeton's interference. 

When they both returned into the room where Mr. Ten^- 
pleton, Mrs. Haresden, and Norman were still chatting, the 
latter saw, by Helen's radiant countenance, that Lilian had 
confided her secret to her friend. He rose as if to advance 
a chair for Helen, but caught hold of her hand, and pressed 
it warmly, a pressure she returned with warmth and fervent 
gratitude. 

Helen had such a kind letter of congratulation from the 
Wilsons. Louisa was enchanted with the idea of being brides- 
maid to her friend. She would come to Helen directly she 
could get her box packed, and then they would go and order 
her dress. It would be so nice to be together again. Herbert 
had been so kind, he had given her ten pounds for her 
expenses. Oh 1 how grateful she was to think he was in such 
a position now he could spare ten pounds without missing it. 

From Herbert Wilson himself she had a letter full of 
heartfelt congratulation, and kind messages from the villagers, 
who still thought of her with love and reverence, and full of 
good news of the progress he was gradually making amongst 
them. He was so pleased that she should have asked him 
to come and pronounce the nuptial benediction over her. 
He would be in town the evening before the day fixed for the 
wedding, and would accept Mrs. £.uxeley's kind hospitality 
for the night. He would have come up a day or two before, 
but as Louisa would be with her, he could not well leave his 
mother for more than a day. His mother was so much 
better. The air of Fernwold did her so much good. £very- 
tliing seemed to have prospered with him since he came 
there. Even Farmer Woollett was as titictable now as 
he was obstinate before, and he had promised, as soon as he 
was well enough to go out, to resume his old seat in his own 
pew at church. God was indeed very good to him ; he had 
seen Mrs. Arthur Hammond several times, and he was 
happy to say that it was without the slightest emotion he 
had met her. He was certain that Helen, who had shown 
so much sympathy with him in his sorrows, would be very 
happy to hear this much of him. 

This letter gave Helen much grateful pleasure. She had 
heard from Mr. Wilson the whole story of his engagement 
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with Fanny, and had easily reeognuBed the part Kate had 
in his remoVal from Femwold. Lonisa was not long in fol- 
lowing these lettersy and gladdened Helen's heart still more 
by the details she gave her of every one and every place 
in which she had taken so much interest 

The wedding was as private as LiHan coold be indnoed to 
allow it. It did not take place at St. George's, bot in the 
parish church Helen had always attended. Mr. Wilson 
officiated, and read the service with so much solemnity that 
every one was greatly impressed. He paused when be pro- 
Bonneed the awilil challenge, as if he would give time for 
those who bad any opposition to make to come forward and 
forbid the marriage. Mr. Templeton gasped foi* breath, as 
if he dreaded to hear some supernatural voice interpose, at 
the very moment of his anticipated success, with a dreadful 
veto. He paled visibly, and it was only with the greatest 
self-control that he could command his impatience. But no 
one spoke, scarcely a breath was audible, as they waited to 

Eroceed. How beautiful Helen looked as she stood under 
er bridal veil, so calm, so unconscious, her head a little 
bowed before the earnest, heart-searching gaze of €k>d's 
minister! Then the service went on. Mr. Templeton 
breathed again, the vows were spoken, iNorman had given 
her away ; the mystical ring was on her finger ; now they 
knelt side by side ; now the blessing was pronounced ; and 
now the registers were signed. She was his — she was his 
wife; she was the real heiress of Femwold, and he was 
master of Femwold in her right. 

Could any one of the smiling actors of that pretty 
pageantty, on that lovely May morning, have had but one 
glimpse into the secret recesses of his heart, the only one 
who knew of the dark tragedy through which he had yjasaed 
to this sunny present, would they not have started back in 
horror 1 would they not have rent their wedding garments, 
dashed down the bridal wreath beneath their feet, and 
tearing their hair like Cassandra of old, have cried out 
** Woe 1 woe ! woe !" Instead of repeating the bridal felicita- 
tions, — kissing the bride all round ; her two little pupils, her 
second and third bridesmaids, playfully disputing her gloves, 
and dividing her bouquet with Lonisa Wilson, — what 
lamentations there would have been, what tears, hot, searing 
tears of heart-agony, to think that their joy, their pride> 
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they had mated her with a felon, who had broken the dying- 
trust of hiB friend — ^with a murderer, who h^ poisoned that 
friend, and had now made them all unconscious aecesssarieS' 
to the schemes to forward which those awful crimes had been 
oommitted. 

But they did not know !• The impenetrable veil was not 
to be raised for them ; and they left the church to return to 
Belgrave Square, each m<»re happy than the other to think 
they had something to do in signing and sealing the treaty 
which secured so honourable, so comfortable a position in 
society to her who was so endeared to their hearts. Soon 
afterwards the bride and bridegroom were being whirled^ 
along in the tidal train which was expected to reach Eden- 
mouth in time to save the boat and the train to Paris. They 
were to stay that night in Paris, and proceed the next morn- 
ing on their ro«ite to Pan. 

The bride and bridegroom sat, on the evening of their 

' wedding-day, in the room of the hotel in the Bue Richelieu, 

' which had been prepared for their reception. Dinner had 

' been cleared away, and dessert now occupied the table drawn 

up not far from a bright fire, whose flickering rays played 
on the polished &cings of the decanters, making the wine 
sparkle with a ruddier glow. Notwithstanding that the 

! lilacs and laburnums, and even the horse-chestnut trees, were 

in full bloom in the gardens around, a fire in Paris in the 
month of May is a very comfortable thing, especially if, a» 

\ on that day, storms of hail and rain pass over the city, 

driven furiously forward by a cutting north-west wind. 
Helen found it particularly comfortable, and drew nearer to 

! it as soon as she had finished dinner. 

** It was such a delightful thought of yours, dear Edward,** 
she said, to make Pau the end of our wedding trip. Yoo 

f could not have chosen a spot I could more wish to visit. It 

seems to me 'like going home. I have a faint recollection, 
I fancy, of having lived there once. I am sure I shall remem- 
ber it when I see it." 

** Shall you, love ? I am glad to think it is so much 
pleasure to you. It was for that very reason I suggested 
the trip." 

'^ How kind of you ; so thoughtful," she said, musing, and 
then she continued, ^ At what o'clock did you say, Edward^ 
we should start to-morrow morning ?" 
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'' Between eleyen and twelve, I tbinky love ; I will loc^ 
8tajy my foreign Bradahaw is in mj desk. Let bs have 
these things cleared away, and then we will have it oat 
and see.*' 

Whilst the waiter was busy clearing the table, he sa^^eated, 
in answer to a question from Mr. Templeton, that he had 
better fetch a new train-bill, as the trains had been altered 
^*I will procure one for monsieur/' he said, ^if he will 
permit me." 

'' I think I will run out myself and see, Helen ; the office 
is not fisr. I will not be gone very long,** he said apolo- 
getically ; " it would be so very disagreeable to miss the train 
when we have made up our minds to go on." 

'* Oh, yes, that it would," returned Helen ; '' I think, 
Edward, if you don*t mind the trouble, it would be so ninch 
safer. Is this the foreign Bradshaw ?" she asked, taking a 
book out of his desk. '' Oh yes ; here is the table you 
want ; it says here the trains will be altered from the first 
of May, and this is an April guide." 

'^ Ah 1 that was very short-sighted not to get the last ! " 
said Mr. Templeton. " See, here is Lilian's I O U. I 
meant to have given you this before. I suppose it may just 
as well be burnt now V^ 

**1 should think so," she answered ; '4t can be of nouse keep- 
ing it now. See, I will throw it into the fire. I never 
should have thought a fire would have been so pleasant in 
Paris at this time of the year." 

''Oh, I have often been glad to have a fire in Paris in 
May before now ! The Seine makes the air damp and chilly 
in the evening, besides the wind being north. Perhaps, too, 
you caught a little cold in crossing. I must take more care 
of you, my love, I see." 

Helen smiled, and helped him to put up the papers he 
had taken out oif his desk to look for the Bradshaw. 

" Now, I will just run over to the oifice and see," he said, 
putting his desk back into its leathern case, and standing it 
where he had taken it up. 

Helen, left alone, could not but feel how strange all these 
new scenes were to her. How strange she felt herself I 
Even her husband, though he was such an old friend, how 
strange he seemed to her. Could a few words, spoken that 
morning between them, have really so altered their positions 
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that she could scarcely fancy they were both the same per- 
sons who sat in such confidential chat at this hour the 
evening before. She felt strangely oppressed ; she could not 
help finding it quite a relief to have sent her husband out 
for a few minutes. She shivered ; she must have caught 
cold ; she drew her shawl more closely round her, and stooped 
to take up the poker, to stir the fire into a brighter blaze. 
In so doing her eye caught a glimpse of a small bundle of 
papers just beneath the chair where Mr. Templeton had 
been sitting. 

"How stupid r* she said to herself; "1 dare say I 
tumbled them out of Edward's desk when I took out the 
Bradshaw." 

She picked them up, and was going to lay them down on 
the table, without even looking to see what they were, when 
her eye was attracted by the sight of her own name legibly 
written upon them. She saw at a glance that the writing 
was neither more nor less than an endorsement of their con- 
tents. She read those words ; she started, looked again ; 
she could scarcely believe her eyes. Yes ; there it was, as 
plain as it could well be, written in the roundtext-like 
hand Mr. Templeton always wrote : — 

" Certificate of Helen Ruxeley's baptism. Certificate of 
marriage of her father and mother, William and Helen 
Kuxeley ; and declaration of her uncle Christopher Buzeley, 
made upon his deathbed ! " 

Slowly she unfolded them one by one. One by one she 
read their contents. Her blood froze in her veins as she but 
too plainly understood their meaning. As she unfolded the 
last of these papers, a small white scrap fluttered out, and 
fell upon her dress. She picked it up. She read it ; then, 
starting to her feet, cried out as if she had been stung. 
What had she seen there to send that cold pang through 
her heart ; to make her eyes stand out so wildly from their 
sockets as she stared at the 'small white morsel she still held 
before her 1 What could those words mean 1 — words written 
in letters of fire, which scorched themselves into her brain I 

" Yes, he sleeps ! the dose is strong ! Helen heiress of 
Fern wold ! She must — she shall be mine 1" 

The so long dreaded hour had, then, overtaken him at last I 
Yes, in the very moment of his triumph 1 He had been 
allowed to go on in impunity to the very last, to approach with 

2 c 
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palpitatiiig heart nearer and nearer to the realiastkm of the 
all-deyouring desire of his life ; but at the Ter^r nsoment 
that he -would hmre stretched forth his hand to seize it, the 
Avenger of Blood had appeared to arrest him ! 

How was it he had not destooyed this sc^e accusing -wit- 
ness, when he had so carefully burnt, as he thought, every 
aorap of the paper on which he had so unconsciously writtmi 
his overwhelming thoughts 9 How is it that it »• some 
ttiflingoyersight whichalways be^^ys great crimes-^ vrangfat 
so small, one can only be astounded at the carelessness which 
has permitted it to escape) This witness had, no doubt, 
slipped into the folds 4»f that paper that same fatal night 
when, thinking he heard steps approaching, he hurriedly 
tlumat the torn scraps into the pocket where those papers 
lay against his wildly beating heart. When he afterwanb 
carefully burnt, as he thought, every one of these scraps, -diis 
one had escaped to bear witness against him ; when he bad 
once unfolded those papers, it bad yet obstinately renaained 
in its hiding-place, to speak aloud of his crime ; and, of ail 
the papers he had moved in his desk, these alone had ^dlen, 
and remained for Helen to pick them up and read them. 
Who can tell why it was so <»dered f 

As she now stood looking in horror at the aoeusing paper 
m hev hand, the burning blood mdied madly to her tenples. 
In ooe swift moment the awful truth fiariied upon h^ brain. 
Yes, she comprehended it all ! She saw the dark crime 
exactly as it had been committed, ^e remembered that 
dreadful ni^t too well ; she seemed to irfand as it were in 
that midnight room. All that had passed there she saw as 
plainly belore the eyes of her mind as if the had been an eye- 
witness to tiiat awful transaction. Even to the tones of her 
uncle's v<Hee, she heard them as plainly as if they still sounded 
in her ears. He was confessing the deceit he had practised ; 
he was imploring his friend to right the child he had betrayed. 
His &iend !'-— oh, it was too hornble to beur ! She clapped 
her hands in anguish above her head with a despairing cry 
for mercy, for pity ! 

But what should she do ! He would soon return ! he — 
her husband ! No ! no ! a thousand times no ! Not her 
husband ! a murderer I — the murderer of her uncle--->her 
own beloved uncle ! — ^he who, though be had wronged her^ 
would yet have done her justice at the last hour ! 
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Wliat should she do to this man 9 Should she give him 
up to justice 1 He to whom bat a few hours ago she 
had vowed before God's holy altar love, honour, obedience ; 
to stay by him for ever, for better, for worse 1 Oh, what 
should she do ? — ^what could she do 9 And then, she had not 
even the safeguard of his love 1 Oh, no ; he had never 
loved ber 1 it was not as ** Helen Brown " he had sued for 
and w(Mi her reluctant consent, but as Helen Buxeley, the 
mistress of Fernwold ! Mistress of Fernwold ! Did Fern- 
wold, then, no longer belong to Norman 3 Was he to lose 
it that it might go to enrich the murderer ? No, it never 
should. She would foree Mr. Templeton to keep the secret 
of her birth, on which condition alone she would keep the 
secret of his crime. Oh, &lae, deceitful heart ; now that 
danger again threatened that beloved head, her love burst 
forth again in all its might ; and she was ready to sacrifioo 
her future, everything, to save him from ruin — even ready 
to live with a murderer. But it was not to be — it never 
could have been. 

There w^re steps on the stairs — at the door ! He was 
coming. He entered the room— *one glance at Helen, as 
she now stood by the fire, looking at him with such a cold, 
glassy stare, froze him with dismay — ^his accusing heai*t 
seemed to die within him. Something told him the hour 
for discovery had come. His knees trembled so, he could 
scarcely walk up to where she stood. 

« Bo you know these papers 9 " she said, holding them 
out as he approached her, but without relaxing her gra^ on 
them. Her vcHce, how strange, how altered it was to liim ! 

''What are theyl I cannot see them, Helen, if you 
hold them so close. Let me have them to look at, and then 
I will tell you all about them," he said, in a voice almost 
choking with dread. 

" No, no ; you shaU not touch them; they belong to me !•— 
to me ! — though you have had them so long in your posseS"^ 
sion 1" 

<< Do you mean the certificates of your birth and baptism, 
and — ^your uncle's declaration? Yes," he said, trpng to 
gain time ; " but I knew, if you had them at the time 
that he died, you would never have been mine 1 And I so 
loved you, that thought was death to roe ! I meant you to 
have them at Pau ; that was why I had brought them with 

2 c 2 
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me. I had hoped that jon would have loved me enoagh to 
forgive me for having practised this deceit on you, for the 
sake of the maddening love I had for 700." 

**And do you think, Edward Templeton," she nsked 
slowly and deliberately, *^ that I will ever make use of these 
papers, or let others make use of them, to turn Norman, 
the upright, honourable Norman, out of the seat of his 
ancestors, ^to make way for a deceiver, a liar like you f No ; 
sooner than that ** 

" You must — ^you shall 1 ** he cried, in a paroxysm of 
dread and rage, as he saw her deliberately turn to the 
bright fire, and prepare to put them in the flames. ^ Let 
me have them ; they are mine now,** he almost screamed, as 
he tried to snatch them from her. '' Suppose I cannot trace 
the people who sold you to jour uncle, Helen, you must 
not, you shall not, destroy them ! * You are my wife ! mj 
wife 1 and everything belonging to yon is mine. Fool ! 
fool ! ** he said, seizing her by the arm ; " are yon still so 
mad as to prefer the man who struck you to the heart, to 
me, who have so long plotted and schemed to get you — ^you 
whom I have so long, so ardently loved 1 " 

" lioved me 1 Never, I hope. You loved Fernwold ! 
It was for Fernwold you have schemed and plotted your life 
through, not for me. And now see,** she said, as she put 
the papers into the fire with one band, and pressed them 
into the flames with the poker she held in the other, " this 
is the way those schemes shall end. To-morrow you can 
still proceed to Pau ; but if yon make one effort to bring to 
light the secret I have now buried in the fire, I will publish 
to the world, to every one, that you, Edward Templetou — 
you, my husband of a few hours old — ^you, the respected, 
honoured, happy bridegroom, are a felon ; inasmuch as you 
withheld property not your own, intrusted to you as a 
sacred charge ; and worse than a felon — a murderer — a 
midnight murderer — ^who locked yourself into your friend's 
bedroom, in order that you might destroy him in secret ; as 
soon as you had wrested his secret from him, under the vile 
pretence of helping him to make reparation for the injury 
he had done to me ! '* 

" A murderer ! " j&iiutly echoed the guilty man, his face 
becoming livid in its increasing pallor, as be quailed before 
the stern, searching eyes bent upon him, as this awful 
accusation was poured forth on his ear. " People will 
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thit)k, and with reason, too, that you are xnad, Helen ! 
What proof have you to bring against meV* he asked 
nervously, exerting liiinself to defy what he hoped was only 
an imaginary, or rather guess-work, accusation of her own 
brain. 

" Proofs 1 here are my proofs," she said, placing before 
his eyes the slip of paper on which he had tmced himself 
those criminating words that fatal night. ** This — this tells 
me all," she said ; " these are my proofs — not valid, per- 
haps, in a court of law, but enough for me. I have no need 
of your spoken words to tell me how it all happened.*' 

Mr. Templeton stared with all his might at the rag of 
paper she almost thrust into his face. He had recognized 
it instantly. Oh, what a crowd of horrible, torturing 
thoughts rushed into his mind as he looked at it ! All, all 
that passed that awful night came back to his brain in livid, 
burning light, as he stood there, staring vacantly at the 
paper I All the dread horror he had undergone seized him 
afresh ; and giving one heavy groan, he fell insensible on 
the floor. 

In vain Helen dashed water in his face, untied his neck- 
handkerchief. She found she must call for assistance. She 
rang the bell ; the waiter came. As soon as he understood 
what had happened, he summoned more aid. They laid him 
on the sofa, and a medical man was fetched in all haste. 
After some hours he recovered a slight consciousness ; but 
the medical man — he was an English surgeon, staying in 
the hotel — shook his head. 

*^ Is your husband in the habit of taking opium, madam V* 
he asked. " Oh, I beg your pardon ; they tell me this is 
your wedding-day I You cannot tell I How dreadful for 
you, poor young girl ! You must telegraph to some of your 
friends to come immediately to support you in this heavy 
afiBiiction." 

" I Will send for his sjster," replied Helen ; " I know she 
will come to me directly." 

"' Shall I despatch the message for you 1 ^ he asked 
kindly ; " it would be safer than trusting a servant." 

" Oh, thank you," said Helen ; " if you would be so kind. 
This is her address ; and pray add this message below, 'Let 
no one know of it but yourself and husband.' " 

Thesurgeon, like the greater part of his profession, was 
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diiereet man. Manj a fiital drama, manj a dreadfbl 
tragedy passes beneath the eyes of those who devote them- 
selves to alleviate the safTerings of their feUoir-oraataies ; 
but with thii one, as with many, unlesB ctfoamstaooes laid 
bare the intricacies of the plot to his knowledge, he never 
sought to mix himself up with the actors by any v<dantaiy 
act of his own — ^perhaps the very reason why a medical 
man is the most eagerly sought as a confidant for the 
troubles, the dread secrets, the diseases eating into the 
minds ai his patients, and oftener than diseases of the 
body, bringing their victims to the grave. It was not 
long before the surgeon who came to Helen's succour 
became aware <^ the reason which had dictated Mrs. 
Templeton's caution. Mrs. Haresden had not arrived ipdien 
her brother became quite d^irious ; and the awful ravings 
of his unsettled brain laid before the horror*stri(^ett 
listeners every detail of the awful night passed in the death* 
chamber of •Christopher Buxeley. 

Helen kept the door of that sick-room looked against all 
intruders. No one was allowed to share her dreadful vigil 
but the kind-hearted, pitying surgeon. He could not but 
admire the resolute scdf-ixjeaession, the courage, which even 
at this trying moment gave her the power to exert her 
every effort to ke^ her husband's dr^ui secret from every 
ear but his who had so iav(^ntarily surprised it. Thus, 
whilst Norman and Lilian took Louisa Wilson in their 
carriage through the streets of London, Uaaing witii the 
splendid devices of the Peace illuminations, whilst showers 
<k fiery stars rushed up to heaven and fell again in rain- 
bow hues to the earth, glowing tokens of a nation's 
rejoicing, Helen sat beside the pillow of her husband, 
scarcely once removed from a madman, listening to his 
fearful raviugSt which shook her soul with terror. 

When Mrs. Haresden arrived, her brother was a little 
quieter. Helen told her as much as she dared of what had 
taken place. She saw the sister was dreadfully shocked as 
it waS; and she wished, if possible, to keep the secret of his 
crime even from her. When Mrs. Haresden mentioned to 
the surgeon the state in which he was at her house but a 
few nights before, the large dose of opium he had taken to 
compose himself, the difference she had noted in him at 
various times, he began to comprehend, to its fall extent, the 
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heasvj vkitatioii wluoh had oTertakeu the ctimtnaly ewa m 
the hour of hia complete triiuiiph. 

A dreadM time the sad bride, the weeping ra^r, had of 
it This laat could sot but Ibel there was aomethiag a^wMl 
under all this wreichediie8& What it was, i^ hardiy dared 
to ask* The sarfeou warned her not to se^ to know; and 
Helen shook her head, when her eyes glanced iaqaivhigly 
towards her, a^ing the meaning of some hall^incoherent 
p^Hiase he ixttered. Towards the close of a fortnight he 
gradually became quiver, and sank from stnpor to stupor, 
into the last death-like trance from which he ne'ver rouaed. 

Yea! — Just three weeka from that smiling biidal mornings 
Edward Templeton had gone, to giye an aeeoont before that 
dread tribunal to which he had been, so suddenly, so awfully 
summoned, of those heavy misdeeds and feuliil crimes 
upon which no earthly jury had passed a verdiet, no earthly 
judge had pronounced a sentence I And who is there who 
dare pronounce upon the verdict, the sentence which aw«ited 
him from the awful lips <^ that Eternal Judge, who alone 
knew the extent of hia weakness, the strength of his tempta-> 
tion; the all-hurrying circumstances in whidi he was 
placed ; what resistance he had offered, or whether he 
yielded without a struggle. Before any one dam deeide, let 
them truthfully spaswer to themarives the queatioa. What 
would they have done if similarly plaoed ? And if they can, 
with a clear conscience^ hold thansalveB blam^ess 6i the 
slightest hesitation ; then, and not till then, let them tak« up 
the first stone, and cast it at him who bore svEir m mi» 
xiFE, the fearful, the inevitable punishment of his crime ! 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Mrs. Habesden took Helen home to her own house* 
Inhere was not even a question raised about her going to the 
house in Finsbury Square, where Mr. Templeton had so long 
resided, and which had been prepared for their return. 
This was quite natural It was not to be supposed that, 
considering the painful circumstances of her husband^s death, 
his widowed bride should not feel a great reluctance to reside^ 
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at any rate at first, in a boase which had now become her 
property through his death. Bat when Mr. John Templeton 
and Mr. Haresden met, to arrange the affitirs of their late 
brother and brother-in-lav, to look, over his papers and take 
possession of everything for his young widow, they were 
very much surprised to find no will, nor preparation of any 
sort for the fate which seemed as much unanticipated on hu 
own part as on that of others. They were still more 
surprised when they found Helen steadily refuse to take 
any share of the property which had now become so in* 
dubitably her own. No one could understand so strange a 
determination. All that she desired to have out of her late 
husband's house was the furniture which had been Temoved 
from her rooms in Sloane Sti*eet, and the same which 
Norman had sent from Fern wold. She particularly reqnest<sd 
that not one single article belonging to her husband should 
be added to these, as she should be under the x)ainful neces- 
sity of sending it back. All that she would receive was to 
be sent to some rooms she had taken for the purpose, in a 
small street leading out of Begent Street, and where she 
intended to go and live, as soon as they could be prepared to 
receive her. 

No one dared to gainsay her. Mrs. Haresden and her 
brother were deeply hurt that Helen should so steadily 
refuse to owe even the smallest help to their deceased 
relative. As for Mrs. Haresden, she scarcely recognized 
the sweet, gentle, amiable girl, for whom she had i^lt so 
absorbing, so afiectionate an interest. Even Mr. Wilson, 
who came up the moment he heard of her bereavement, to 
offer his help and consolation, scarcely knew her again. It 
seemed as if some dread horror were ever present to her, and 
if the name of Fernwold were mentioned in her presence, she 
shuddered visibly. Mr. Wilson had hoped to take her back 
to his mother and sister for a little change ; but she turned 
pale at the very proposition, and gave at once a decided 
and unanswerable negative, one which admitted of no 
gainsaying. 

** I never wish to see that place again,'* she said to Mr. 
Wilson. " It has been the source of too much misery to me 
to make such a thing desirable at any time." 

Mr. Wilson attributed this, and her other determination 
to live alone, to the first morbid feelings, the natural result 
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of the awful bIiocIc she had received, in the sudden and 
mysterious death of her husband. Nor was he wrong in one 
sense ; Helen's mind was at present so full of horror, she* 
could scarcely arrange her ideas. There was but one thought 
predominant in her mind ; the friend she had loved and 
trusted, she had found out to be a foul murderer ; and worse, 
more horrible still, that it was to obtain her as his wife that 
he had committed the dreadful crime. Never — never, 
would she touch one fai*thing' which came from him ! How 
could she tell how it had been obtained ) Never would she- 
claim Fernwold, which had been the bait to lure a human 
soul to perdition. " No 1 " she thought, now he is gone, the 
secret of my birth is buried for ever in my own heart ; no* 
voluntary act of mine shall ever reveal it ! Let Norman 
keep it as his inheritance, as if I were dead. I am virtually 
dead to every one, since I alone, on earth, know that the- 
heir of William Ruxeley still lives.** 

She resolutely examined the state of her finances. There 
was still the remainder of the sum she had inherited at her 
uncle*s death, about two hundred pounds ; and the cheque 
for one hundred, with which Norman had insisted on pre- 
senting her on her marriage-day. Then there were her 
jewels, the costly presents she had received from Norman 
and Lilian, and others of her friends who remembered her, 
when once again emerged from obscurity, to become the wife 
of a man so well to do in the world as Edward Temploton. 
These she got a tradesman to take of her, at a fair valuation ; 
and when she reckoned up what she had, she found that she- 
could manage very well, till the niue days* wonder at her 
strange, independent conduct, should wear off, and she shouldi 
be allowed, peaceably, once more to resume her old occu- 
pations. 

Norman and Lilian were both abroad when Helen re- 
turned to London. A day or two before her marriage had 
taken place, Norman had received a letter from the only 
remaining brother of his mother. He had long been living 
in Australia, when Norman so unexpectedly found the 
proofs of his parents* marriage ; and though Norman had 
written to his uncle to tell him what he knew would give 
him so much pleasure, and also of his succession to Fernwold, 
and his approaching marriage, he had as yet had no reason 
to suppose he had ever received his letter. He could not 
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tell wliether be were dead or alive, to rejoice in Ins nepliew's 
|Kood fortune, and the rebabilitaliion of his astec^s goed 
naeme. There was one verj good reason why Noraum had nofc 
jet received one token of his uncle's sympssthy. He had 
left Ausfcralia for some years, and was now living in the 
neighbourhood of Cologne, on a property belonging to hsi 
wife^ a Grerman lady, whom he had met and nmnied in 
Melbourne. It was by a mere chance he heard of his 
nepheVs accession to Femwold. He had seen m the pmpers 
the death of Christopfaer Huxley, and tibat liBan Grwf- 
thorp had taken his place at FemwoM ; but farther than 
this he had not known, the more so as all his efforts to 
discover what had become of his nephew — ^then abroad with 
Lord Morden — ^had equally failed. Now he wished Tery 
mach to see him and his young wife; and as he was not w^ 
Me to go to England himself, he wrote to ask bis nephew to 
come over to see him, and bring Lilian with him. There 
was going to be a grand fl^te on the banks of the RMne^ to 
end with a monster Beethoven concert ; he must come ; it 
was magnificent weather. There was room for him and his 
wife in their house, seaveely distant half a m^ from the 
^pot where the fl^te was to teke place. 

It was very difficnlt to penmade Lilian to leave London, 
«ven for a idiort time. At last i^e consented to go. She 
was in hopes Mrs. Chaffiaeh and her brother Edgar woM 
have been present at the IHe also. But at the eleventh 
hour Mr. Chaffinch was not very wdl, and ai coarse fins vrife 
was obliged to give up the pian she had Ibrmed of joining 
Lilian at Cologne. It was too late for LiMan to refuse to 
go, and she departed for Germany with her husband a few 
days after Helen's marriage, but very much out of sorts 
because Edgar Blake bad, all at once, found it was utterly 
impossible to go to Cologne now that his sister wonM not 
be there. He said it would be so imprudent, aad just the 
very thing to give rise to all sorts of scandalous stories g£ 
himself and l2lian. This last was very mtsoh put out with 
what she called his fastidiousness, and the result had been 
a quarrel between them. This estrangement, however, Lilian 
could not bear for long ; for scarcely was she in Germany, 
than she wrote to Edgar, to say how sorry she was there had 
been any misunderstanding between them, and she hoped 
when she returned he would come and see her, and resume 
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ihe fixytiag of frieiidabip which had now become, as it were, 
part of her daily life ; she oonld not bear to think she had 
interrapted, of her own accord, the good tinderstaiiding 
which had existed so long between them. 

It was a strange letter to write to a yoang man who had 
already been the cause of so much trouble, annoyance, and 
dread to her, more especially after her volnntary promise to 
Helen, and the reason she gave as a pledge for her keeping 
it* Bnt i^e had truly said in h^ letter, Edgar's misnamed 
friendly attentions had become quite necessary to her ; not 
th«t she wanted for admiration, or partners, or friends, 
wherever she went ; bnt there was such an attraction in 
the excitement of stolen interviews ; waking to plan ; 
writing-x-expecting a letter t She could not give it up. 
^ There was no harm in it," she constantly repeated to 
herself ; " it was a very natural friendship between her and a 
ycMing man who had once been a candidate for her love. 
Why, because she was married, should she quarrel with the 
man she had not accepted 9" She foi^t, in her one-sided 
argument^ that whilst she was free to choose, she had 
scorned every advance Edgar had made ; and now that she 
was married to the very man she had preferred to him, she 
feikt as if the rejected one had alone ever i^ypreciated her. 
In proportran as her thoughts on this score became more 
perverted, the more she thought her husband har^ severe, 
exacting; the more she became determined to misunderstand 
him, to misinterpret all he said and did. ^le could not 
attribute his dislike to her dear friend Kate to any other 
reason than absurd caprke or jealous whim ; and before she 
had l)eeii a year married to the man i^ had so idolized, 
when she thought every one was trying to prevent her from 
having him, she thought him neither more nor less than a 
moat cruel tyrant. 

This was a dreadful state of things. The whole extent of 
such a disastrous conclusion was not known to Norman. She 
was certainly dreadfully irritable and petulant,— either un- 
reasonably angry or bursting into floods of tears. Helen's 
marriage had been a fine theme of distraction for her! 
Whilst the preparations for it lasted, she had seemed quite 
herself again, — full of spirits and enjoyment, and remarka- 
bly amiable. Bnt that once over, Norman saw she would 
fast relapse into her old state; and so he had insisted on the 
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change, and, ovemiling every objection, had taken her off to 
pay his uncle the visit he so much desired. 

They had not heard from Helen when they left London. 
They were not very much surprised at this. She was, no 
doubt, enjoying herself so much ; and when ];)eople were tra- 
velling, there was not much time for writing. Thcy^would 
hear, no doubt, before very long. It was only during the 
fete, about a week after their arrival in Germany, that 
Not man heard that Mr. Templetou had been taken ill in 
Paris, and that they had not gone on fai*ther. The fnend 
who informed him could not tell him much ; but he did not 
think it could be anything serious, as Mrs. Templeton bad 
w^ritten to ask Mrs. Haresden to join them in Pans. Nor- 
man was very much shocked and surprised, on his return to 
England about the end of July, to hear that Mr. Templeton 
was dead, and Helen, now a widow, had returned to London. 
Shocked at the suddenness of such an awful occurrence, and 
surprised that Helen herself had not written to tell him of 
it, which, considering the terms on which they had parted, 
lie had felt he had almost a right to expect from her. Wliy 
he had not heard it from others, he could well understand. 
Had it happened in London, every one would have known 
it, and have been eager to tell him. As it was, it seemed 
as if the majority were as shocked and startled as himself. 

As soon as he did hear the news, he left Lilian to give 
the orders to the workmen, who were coming to pack the 
furniture they had brought with them, for their return to 
Fern wold, and set off for Gordon Square directly. He found 
Mrs. Haresden at home, and was so shocked with all she 
told him of her brother's death and of Helen's strange deter- 
mination, that he could not but think her mind was verv 
much affected by her sad bereavement, and that it would 
not be wise or kind to present himself suddenly before her. 
In this conclusion Mrs. Haresden quite agreed, and Norman 
wrote to Helen, telling her, that as soon as she would let 
him know she was able and desirous to see him, he would 
come to her ; and begging her that she would not long delay 
sending for him, as nothing but a regard for the deep sorrow 
from which he heard she was suffering so acutely, could have 
prevented him from going at once to offer her the sympathy 
of his brotherly affection and once more the shelter of his 
home. 
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When Norman returned to Belgrave Square, he found the 
workmen already busy in the house. A few days would see 
them again at Fernwold How he longed for the peaceful 
happiness of its seclusion, hoping, as he did, that now Helen 
would not refuse to go with him. He went into the room 
he had used, during his stay in town, as a sort of study or 
writing-room, and there he found Edward Mount, once his 
uncle's, now his own, confidential servant, very busy, laying 
out some papers from the drawers of his bureau, ready for 
his master to look at, before they were packed. When 
Norman entered the i*oom, he looked at what he was about, 
tore up some of the papers he did not want^ and handed him 
others to put away in the box waiting to receive them. 

Whilst the man was gone out of the room for some letters 
and papers in his master's dressing-room, Norman took up a 
packet, and, after inspecting it, was going to lay it down, 
when his attention was attracted by a piece of folded paper, 
which had evidently been very much crumpled or twisted, 
though since carefully smoothed out. He could not think 
what it was, so he took it out to ascertain. His face grew 
pale as he read — his heart cold. It was the note Helen had 
written to Mr. Templeton, asking him to come and see her, 
as Lilian had got herself entangled in a dreadful scrape, out 
of which he alone could retrieve her — save her from ruin and 
Norman from lasting unhappiness. The unfortunate young 
man looked at the date of the note, it was written the very 
day before Helen had told him of her engagement. He sat 
down on his chair, or rather he dropped into it ; he hid his 
face in his hands, and began to think. Bit by bit, every 
link in the chain of evidence formed itself in his brain. 
Yes; that note was written the very evening he had thought 
he had seen Lilian return from Helen's house ! It was, then, 
true, though she had so firmly denied it! she had just 
returned from imploiing her assistance, and not only had 
recourse to falsehood to escape the detection she dreaded, 
but also to scandalous invective and accusation of the verv 
friend whom she had just begged to save her, and which 
had provoked that painful interview between himself and 
Helen. 

His head whirled, his brain seemed on fire. In what 
mesh of dissimulation and disgrace had Lilian entangled 
herself, and him also 1 Could it be possible, that the wording 
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of Helen's note conTejed the meaning that she married Mr. 
Templetou on purpose to free Lilian 9 Oh^ it could never 
be ; and yet, read it as he would, that fbarful eoavicikm 
would force itself upon him. 

His servant returned, not only with the papers he had 
been to fetch, but also with some letters just come in. from 
the second country delivery. He was surprised to find his 
. master, whom he had but a few minutes ago left in his osnal 
calm state, now looking so agitated, that he could not help 
asking him if he could get him anything. 

** No, Edward — no,'* he replied ; " only to be quiet a little. 
Put the letters down beside the desk ; I will ring when I 
want you. Stay,** he exclaimed, as Edward Mount prepax«d 
to leave the room ; " do you know anything of this piece of 
paper 1" he said, showing him the note he had been reading. 

^ Yes, sir, I da I took it out of your waistcoat-pocket 
that morning you told me to put it away, and I thought it 
might be something of consequence, so I smoothed it oat, 
and put it in that bundle with the other papers." 

** That will do, Edward," said Norman, who, once again 
left alone, fell into a maze of the moat distracting thoughts. 
It mattered little to him where the paper came from. 
Edward Mount's account of it threw but little light on that 
point to him. There it was, a damning proof of Lilian's 
folly, treachery, falsehood, ingratitude 1 What should he 
do i what could he do ? Should be go and find Lilian, and 
tax her with it 9 or should he see Helen finit, and ask her 
for an explanation 1 This last seemed the moat reaaonable 
plan. He remembered that Lilian was not very well just 
now. The shock which the discovery of her folly would be 
to her might prove very injurioua Yes, he would wait 
till he had seen Helen ; it was by fiur the most judicioua 
plan. 

After walking about the room for some time, aa if the 
bodily exertion counterbalanced the emotion of hia mind, he 
went towards the table and took up the letters. Two or 
three were of no consequence, and he soon put them down 
again. One he took up was a foreign letter, in a strange 
cramped handwriting. Who could write to him from abroad) 
He looked at the post-mark, it was so faint he could hardly 
make it out ; at length the characters resolved themselvea 
into the small word " Pau." 
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He opened the letter, wonderiDg who od earth could 
write to him from a place where, he was certain, he did not 
possess one living friend. All at once, he remembered that 
it was at Pau his uncle William had died 1 He tore the 
letter open ! What new perplexing thing was he going to 
discover ? what fresh villany 1 what next train of falsehood 
and treachery 1 

He devoured the contents <^ the letter with eager avidity I 
the strange, cramped characters in which it was written 
did not stop him. He was too much excited not to be able 
to surmount every obstacle to his becoming master of its 
purport, for the words seemed to turn themselves into his 
tnun. As he read he seemed rooted to the spot! The 
blood receded to his heart ; a dull stupefaction seized him ! 
Could he have understood the letter rightly 1 He would 
read it again 1 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

** Moirsi£U£,— When, fourteen years ago, you commanded me never 
to seek to know what bad become of you, never to seek to communicate 
with you again, I was very far from thinking that, to-day, I should 
disobey yon. 

*" I do not write now to tell you that the large sum you gaw tne for 
swisaring to the death of your brother's child, Intrueted to my care, was 
insufficient to recompense me for the frightful perjury of which I waa 
then guilty ; but to implore you, if that child is still living, to do her 
justice in this world, as you would hope for mercy in the next. 

** Moorieur, I am on a death- bed of the moit frightful agony. The 
very money, which was the prize of my crime, hM robbml me of my 
life. Dishonest, and impatient for my oeath, my own children have 
helped to bring me to the state of agony to which I am now reduced. 
It IB whilst lingering in the torments of body the most frightful, that I 
have endured an agony of soul which no torments <^ the future 
hell, which already gapea ite mouth to receive me, can ever surpass^ 
perhaps ever equal. The good father, our reverend cur^, who now 
writes this for me, has told me that the only way to prove a true 
repentance, and gain absolution for a frightful crime, is to repair, aa 
xnntih as liee in our power, the injury we have done. 

" It is, indeed, my only chance of paordon I can have in this life, and 
in the life eternal, now opening before me ! Oh, I implore of you, on 
my knees, my two hands stretched out in an agony of supplication 
towards that Heaven against which I have so frightfully sinned, reject 
not my prayer ! It would only be to plunge roe the deeper into the 
eternal torments into which you have already led me by your tempta^ 
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tions. Kender jostice to the poor orpban, if she still lives, aod oh ! 
when she knows all, beg of the poor little Helen, so pretty — so 
gracious, so good she was — not to curse me, who once loved her as 
•dearly as I loved my own children. Oh no ; do not let her curse me! 
The curse of God is already on me, and He alone knows how heavily 
it weighs me down, down to the lowest. 

" Monsieur, you alone can repair the injury I have helped to inflict 
on the innocent orphan. I conjure you, by all most sacred in Heaven, 
by all most horrible in hell, restore her tQ her rights, and restore to 
my unfortunate and lost soul that pardon and peace it can never know, 
if you refuse to accede to my ardent prayer. Know that if you refosfr 
the prayer of my supreme agony, God will search you out and visit 
year fearful crimes on your head. Crimes doubly frightfnl, for you 
-will have refused to help my soul out of the torments into which yea 
have helped to plunge it. 

*' Before this reaches you I shall be no more ; so thai it is from 
beyond the tomb that my voice now cries to you, idiploring you to 
draw me out of the torments of that purgatory to which I am now 
hastening. Oh, do not remain deaf to my prayer, lest Grod should 
visit upon you such unrelenting hardness to an immortal and lost soul.'* 

Such was the letter which Norman now held in his hand, 
read and re-read till the words swam before his bewildered 
gaze. It was evidently addressed to his uncle in the belief 
that he was still alive. It was signed by the woman who, 
it won Id appear from her own account, had charge of the 
little Helen Huxeley at the time of her father's death, and 
was countersigned by the cur6 of Pau, aud attested before 
the mayor. There was not the slightest doubt of its 
■authenticity, nor did there for one moment the slightest 
suspicion of the veracity of its tale form itself in the honour- 
able mind of Norman Ruxeley. No ; he saw it all. Helen, 
the wronged, the persecuted Helen, driven out of her own 
inheritance, her own home, by tlie folly of those who harl 
usurped her place ; forgiving every injury, ready to help in 
•every distress those who had most misunderstood and 
insulted her ! Oh, it was frightful to think of ! It was 
more, almost, than he could bear. Thought succeeded 
thought fast crowding in his mind ; he was wellnigh beside 
himself with remorse and anguish. He determined to go at 
once to Helen, cany her the letter, beg her pardon, restore 
everything to her, and then 

Ah, then What next ? He knew not, he cared not, 

so long as justice was done to the wronged. It would be 
time afterwards to think of himself, of his wife, of his 
unborn child. His wife ! his child ! — aud then he took up 
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Helen's note to Mr. Templeton. At . what a time had the 
knowledge of the wrong done to Helen found him out? 
Was there really anything upon earth left for him to live 
for? 

ELis head seemed distracted ; he could not even form one 
idea. One sole, absorbing thought seemed to possess him — 
that was to see Helen immediately. He would no longer 
wait for her answer to the note he had written to ask her 
leave to come and see her ; the news he brought her would 
he more than ample apology for his impatience. He took 
up Helen's note to Mr. Templeton, and the foreign letter^ 
and putting both in his pocket, was preparing to leave the 
room, when he heard the quick, light step of his wife coming 
along the passage. He sprang to the door to bolt it. It 
was already too late — Lilmn was in the room. 

*' Well, I am sure 1 " she began, totally unobservant of 
the agitated state in which he was ; " I thought you were 
out, Norman. It is too bad of you to leave me to look 
after the workmen myself ! " 

^^You might have found me here, Lilian^ if you had 
wanted me," he said. " I have not been out ; but I am 
^oing out now, directly." 

^* Going out, Norman 1 — where are you going ? Do you 
know it is nearly six o'clock, and we are going out to 
dinner at half-past seven) You will never be home in 
time." 

" You had better go alone, then, Lilian, and make some 
excuse for me. I am not much in a mood for dining with 
strangers to-night; besides, I must see Helen before another 
hour passes." 

" Going to see Helen, Norman 1 now ? I never heard of 
43uch a thing ; you seem to think of no one else but Helen !" 

** I suppose it .is to make up for your never thinking of 
her at all," replied Norman bitterly. " You seem to forget 
through what a£Qdction she has passed since you last saw 
her. I should have thought a little kindly feeling towards 
one who has done so much for you would have prompted you 
to go and see her at once." 

*' I don't see that she has done so very much for me," 
answered Lilian, pouting, '^but what we have repaid her amply. 
I am sare no one could have had more attention paid her 
than she had at her marriage ; and such presents, too ! Kshe 

2 D 
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for Mr. Templeton told her you were engaged to Helen 
when cousin Christopher died, or she would never have 
allowed you to stay at Femwold ; at that time she never 
wanted me to be your wife — tried all she could to prevent 
it. I suppose she foresaw what a wretched life I should 
lead of it with you. I am sure I wish with all my heart 
you had married her instead of me I You know cousin 
Christopher wanted you to marry her 1*' 

Norman did not reply to Lilian's last wish. He was too 
deeply absorbed even to have noticed it. Could it be 
possible that Helen had loved him as Lilian said 1 Was it 
that feeling which had caused the cold restraint which had 
at one time so deeply estranged her, when she saw that he 
was giving away his affections to Lilian ? No, no ; it was 
madness to think of it. It was only another of Lilian's 
random accusations, perhaps to cloak the very obligation 
under which she was to Helen. 

''Lilian,? he said suddenly, ''did Helen ^end that 
thousand pounds in paying any of your debts? Has she 
ever paid any debts of yours 1 " 

Lilian turned scarlet, and then pale. " What makes you 
ask such a question, Norman ?" she said, not knowing what 
answer to make. 

" Sit down, Lilian," he said ; " I have a great deal to tell 
you and to ask you. I did not mean to say anything to 
you till I had seen Helen. Now I feel I must have the 
truth from your own lips 1" 

Lilian was glad to sit down. Her limbs trembled beneath 
her ; her heart grew cold. Norman must have found out 
all about her debt to Robins, she thought ; who could have 
told him ? 

"Did Helen pay that thousand pounds away for you, 
Lilian V* he again asked, in a grave, sad voice. 

" No ! " she answered, gaining courage from his still 
referring to the money spent before she had seen Helen 
that evening. " I have not the least idea what she did 

with it r 

" How came you to know that she had spent it, Lilian 1" 
" Because she told me herself," replied Lilian, taken 

unawares. 

" That same evening you had been to see her, Lilian, and 

you told me you had not ; and gave me so very true and 

2 D 2 
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satisfactory a reason for not calling there at all,** he said 
sarcastioall J. ** Fool that I was, to let a parcel of deoeit* 
fol women blind me as they did to her purity, her honour, 
and her truth !** 

" Then Helen told you I had been there ! What a burn- 
ing shame !** returned Lilian ; *' and she knew so well that 
I did not want you to know.*' 

^ Did not want me to know what, Lilian ? that she had 

Edd a debt of eight hundred pounds for you, to your maid 
obins, — a debt which you incurred by paying the debts of 
honour, so called,*' he added bitterly, " of a young man whom 
I have desired you never to ask to this house 1 Besides, on 
what footing are you with him, that he dare ask such a 
service of my wife ?" 

** Oh ! this is infamous treachery on Helen's part," she 
exclaimed. ''I never heard of anything so abominable. 
But it is just like her vile duplicity, her ti^eachery." 

" Stay, Lilian, before you accuse her who has always been 
your best friend, of the worst of crimes. Helen is perfectly 
ignorant at this moment that I know one single transaction 
either of that evening, or any which may have taken place 
before. I discovered it by the merest accident ; and when 
Helen knows in what manner, she will be as deeply grieved 
about it as you are justly alarmed." 

" It is all very fine telling me that, Norman ; but I have 
not the least doubt that she managed you should know it, 
on purpose to ruin me, all the time she pretended so much 
affection for me; it is the most infamous thing I ever heard. 
I, who so begged and prayed of her to stay with me 
when she had no home, no friends to go to ; and she might 
have been living with us now but for her abominable 
temper." 

" I know you were very kind to her, and very, very kind 
to me, Lilian, when both Helen and myself were orphans 
and outcasts on the world. That remembrance alone would 
make me forgive much in you that I could not otherwise 
forgive in another. Besides that, I have so much to ask 
forgiveness for myself. I shall never forget that, but for 
your kindness, I should never have returned to Femwold, 
never have been stimulated to search for those papers which 
restored me to more than life! This alone would nuike 
me forgive you what no husband could, or should, unless 
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his couscience tells him, as mine does, that it is, perhaps, as 
much my fault as it is yours ; I, who have left you exposed 
to an influence and temptation from which I should have 
exerted my authority to rescue you/* 

"What do you mean, Norman?" asked Lilian. "How 
did I bring you back to Eemwold 1 I thought you came 
back of your own accord." 

" Did you not send me the money for my outfit and mess- 
entrance, Lilian, at a time when I had no other friend to 
help me 9 It was because you did that, I thought you 
might have been in some want of ready money, sending me 
so large a sum at that time, and that Helen had lent you 
the thousand pounds to set you right again." 

" I never sent you any money, Norman. I did not even 
know you wanted any then." 

" Did you not acknowledge you had sent me that thou- 
sand pounds, Lilian, the first time I saw you again ?" 

" No, most certainly not," she replied. " You would 
insist it was my gift, and I got tired of contradicting you. 
I scarcely knew what you meant at the time — scarcely cared 
for anything, fool that I was, but that you had come back 
again to me." 

" Do you mean to say, then, Lilian, that you did not give 
Mr. Templeton those thousand pounds to give to me when I 
came to Grassymore ?" 

" No," she answered ; " whoever did that, it was not I. I 
am not going to take credit for an act which was none of mine." 

" It must have been Helen, then, who was so generous, 
fool, idiot, and blind, that I have been I Well might she 
say that she had bestowed it where not the slightest return 
was ever likely to be made for it. But there ^all be repa- 
ration at least for all the injustice I have done her." 

" I can't see what injustice you have done her, Norman. 
It was her own fault if she did not tell you it was she who 
gave yon that money. • Now that you know it you can easily 
repay it." 

" What am I to repay her with, Lilian 1 I, who have not 
a shilling in the world to call my own ; how can I repay 
ber such a sum as a thousand pounds 1" 

" Good gracious, Norman ! You don't mean to say you 
are ruined 1 What do you mean 1" exclaimed Lilian, dread* 
fully alarmed by his manner, and the tone of his voice. 
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" Simply this, Lilian: tbat we bave been living in a lionse 
and on a property that belonged to another. We have no 
more right to Femwold than the man who drives yonr 
horses. I have just learnt, within the last boor, tbat Helen 
is the danghter of my uncle William, and, consequently, 
entitled to Femwold before either yon or I can assert any 
claim to it.** 

** Oh, what nonsense, Norman ! Does Helen tell yon 
this ? I never heard of such a falsehood ! There was only 
wanting this to crown all she has done before."* 

'' Helen knows nothing at all aboot it, Lilian; and I have 
only to destroy a letter I have jnst received from France in 
order to keep this a profoond secret from every one. It is 
not likely another letter shoold come from the same person 
as this; she was dying when she wrote it — vanst be dead 
now,— and with h^ died, no doubt, the last living witness 
to the perjury my uncle Christopher committed when he 
produced proofs of her death.*" 

** Oh, Norman !*' cried Lilian, starting up, ** why don't 
you destroy it, then 7 Helen will be none the worse if she 
never knows it. She does not dream of such a thing, and 
you can give her as much money as she can possibly want, 
so that she need not be a governess again. It will be so 
dreadful not to have any money : no carriage, no horses; 
never go out to parties. Oh, Norman, do, do destroy it ! no 
one will ever find it out." 

Norman caught hold of Lilian's arm, which she ha^ 
stretched out towards the letter he now held in his hand. 
He held her gently, but firmly, for an instant, looking her 
full in the &ce. He sighed deeply as he relaxed his gra^ 
and set her arm free. 

" Dishonest as well as dishonourable ! Oh, Lilian, Lilian ! 
how have you fiillen from all I so fondly believed you !" 

'' Don't go," implored Lilian, seeing him take up his hat 
and move towards the door. " Oh, do wait till to-morrow 
morning; it is so, so frightful. Helen will have everything. 
Oh ! no, don't — pray don't tell her yet !" 

" Is this the way you would repay her for having rescued 
you from so disgraceful a transaction as the one in which yon 
were so lately entangled, all through your absurd trifling with 
ayoung man for whom I know you really never had the smallest 
particle of regard ? You have allowed him and his sister so 
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to warp your jadgment, Lilian, that 70a can no longer dis- 
tinguisJi right from wrong. But it will be bo no longer. 
When your precious friend, Kate Chaffinch, knows you are a 
beggar, and no longer the rich, the considered Mrs. Huxeley, 
the lady of Femwold, yon will see what a difference it will 
make in her affection for you ; and as for her brother, you 
will see, when he finds you can no longer pay his debts for 
him, how soon his admiration of you will be extinguished. 
But I have not done with him yet. He has yet to reckon 
with me for having dared to in^)ose upon my wife — ^for pre- 
suming to make her the dupe of his false adulation. What- 
ever I forgive you, I have not forgiven him ; and I promise 
you he shall have a lesson from me which he will not soon 
forget" 

Lilian was too much stupefied with all she had heard to 
find an answer readily ; and before she could collect her 
thoughts Norman had left the room and the house. There 
she sat where he had left her, perfectly bewildered. The 
only thought she could frame was that Norman would fight 
a duel with Edgar, and that she would have the blood of the 
one or the other on her head. 

" Oh, nonsense ! " she said at last, rousing herself ; " men 
don't fight duels nowadays. I dare say, too, he only said 
it to frighten me. But I am glad he told me he was going 
to see Edgar. I will go at once and warn him that Norman 
knows all, and then he can go awa/ out of his reach for a 
little while. I will go whilst Norman is out ; it will be 
better than writing. I can put off going to the Thomhills ; 
I shall write and say I am ill Oh ! I am ill. How my 
head and face bum — ^and my hands and feet, how cold they 
Are 1" 

She sat down at Norman's desk, and taking up a sheet ot 
note-paper, wrote two or three lines very rapidly. She then 
rang for the servant, and when he appeared she gave him the 
note and told him to see that it was carried directly to its 
address. He was then told to fetch a cab immediately. 

" Oh, who can that be 1 " she exclaimed impatiently, as a 
loud double knock thundered at her door. " Go and say I 
am out. Quick ! quick ! I can see no one this afternoon ; 
I must go out." 

But it- was too late. Mrs. Chafiinch was already in the 
<lrawing-room ; and Lilian, when she heard who it waa» 
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went up stAin at onoe. Perhaps she could find cot hom 
her whether Edgar was likelj to be at home when she got 
there.* 

'^ Dearest Uliany*^ cried her friend, kisong lier most 
affectionately, *^1 could not resist coming to see yon on 
mj way lunne. I did so long to see jon. again. How did 
you enjoy yourself at Cologne t But I can*t stay long, for 
I have promised to go round to Edgai's badielor quartern 
and take him on to dime with us at the deanery. It was so 
naughty of you to be engaged to the Thomhills to^ght ; 
yon ought to hare come to me.** 

Then Edgar would .not be at home, thought Lilian. 
Kerer mind ; the would write and tell him she must see 
him. He must be at home in his lodgings in the morning. 
Hhe could get away, she knew, after breakfiwt, without 
Norman's knowing where she was going. 

** I am not going out at all to-night, Kate," she said to her 
friend ; ^ I am not well enough. And then Norman said he 
could not go with me ; he is gone out, and I dare say he 
won't be b^k till all the hours of the night." 

'' Not well ! I am very sorry to hear that, dearest lilian. 
And now I look at you, yon do seem very ill Your cheeks 
are flushed, and your eyes look quite wild. What have you 
been doing 1 This won't do, you know ; we must hare you 
take more care of yourself." 

''Oh, Kate, Elate !" cried Lilian, bursting into tears, 
''something dreadful has happened Norman has had a 
letter to-day to tell him that Helen is really the daughter 
of his uncle William, and he is gone to tell her ; and we are 
not to live at Femwold any more, and I shall have no more 
carriage, nor anything else. Oh 1 it is so horrible ! " 

" My dear Lilian, it can't possibly be true. This must be 
some invention of Helen's own contrivance. I thought it 
very odd that she would not take a farthing that belonged to 
her by right of her marriage. I suppose she was meditating 
this 1 " 

" Ob no, Kate ; she knows nothing about it. There was 
a letter came from France, it seems— one she has not seen, for 
Norman said she knew nothing about it, and no one but him- 
self did then, for the writer of it was since dead. I really 
can't understand much about it ; but it is so dreadful 1 I 
wanted him to destroy the letter and say nothing about it^ 
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and give lots of money to Ellen. I am sure it is so much 
better Norman should keep Fernwold.** 

" Does not Mrs. Templeton know it, then ? " asked Kate 
Oha£5nch, musing. 

"No; but she soon will, for Norman is just gone to tell 
her now ; he has taken the letter with him. I know it is 
all too tnie, for Norman says the letter was from the woman 
who had her when Mr. William Buxeley died. Oh yes, it 
is all quite true ; and she will have Fernwold and all belong* 
ing to it." 

" Perhaps she wont*t take Fernwold from him/* suggested 
Mrs. Chaffinch ; *' she has so much regard for him. And yet 
that could scarcely be. Such an estate and fortune are not 
so easily refused. Perhaps she will keep him to manage the 
estate for her. Did he say what he proposed to do in case 
she asked him to remain and look after the property for her ] *^ 

" Oh no, no ; he said nothing. But I know quite well we 
shall not remain at Fernwold, and that Norman will have no 
peace till he has given up every farthing to her. He says 
we have wronged her too much already, and he will not, I am 
certain, accept anything from her. I don't know what we 
shall do ; and whatever mamma will say I don't know. I can't 
think why he didn't destroy that letter, and then no one need 
have known anything about it. I did so beg and pray of him 
to bum it, and not to say anything to any one about it." 

** I am sorry," said Mrs. Chaffinch stiffiy and rather coldly 
to her * dearest Lilian,' " that you should have offered sucli 
very questionable advice to Mr. Euxeley ! Of course, if 
Mrs. Templeton is the I'eal owner of Fernwold, there is no 
doubt she ought to have it. I am very sorry for you, Lilian; 
but of course you can't expect to keep what does not belong* 
to you. I shall be happy to do all in my power to get Mr. 
Chaffinch to help your husband to do something for himself ; 
but I doubt whether he would like, in his position, to exert 
himself much in fiivour of a man whose wife shows so very 
lamentable a want of principle ; he might doubt Mr. 
Ruxeley's being afc all times able to resist so injurious aa 
influence on his every-day life. Who would have thought 
Helen was heiress of Fernwold after all? How very 
strangely things have happened ! And «he just lefl a 
widow ! I am sorry I cannot stay longer with you, Lilian ; 
but I must go to fetch Edgar, or he will think I am lost^ 
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Qood-b^e ! I hope Mr& Templeton won't be too bard upon 
yon for all her monej that yoa have tipent ance yoa so 
wTODgfoUj took posaeanon <rf Ferawold ! I moat aay I 
always thought you spent it very lecideasly. Of ooorae, yoa 
will have to aocoont for every penny. Dear ! dear ! how 
straage ! and how very diaagreeable it must be to 70a I ^ 

And Mra. Chaffinch waa gone. Lilian kwked at her 
stately exit with a kind of aatirical surprise. Even whilst 
her quondam afibetionate ffiendwaa tweaking ahe bad foH 
her heart changing to a sort of stony indifference and 
defiance of the worid and fortune. As aoon as the door 
closed on her viritor, ihe sat down and wrote a few wovds 
to Edgar, telling him she would be at his rooma in the 
Haymarket aa soon as she could get away in the monung, 
and he was on no account to go out, for she had something 
to tell him of the very greatest importance to himael£ 



CHAPTER XXXTX. 

Whew his father and his aunt had returned to Foxgrove, 
in order to be near Mrs. Arthur Hammond, Edgar Blake 
had taken lodgings in the Haymarket for the rest of the 
season. He did not see why he should go and bury himself 
down in the country whilst there was so much going on in 
town ; besides which, he found his liaison with Lilian much 
too profitable to be abandoned ; and though he had not seen 
her as yet since her return from Germany — ^they had only 
been back two days— he did not mean to delay paying her 
the visit for which she had so anxiously entreated, as he 
had again contracted some debts he was not quite prepared 
to meet, and he had no doubt that with a few soft words he 
inight induce her to forget the fright she had endured on 
hb account, and help him to some more money. He was 
even then out on an errand concerning these brilliant pro- 
jscts, anxious to find some money-lender who would be 
inclined to give most on so good a security as her jewels 
■'^ould be, if he was obliged to fall back upon the suggestion 
*? her of pawning them for hia benefit. He was still 
aosent on his honourable expedition when his sister arrived 
^ take him home with her to the deanery, as had been 
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j^eed between them. She had no one to blame but herself 
for the disappointment of not finding him at home. She 
was intentionally fall a quarter of an hour before the time she 
had fixed for him to be ready. It was by no desire of his 
she should enter his rooms to wait for him, as she now 
prepared to da 

Had he Anticipated such a move on Kate's part, he would 
most certainly have carried off the key of his room, then she 
could not have gone in, where he could least wish her to 
remain alone. At any rate, he would have taken out and 
put in his pocket the key of a small bureau standing in a 
recess near the fireplace. Kate had not been long in the 
room before she spied the treacherous key, no longer a 
faithful guardian of its master's property, but a vile betrayer 
of its trust. 

It was not the first time that Kate had profited by 
carelessness on her brother's part to become mistress of his 
secret engagements or correspondence. It was with the 
greatest nonchalance and unconcern she now sat down, after 
deliberately unlocking the bureau, and began inspecting its 
contents. 

The very first letter she lighted upon was that letter 
which Lilian had written to him from Germany. How 
Edgar had come to put it in there, instead of burning it, as 
he generally did letters which could compromise him in any 
way, was a mystery. It was most certain he did not know 
himself that it was still in existence, and would have been 
as much annoyed as his sister was surprised to find so 
voluminous a note in Lilian's handwriting addressed to her 
brother. She was yet more surprised when she read its 
contents, and grew first very red and then quite pale with 
anger. 

** Well, this is a pretty discovery to make, certainly!" she 
said to herself ^ No less than a love a£fkir between him 
and a woman who has no longer any position in society to 
lose. What madness in Edgar 1 and who would have 
believed it 9 He who has pretended to find so much fault 
with her ever since they have been in town, and has gone 
where he was certain to meet her with so much reluctance ; 
would not even speak to her or dance with her until I in- 
sisted on it, that he might not bring about an open breach 
between the families. And he, all the time, pretending to 
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IfO 80 mncb in love with Mrs. Oaaooigne ! I oertainhr did 
think that rather a preposterous affidr, seetnff she is so much 
older than he is. Bat there is no aeooonting for tastes, and 
she is certainly a superior woman, still good-looking; with 
good connections, and a Tery handsome jointure. I did not 
think it was, after all, soch a Tery bad affidr lor him. Bot 
this ! why it is ruination staring him in the fiioe ! If that 
iire-eater Mr. Norman Rnxeley gets hold of any dae to this 
]»recioas correspondence, there will be no saving ESdgar fpam 
the moiit dreadfnl esclandre. €rood Heavens ! and he to be 
carrying this on beneath my veiy eyes ! Bat here he 
comes,*' she said, as, rising finom the bnreaa and locking it 
up, she went and sat down near the table, waiting for her 
brothel's appearance. 

He came springing up the stairs three or four steps at a 
time, and was not a little vexed to find Kate waiting in his 
room. He had not thought she premeditated sach a thing, 
when she had so insisted on coming to fetch him, nor dreamt 
but what she would have been true to her time. Had she bat 
been punctual, she would have found him waiting for hex: 

As soon as he entered the room he saw that something 
was the matter, and he had only to glance at the accosing 
letter in her hand to know of what sort was the storm now 
brewing for him. He never possessed much moral couzage 
at any^ time, and never when his sister Kate wore the 
expressive look which now darkened her handsome coon- 
tenanoe. 

" You should not be so careless, Edgar," she said to him« 
** aM leave such letters as these on your chimney*pieoe. I 
took it up thinking it was an invitation to some party at 
Mrs.^ EuxeleyX little expecting to find it such a letter as 

w "tf* ^ ^^ ^^^ ^"^*''' stammered out Edgar; "she will 
jj "*? *? ^^f though I have begged her over and over again 

about h *^' ^^^ ®®® ®^®" ^^ *^** letter we had had words 
her TK^ ^^Hy* always wanting to have me dangling after 
goiuffo ^*« because I told her I could not think of 

goinf '^^^^ *^ ^eet her at Cologne when you were no longer 

*>nder an ^^^ ^^^^ she to expect you would meet her there, 

tended fop^ ^**<lition, Edgar, when you yourself have pre^ 

Bo long to fight 80 shy of her ever since she has been 
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in town? She could not have made a point of it if you had 
not given her reasons for it.*' 

*^ I assure you, Kate, it is no such thing. I have only just 
remained civil to her because you said I was not to do any- 
thing which could make a breach between the two families. 
It has been very irksome to me, I assure you, to be so 
pestered with her as I have been." 

<< It ought to have been more than irksome to you, 
Edgar T* returned his sister ; *' you ought to have been 
afraid of it ! What do you think Norman Buxeley would 
say to you, if he knew that such a note as this existed ? And 
how would you look, dragged into Doctors' Commons, and 
condemned to pay heavy damages, wliich papa would be 
obliged to take out of his pocket for you. What right have 
you to run him into such a risk, to put money to which 
Fanny and myself have an equal right with you, into such 
jeopardy ; besides the scandal it would be to all of us, to 
have family matters dragged before the public; myself, 
perhaps, cited as a witness, and my brother disgraced by 
such, a trial. Even if you were acquitted — which I see 
no reason to hope should be the case, — I suppose, after all, 
the very accusation you protested against so violently, when 
Mrs. Templeton surprised you and Mrs. Euxeley in the 
drawing-room at Femwold, was not so very untrue, although 
you denied it, both of you, with so much boldness.; actually 
took the initiative, and accused her, duping my husband, us 
you did, with your air of injured innocence. I can teU you, 
if he hears of this, he will never forgive you." 

** You know, Kate, I was desperately in love with her 
before her marriage ; and it was all your £siult if I was. Of 
course, it could not wear itself out at once, though I even 
then struggled against it as much as I could ; and when I 
fiaw to what a pitch her fancy for me was reaching, and into 
what a confounded scrape she was likely to lead me, I did 
everything I could think of to disgust her ¥rith it. But it 
was of no use. You never saw anything like her in&tua- 
tion. It has positively been like a nightmare to me." 

" How much I am to believe of all this, I am sure I cannot 
tell, Edgar ; but on one point I most positively insist, and 
that is, that you do not receive one more letter from her. 
If you do not break with her directly, I will write and tell 
papa all about it, and get him to cut off your allowance, and 
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make you entirely dependent again. As it ia» I advise yon 
to go away down to Foxgrove directly^ nnleas yon mean me 
to ask Mr. Chaffinch to speak to you." 

'^Bnt I am engaged to Mn. Qascoigne, Kate," he re- 
monstrated. ''She accepted me yesterday evening. Had 
you been at home this morning, when I called on pnrpoee to 
tell you, you would have known all about it You see I 
could not have been in love with Mr& Ruzeley, and yet 
seeking to marry another woman." 

** I don't know, Edgar ; I can't exactly tell how &r your 
vanity or your selfishness might influence you to any folly. 
But how came you to engage yourself to Mrs. Gascoigne with- 
out consulting me 9 You might perhaps have done ao much 
better I Do you know what I have heard to-night ? Mra 
Templeton turns out, after all, to be Mr. William B.uzeley*B 
daughter. I always had some suspicicm from the first that 
Mr. Templeton knew something more about it than be chose 
to acknowledge : trust him for taking care <^ his own 
interests. He expected to have been master g£ FemwoU, 
no doubt by this time. That explains to me bis great 
anxiety to secure Helen for his wife ; and no doubt he con- 
trived to get Norman married to Lilian Craythorp because 
he thought he should induce Helen to many him out of 
spite. As for Norman and his wife, they are literally 
beggars now ; all her money will scarcely be sufficient to 
make good what they have squandered for the last eighteen 
months; and I have no doubt Mrs. Templeton will exact 
the last farthing from them, for they have treated her 
shabbily enough. I wish you had not been so hasty to 
engage yourself with Mrs. Gascoigne, — ^there is no saying 
what chance you might have stood with Mrs. Templeton." 

" Nothing more unlikely than that I should ever succeed 
with her, Kate. You know as well I do she never could 
bear me. Besides, her mourning is so new, I could not 
think of trying my luck in that quarter for months^ if ever. 
It is ever so much better for me to have secured so good a 
thing as Mrs. Gascoigne. It has been pretty hard work, too, 
I can tell you." 

** Well, perhaps it is better ; but as for Mrs. Templeton 
ever caring for her husband, I know she never did. She 
may have encouraged his attentions, and thought him a 
good party, when she had no other prospects, but I know 
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she was always in love with her cousin, and for aught I 
know, he was in love with her too, though he thought it hest 
to make up to Lilian for the sake of the property. But come, 
we shall be late for dinner ; I have to dress yet. Perhaps 
it is better, after all, that your engagement took place 
yesterday evening. We must lose no time in making it 
public. If anything of your correspondence with Mrs. 
Kuxeley should transpire, it would then be more easy to 
prove that it was all carried on by her ; I hope she has no 
letters of yours, Edgar.** 

*' No,*' he answered boldly ; " at least, only one or two, in 
which I beg of her not to write to me ; Growing her the 
imprudence of such a course, and telling her I really must 
return her letters unopened if she persisted in sending them." 

Edgar had written such letters in his extreme caution and 
fear ; but there were one or two others^ such as the note 
about the money, which, if they were still in existence^ 
would criminate him pretty far. He took very good care 
not to say anything about them to Kate; besides, Lilian had 
assured him that she had burnt them, and he had laid so 
much stress on the danger it would be to her if they were 
found, that he thought he might safely infer she had destroyed 
them as completely as he could have wished. 

"And then, you see, Kate,'* he resumed, after a pause, 
" if Norman Buxeley is a beggar, where is he to find the 
money to prosecute for daimiges, even if he had any 
grounds ?** 

'* Where, you goose 1 I should have thought you would 
have had quicker comprehension than that 1 Why Helen- 
Mrs: Templeton — would be only too glad to fuiiiish him with 
it for sueh a purpose. Don't you see, if they could but get 
hold of one single clue which could warrant an action for 
damages, and so be able to get a divorce, they would be 
married directly. Why, it is as plain to me as daylight I 
can tell you what, Edgar, you are in much greater danger 
than you ever dreamt of; mark my words 1 When people*s 
interests are concerned, they are generally pretty sharp, and 
not so easily deceived, I can tell you.** 

Edgar*s heart sank as his sister spoke. He turned quite 
pale, and a sickly sensation of dread came over him, as he 
thought what the consequences might be if Norman should 
find out all about the money Lilian had paid for him. j 
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ut of tbe dnngein liis colour mad 1 ifi ■■!!■ Ske 
afraid aomeihiiig waa Toy wion^ bat iht knev ife vonii 
not find it oat nnkai chaooe lerealed it to her. Oeitaialf, 
^he ooald not get it oat of Edg/u, She coald do ■»*'<^^i'^ 
l/tit hope that whatever it wwb, it voold icaain eqfnalij a 
mfrstetj to all most eonoenied in knowing VL She hod not 
the slimiest doaht bat that both Helen and Xoibhui woold 
be glad to have a chance to obtain a divone^ whidi woold 
enable them to marry. She felt conraiced, Xonam voold 
be onl J too f^tA to get rid of Lilian, and keep the latali bf 
maRyiiig Heleo, and Helen onl J too j^ to be able tomanj 
the man whom she moie than soi^Mcted she had Jaiw^s ao 
mach loved. 

Whilst this conyermilon waa passing between Edgar and 
his sister, and even later, when the party at the dennecy 
was pndoDged into the nighty and AIn. Gaaooigne waa eon- 
oatolated on aU sides as the future Mrs. Edgar Bkke, 
Korman and Helen sat in long and painfbl conyenation in 
the sitting-room this latter occapied in Condoit Street. 

How Norman had become poa ocascd of the note whidi 
Helen had written to Mr. Templeton, it was impoawble for 
either of them to telL Nor did they seek to dear ap a 
mystery, unimportant in itself, compared to the resolt to 
which its discovery bad led. A much more seriooa aobject 
engrosied the conyersation ; no less than the utter refoad 
of Helen to make good her claim to the estate to which she 
was now entitled. 

''No, Norman," she repeated : '^I never can« I had 
hoped that the secret of my birth had been destroyed for 
ever when I put those papers into the fire I But the 
ways cf God are not as our ways i What He has decreed 
He will most assuredly bring to pass^ and that at the very 
moment when we think ourselves most secure." 

'' If you think that, Helen, you ought to see also that yon 
are bound to take the position to which He has seen fit 
to dufclose your right : besides, it is utterly impossible tliat 
I can retain what does not belong to nie« Do not think 
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for one moment, that I will. No ; as soon as I have done 
my utmost to repair the grievous wrong that I have done 
to you in every way, I shall leave England 1 I shall seek 
some employment abroad. No doubt my uncle at Cologne 
will be able to give me introductions for Australia." 

" Cruel that you are ! and selfish even in your strict sense 
of justice, Norman 1 Do you think I should consider it re- 
paration for any fancied unkindness that you should desire 
one still greater. Take yourself and Lilian away from me 1 
leave me alone, utterly alone in the world, to enjoy riches, 
afELuence, luxury, which would be the heaviest burden God 
could lay on my shoulders, if only because you would not 
share them with me. Besides, what right have you to ex- 
pose Lilian to the hardships which await her in such a 
country ? " 

"I shall not take Lilian with me," answered Norman 
gloomily. " After what has taken place between her and the 
man, for whom I know she has as much contempt as I can 
have, she can never be more to me, Helen, than the woman 
for whose support I must work ; but never, never more my 
companion, my wife ! " 

" God forgive you, Norman I and your child, your unborn 
son, perhaps ! Do you mean to abandon the innocent infant 
to the tender mercies of the world's rough or evil education 1 
Is that right 1 is that fulfilling the duty which God ap- 
l)ointed you, when He graciously willed that you should 
have the probability of becoming a father 1 " 

The unhappy young man hid his face in his hands. He 
groaned in the bitterness of his anguish. He could find no 
words to answer Helen's remonstrances. He hardly knew 
what he said, still less what he thought. Everything was 
wild bewilderment and horror around him. 

" Now listen to me, Norman," said Helen quietly. " I 
know that Lilian has not erred beyond great imprudence 
and impulsiveness. I have known her long enough to be 
certain of that. We will not say what injudicious treat- 
ment has brought about a conduct I could almost have 
given my life had never come to your knowledge. You 
must not abandon Lilian to her fate. She wants a kind, 
gentle hand to lead her in the right path, which you will 
find her quite as willing, if not more so, to follow, than the 
wrong, especially if you can but destroy the influence and 

2 A 
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the circomsianoes to which she has but too readily yielded. 
Why should not you and Lilian remain at Femwold and 
manage the property for me, who am determined never to 
return to a place which has too many terrors for me ? It 
would only be in trust for your own child, if you do not 
survive me." 

*' Helen, Helen! it can never be!" replied her consin. 
"It is you who must guide and lead Lilian in the right 
path, if she ever walks in it. I feel I am quite incompetent 
to be her guide. And then, Helen, you will marry again 
some day, when your first grief is worn off, and I shall have 
to begin then what I ought to begin now, seek to accom- 
plish a future for my child, who will have no longer any 
claim upon you when you have children of your own. 
Better I should begin at once.** 

Helen's face grew pale as death. "Never, Norman — 
never ! " she exclaimed solemnly. " I shall never marry ; 
never seek companionship with any one, bearing, as I do, a 
secret I could not, dare not, share with them." 

" What do you mean, Helen ? " asked Norman anxiously, 
struck by the terror depicted on her countenance. 

" I cannot teU you, Norman ! — no, not even you i The 
dreadful ravings of the deathbed in Paris revealed more to 
me than I dare breathe in mortal ear. God knows the 
heavy burden it is to bear ! God knows what it is to me to 
be obliged to bear his name — a name which is odious to me, 
and will be my disgrace to the last hour of my life 1 " 

Norman was silent ; he saw by her manner that whatever 
that secret was, she was not likely to tell him or any one its 
real nature. He could not offer her consolation by reminding 
her that, although her husband was perfectly aware who 
she was at the time he first sought her, still he loved her for 
herself, and that ought to alleviate the disgrace of his crime ; 
no, he could not tell her this, for neither would she believe 
it, nor could he say it from conviction. That he had sought 
her heartle&*ily, selfishly, and for his own ends alone, there 
were too many proofs ; but Norman was far, very far, from 
guessing the real truth in all its horrible extent. 

" And all this you incurred, Helen, to save Lilian — ^me^ 
from utter ruin and misery, which, after all your devoted 
self-sacrifice, has only too surely overtaken us I But for her 
weakness and folly, you would never have married as you did." 
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"Yes, I should, Norman. If it had not been for the 
discovery of his dishonesty and — and — I have no donbt I 
should have been very happy with him as his wife. I need 
not have married him, unless I chose." 

" You felt bound to do it, I am certain of it, Helen. I 
shall never forgive myself for all I said to you then ! *' 

" Yes, you will, dear Norman ; you have more than made 
up to me for anything you could have said to me that day, 
in the perfect confidence with which you treat me now. If 
you would still further give me pleasure and comfort, remain 
in your present position. Let no one know that anything 
has occuiTed to alter it in the slightest. I will destroy this 
letter myself. See how it burns ! " she continued, holding 
it over the flame of the lamp, which had been brought in 
some time before this. 

" It is of no use burning it, Helen dear. You cannot burn 
the knowledge of its contents out of my heart and brain. 
Besides, if you would assume your rights, I have no doubt 
some arrangements might be made which would enable you 
to change your name, and there would still be a Ruxeley at 
Fernwold." 

" There shall be no other Ruxeley there but yourself, 
Norman ! I cannot, will not, take the estate from you. 
Go ! go back to poor Lijian ; tell her you will accept it as a 
home for her, for your child — that child, whether a boy or 
girl, who must ultimately be the heir of Fernwold ! " 

" No, no, Helen, I cannot tell her that ; for I never can 
consent to enjoy that to which I have no right." 

"At any rate, Norman, make no rash resolve as yet. 
Wait and see what can be done. You will see me aGrain in 
the morning. If you will come and fetch me, I will have 
a talk with Lilian. At any rate, do not tell any one yet 
of this discovery, least of all Mrs. Craythorp and Kate 
Chaffinch." 

" I am afraid both possibilities of their not knowing this 
are past praying for, Helen. Lilian would be almost sure to 
tell her mother at once, and if she had the chance, she would 
not keep it from Mrs. Chaffinch. But she would scarcely 
see her to-night." 
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CHAPTER XL. 



Lilian did not see Norman when he reiomed from his 
interview with Helen. She had gone to bed, worn out with 
fear and anxietj. Norman passed the night in his atodj, 
lying down, when he was quite worn oat, on the ao& it 
contained, starting every moment from snatches of uneasy 
sleep. He did not wait to see his wife in the morning, but 
left word, about ten o'clock, he was gone out to fetch Mra. 
Templeton home, and would, in all probability, return before 
very long. 

Lilian was beside herself with terror. If Helen came 
before she could see Edgar, warn him that Norman knew 
all about the money, and beg him to go out of the way for 
a short time, they would meet, and who could tell what the 
consequences might be. She would go at once ; she must, 
if she wished to see him at all. Putting on her cloak and 
bonnet, she sent for a cab. She would not have the carriage 
so early in the day. 

" Master has ordered the carr*ge to be in Conduit Street, 
ma'am, at Mrs. Templeton's,** said Lilian's new maid, sqo- 
cesser to Mrs. Eobins. *' He said he wouldn't wait for it> 
but walk across the park.'* 

This intelligence only hastened Lilian's proceedings. She 
was very soon rolling along Piccadilly, and, before long, the 
cab stopped where Kate's handsome equipage had stopped 
the pi*evious evening. As soon as she had ascertained that 
Mr. Blake was at home, she sent away the oab, and desired 
to be shown into his sitting-room. 

Hia breakfast was on his table untouched, a sign that he 
had not as yet left his bedroom. He soon mada his appear- 
ance on hearing that a lady wanted to speak to him. 

As soon as he saw who it was, the complacent smile he 
had put on to receive his unknown visitor gave place to an 
ominous frown, and his face became livid with fear and rage. 

" What frightful imprudence is this, Mrs. Ruxeley <" he 
exclaimed. " How can you be guilty of such inconsiderate 
actions at a time when the slightest step on your part may 
riun me for ever?" 

,^ " ?* ^ because I don't want you to meet Norman, Edgar, 
*^t I came to warn you that he knows all about the money 
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I lent joxif and told me he would come and see you about it. 
I do hope you will go out of town, and not let him know 
where you are. Oh ! if he finds you, I do not know what 
he will do, for he is quite furious." 

Edgar was in a most dreadful fright ; he swore horribly, 
and going up to Lilian, he caught violently hold of her arm. 
" This comes," he said, " of your cursed folly and impul- 
siveness. Oh 1 would to God I had never seen you ! Now 
I shall be completely ruined. Kate, who has seen that 
precious letter which you wrote to me from Germany, will 
tell my father everything ; and, not only will my marriage, 
with Mrs. Gascoigne be broken off, but my allowance will be 
stopped, and no one knows what besides. As for you, 
Norman Riixeley will get a divorce from you ; but don't 
you think, if he does, that I shall marry you. I never, never 
loved you ; it was only my cursed vanity which led me to take 
pleasure in the advances you made to me, and because I 
hated your husband, and liked to think I could be revenged 
on him, if I chose. Go ! " he said, " go at once, and before 
you are missed at home. Your sight is hateful to me ; for, 
whilst you remain here, ruin and disgrace stare me in the 
face. I wonder you are not ashamed to persecute me with 
your unsolicited affection and annoying visits, at a time when 
I am so fully occupied with the modest and amiable woman 
to whom I shall be so soon married." 

"What do you mean, Edgar?" gasped Lilian. "Do you 
mean to say you are going to marry Mrs. Gascoigne, the 
woman you told me you only flirted with, to prevent people 
suspecting how much you liked mel And do you mean 
it, that if Norman gets a divorce from me, you won't marry 
me 9 Oh ! this is frightful I It cannot be true ; I cannot 
realize it 1" 

" But you must realize it, Mrs. Euxeley ; for it is as true 
as that I now speak to you. I do not mean to have any- 
thing more to say to you, or ever hold communication with 
you of any sort. I have had quite enough of this sort of 
thing. I wish I had never seen your cursed face 1 But I 
am not likely ever to have you cross my path again ; yours 
and mine will be wide enough apart, now you are no 
longer what you have so long usurped from the rightful 
owner. If you do not favour me by withdrawing instantly 
from my room, I shall be obliged to call in the interference 
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of the police. They shall bear witness for me that I have 
DO desire to prolong an interview I could so well have dis- 
pensed with altogether, and which I never sought." 

Lilian, who seemed to have been listening to him in 
}>erfect astonishment, now went up to where he stood, and 
putting her face close to his, looked into the very depths ci 
hin false, coward eyes, which quailed before the intenaitj of 
her wild gaze. 

" Coward, villain — mean daatard P she hissed, rather thae 
spoke ; *' I hate myself, for having given such a thing with- 
out heart one moment's thought, or wronged my honourable 
husband so much as to have allowed you to address such 
words to me as you have. If Norman does divorce me, as I 
most richly deserve he should, I would sooner die in the 
foulest ditch than marry such a mean cringing coward as 
you ! Oood morning, Mr. Blake I I wish Mrs. Gascoigue 
joy of her promisilig bridegroom !*' 

Lilian rushed out of the house, not knowing, not caring to 
know, where she should go next. Home, she was deter- 
mined never again to return. How could she ever look 
Norman or Helen in the face 7 No, no ; they would never 
care if they never saw her again. Were she but dead, they 
wotild marry, and be happy. Lilian was so changed with 
the shocks of the last few hours, that the thought of Nor- 
man*s marrying Helen gave her no pain, except the one 
benumbing pang, that she had forfeited the esteem, the love, 
the almost adoration with which he had once regarded her, 
by her own intolerable folly and vanity. " Yes, yes,** she 
repeated, " I will die I die 1 1 am not fit to live !" 

She rushed on, headlong, frantically. Soon she was in one of 
the most busy of the busy thoroughfares of that densely-popu- 
lated city. She did not know, or care to know, where she was, 
or seem to have one thought as to where she was going. If 
Helen had been at home alone, she might, perhaps, have gone 
to her ; told her everything, begged her to hide her from every 
one. But Helen was not alone I She was with Normau I 
She was not at homo 1 she was in her own deserted house ; 
Norman had fetched her there in her own carriage 1 She 
had no longer any carriage — it was Helen's carriage I She 
bed no longer anything ; belonged no more to any one. No 
friends : they had fallen from her in the hour of adversity ! 
No husband; she had betrayed his confidence, and for whom? 
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She had leflb her home ! for what ? and now, even now, he 
knew that she had deserted it, would he even seek to know 
ivhat had become of her ? 

At the very moment she asked herself this question, she 
was preparing recklessly to cross the street, up and down 
which vehicles of all descriptions were constantly passing. 
In one moment she was on the ground, and, but for the 
greatest presence of mind of the driver, she would have been 
next instant under the hoofs of his horses. As it was, she 
was picked up, quite insensible. There was a cut on her head, 
from which the blood flowed freely, and stained all her fair, 
shining curls, and coursed down her pale cheeks. What a 
sight she was, as they lifted her up, and carried her into 
Guy's Hospital, not very far from which the accident had 
occurred. Her rich morning dress all soiled and torn ; her 
elegant little morning bonnet, all crushed and battered in, 
cut and stained with blood ; the fresh dainty little kid 
gloves all over mud ; one poor little hand grazed and cut 
with the wheel of a cab passing as she lay on the ground. 
Could Norman but have seen his lost darling as she looked 
when carried into that dismal hospital, and laid on a bed in 
one of the women's wards, surely his heart would have bled 
for her; surely he would have forgiven her, he who had 
been so freely forgiven ! surely he would have taken her 
home to his heart and protection, if he had no other refuge 
to offer her. 

No one knew who she was; no one could explain the 
incongruity of her costume with the neighbourhood in which 
she fell, with the fact of her being on foot. There was not 
one single letter or card about her which could give the 
faintest clue to the home where she might have been earned, 
had they known where it was. When she was undressed, 
in order to ascertain the extent of her injuries, the name of 
" Lilian Huxeley " on the beautiful fine linen, trimmed with 
rich lace, clothing her, furnished no idea of who she was to 
any of the strangers who now surrounded her. 

Nor whes she recovered consciousness would she tell who 
she was or where she lived, so that her friends might be 
told to come and see her. 

" No, no," she cried wildly ; " I will die, die. I have no 
friends, no home ; let me die ! let me die I " 

She was seriously injured ; the wound in the head was of 
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a dangerous nature ; deltnum, wild ravingd caroe on ; and, 
coDiidering her situation, there was no small degree of 
impending danger to her life. 

Towards the afbenioon she became considerably worse. 
When one of the medical attendants drew near the bed on 
which she lay, as he escorted two gentlemen round the 
wards, who had come up from the country that day with a 
patient in whom they both took great interest, his attention 
was called to this particular case. 

When the two friends who were vrith him heard the 
name of Ruxeley, their attention was immediately arrested. 
They began in their tui*n to make inquiries. The answers 
they received convinced them that their surmises were cor- 
rect ; and one of them — no less a person than Lilian's old 
friend. Dr. Benfield— bent down over the fair head tossing 
restlessly on the coarse but clean pillow. 

" Gk>od God !** he exclaimed, whilst tears of commiseration 
welled up into his kindly eyes ; ** it is that poor ohild 1 
What dreadful thing has happened to bring her here, ao fsr 
from her home and friends V* 

** They shall not be long before they know where she is,** 
said his companion — none other than Captain Sinclair. ** I 
will go myself and tell her husband. This is the most 
shocking ttirn-out I have seen for a long time. I say, Ben- 
field, we shan't be able to get away by the next train.*' 

** No," replied the doctor ; " I can't think of leaving her 
till I have seen her safe into the hands of her friends. 
You had better telegraph down, Sinclair, that we shall not 
be at home till the first train to-morrow ; and stay — will 
you send this message to my wife f" he continued, writing a 
few hasty lines in pencil on the back of an old letter. 
*^ She must ask some one to go and see a patient or two 
for me. I am very fortunate in being able to remain with 
that poor child. How long has she been delirious)" he 
asked the attendant. 

Whilst the telegraph mennage flashed along the wires to 
Edenmouth, and Oaptain Sinclair was nearmg Belgrave 
Square, Dr. Benfield sat beside poor Lilian's lowly conch, 
and bathed the fair forehead with cooling lotions, sponged 
the soft pale cheeks, and raised the long, dishevelled golden 
tresses with touch as soft, with hands as light, as gentle as 
tnat of any woman, his eyes fuU of pitying tears, his kind 
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heart yearning towards the ''poor child/* as he called her, 
as if Bke had been his own daughter whom he had found 
broken and crushed by the wayside, like some fair but 
fragile lily, torn up from the garden where it had reigned 
BO long as queen ! 

When Helen arrived with Norman in Belgrave Square, 
and found that Lilian had. gone out, he was very much 
annoyed and very angry. He could not think where she 
had gone, and waited hour after hour for her to come in. 
Helen was quite as much at a loss as himself to guess where 
she could possibly be. Her mother had not seen her since 
•the previous morning, as she .had been out at a friend's 
house, and had come home late. Lilian had not been to 
Jiee her that morning before she went out, although she 
knew she was very much fatigued, and had been obliged to 
have her break&st in bed. But Lilian always was so 
selfish ! she never cared what became of her mother ! '* 

There was not much information to be gained from such 
eeliiRh complaints as these. The only place either Norman 
or Helen could think of, as likely that Lilian should seek, 
was the house of Mrs. Chaffinch. 

'' She would hardly be a welcome guest there now," said 
Norman bitterly, '' if I have formed a true estimate of that 
worldly woman's character. But I will go and see; there is 
no saying to what she might induce her. Surely,** he 
added, with a sudden suspicion, and voice quite fierce in its 
altered tone, ''she never could have gone to that mean 
scoundrel, Edgar Blake 1 *' 

" Oh, no, no ! ** cried Helen. " I am certain she would 
never do such a foolish thing. She could hardly wish to see 
the man again who has behaved so infamously to her I *' 

" I will call there as I pass,'* said Norman ; '* it is on my 
way to the deanery. I have something to say to that 
young man, which may as well be said at once." 

As Norman passed out of his own door he took up the 
whip he usually carried when riding in town. The servant 
saw the action, but fancied it must have been done in a fit 
of absence, for a cab sfcood at the door for him, not a horse. 
There was, however, a look on Norman's face which pre- 
vented the servant saying to his master that he thought he 
had made a mistake. 

Norman was disappointed on reaching Edgar's lodgings to 
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find that he was ont. The young man had, it seemed, so 
far profited bj poor Lilian's warning, that he had made him- 
self scarce, and had fled to his sister's house, as to a refuge 
from Norman's threatened visit. He would have left town 
at once had he not thought it best to confide entirely in 
Mrs. Kate, and throw himself completely on her for advice 
and succour, before he took any extreme step. Perhaps 
Kate would let him stay at her house for a few days, till 
Norman left town, or was tired of looking for him. He was 
dreadfully annoyed to find his sister out, on hia arrival at 
the deanery. Both she and Mr. Chaffinch had gone oat of 
town for a visit, and were not expected back till the evening. 

This was a most unwelcome contre-temps. However, he 
decided to remain where he was till his sister returned ; and, 
never fancying for a moment that Norman might follow him 
there, he forgot to tell the servant not to say to any one he 
was at home. 

The consequence of so important an omission is obvioua 
When Norman heard that neither Mr. nor Mrs. Chaffinch 
were at home, and that Mrs. Ruxeley had not been there, he 
was on the point of turuing away alarmed, disappointed, 
and scarcely knowing what to do next, when he thought of 
asking if Mr. Edgar Blake had been there, or was within. 

'^Oh yes, sir," returned the servant, "he is up stairs 
now ; he is going to wait till master returns from Leyton. 
Shall I say you would like to speak to him 9 " 

'' No ; I will go in and say a few words to him," answered 
Norman quietly. " Just show me in ; you need not announce 
me." 

Edgar Blake was reading some book he had found in the 
room. When he turned at the noise of the opening 
door, and saw Norman following close on the heels of the 
servant, a deadly fright overtook him. He was on the 
2)oint of telling the servant to remain in the room, but that 
worthy had already withdrawn, and Edgar felt ashamed to 
call him back. Besides, Norman had already advanced into 
the room, and he felt certain that the moment he betrayed 
any mistrust of him, he would use the whip his eye had not 
been slow of detecting in his hand. 

«« T • ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ *® ^*^® ^^^^^ y^" ** ^***''' Norman said. 
A wish to tell you what I think of your conduct in my 
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house ; especially to express my opinion of the dishonourable 
means you employed to prevail on Mrs. Buxeley to lend you 
money to pay debts you had incurred at the gambling-table; 
also for having induced her to have recourse to the card- 
table in order to repair the loss of the money you were not 
honest enough to repay.'* 

'' I — did no such thing," stammered out the young man. 
** It was quite a voluntary offer on the parfc of Mrs. E.uxeley 
to lend me a five-pound note, one evening, because I casually 
said that luck had been against me. She was in the habit 
of playing long before I was aware she did ; and I would 
have warned her of the danger she ran, if I had dared to 
offer any advice to your wife." 

^' I knew you were an accomplished blackleg months ago, 
Mr. Blake. I had yet to learn you were so thorough-paced 
a liar ! Ah 1 you may start as much as you please ; there 
is no other word more fitting to apply to you. I have the 
whole account of your most nefarious swindling conduct from 
a person for whom I have the highest respect, from Mrs. 
Templeton ; and it was five hundred pounds and more 
which you obtained from my wife — not a paltry five-pound 
note 1 " 

" I meant to repay her as soon as I could get the money," 
replied Edgar doggedly. " My father can afford to repay it 
better, I have no doubt, than you can afford to lose it. I 
suppose you will be glad now of every penny you can scrape 
together, and then you won t be far removed from a beggar, 
as things have turned out.** 

How spitefully he said this, whilst his coward eyes were 
almost afraid to watch the effect of a speech which prudence 
might have enabled him to restrain, had not his venom 
against Norman gained the upper hand. 

^ If you offered me, three times doubled, the money you 
managed to cajole out of my wife by your false soft speeches 
I would not take it. It is not your money which can repay 
me for the injury you tried to inflict on me, when you did 
your best to make as wide a breach between me and my 
wife as can possibly exist between man and woman." 

*^ I never made soft speeches to your wife, Mr. Buxeley I 
I would scorn to do such a thing. If you blame any one, 
blame her who persecuted me so much with her attentions, 
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that I was obliged to write and tell, her that nnlesfi she 
ceased to besiege me with her letters, I must return them 
under cover to you. My sister, Mrs. Chafiindh, knows thai 
I did ; and if Mrs. Ruxeley rendered me justice, she wvald 
show you the letter in which I told her thi& Kate has 
seen, too, the yery preposterous letter which your wife wrote 
to me from Germany. I showed it to her ; I felt obliged to 
do BO, to ask her advice about it ; and I have now a copy of 
the answer I wrote to Mrs. Ruxeley at my sister^s sugges- 
tion, to say, I really could not think of going to Cologne, on 
purpose to meet her, and very respectfully pointed out to her 
how imprudent it was of her to ask me to do what could not 
fail to be interpreted so greatly to her disadvantage. It was 
only this morning she came to see me, much against my 
wishes ; indeed, if she had not left me as she did, I should 
have been obliged to send for a policeman to remove her.** 

How Ed gar could have got on so far without seeingthe storm 
which was gathering in Norman*s face was matter of some 
surprise. Perhaps it was that Edgar*s false eyes oould not 
seek Norman's face as he uttered his cowardly lies ; or 
because Norman put a restraint on himself, in order that he 
might see how far he would go ! At any rate, the silence he 
had kept encouraged Edgar, who fancied it was the result of 
disagreeable surprise to find how ugly a turn might be given 
to a story, Norman had fancied he had all his own way. 
Seeing no hostile demonstration in Norman's prolonged 
silence, he added, after a moment's pause, — 

" You may, perhaps, think that I shall marry your wife, 
if you can get a divorce from her at my expense, and so 
relieve you from any remorse of conscience you might have 
felt in marrying Mrs. Templeton. It was very cleverly 
planned, no doubt ; but I would not marry that woman, 
Lilian Buxeley, if she had thousands for her dowry, still less 
when she is a beggar ! " 

** You marry her 1 mean coward, as well as infamous 
liar 1" exclaimed Norman, whose whole wrath seemed sud- 
denly let loose at the bare idea ; advancing at the same time 
and seizing him by the arm, he wheeled him round so as to 
place himself between him and the bell. ** You marry her," 
he repeated ; " you have that frail and delicate woman to 
iU-treat and bully as only dastards like you know how I 
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How dare yon belie her ? How dare you take her name ou 
your polluted lips ] Every word you have uttered is a vile 
lie 1 a mean subterfuge ! If you do not tell me this instant 
where my wife is I will flog you, mean hound as you are, till 
no breath is left you to utter your foul calumnies.*' 

** 1 — I — don*t know where Mrs. Ruxeley went when she 
left me/' stammered Edgar, pale and trembling like a child 
in the iron grasp of the man whose fury he now felt he had 
provoked to its extent. 

" At what o'clock did she leave your house ? " asked Nor- 
man imperiously. 

"I don't know," answered Edgar pibeously. Norman's 
grasp was crushing the flabby muscles of his enervated arm, 
and threatened, if it were prolonged much longer, to crush in 
the bone as well. 

''Go 1" said Norman, suddenly releasing him with a jerk 
which sent him flying across the room, making him fall at 
the foot of a table, covered with objects of virtd and rare 
China, which fell with him and upon him, smashing to 
pieces with the concussion, and cutting his face, hands, and 
neck. " You are even beneath the hiding I had intended 
for you, poor, paltry, trembling coward ! The fright you 
are now in is the only punishment with which such sneaks 
as you can be touched." 

So saying, Norman left the room, whilst Edgar picked 
himself up most ruefully. As soon as he saw he was alone, 
he rang the bell furiously, and ordered the servant to fetch a 
policeman to secure Norman. But it was too late, Norman 
was already on his way back to And Helen. 

Their suspense and anxiety about Lilian was intense. 
They did not know what steps they could take next. Nor- 
man's agony of mind amounted almost to frenzy when he 
thought of his poor wife wandering about, alone, unprotected, 
without money — her purse was on her dressing-table. All 
hb love for her seemed to return in that awful suspense, and 
to sweep away in one flood of heart-agony the bitter sense 
of the wrong she had done him. 

Norman thought at last he would go to the police-office, 
and get some help from the intelligence there to track his 
wife. He had scarcely left Helen Ave minutes, before Cap- 
tain Sinclair arrived at the house. Even his tidings were 
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better than none to Helen ; and she was soon on her way, 
nnder the gaUant captain's escort^ to the grim hospital 
where the '^ poor child** was lying ; the good Dr. Benfield 
still nursing and watching her. She had recovered a litUe 
composure, nnder his care and treatment, before Selen 
arrived ; and the tears she shed on the bosom of that tender 
friend hastened the good result to which his skill had been 
directed 

At length Captain Sinclair returned with Korman. When 
he arrived, Lilian hid her face in Helen's lap. Kindly and 
tenderly the husband raised the head of the wife he had 
thoaght lost to him for ever, and mentally prayed God to 
forgive him for all the share he had in this sad catastrophe. 

Next day, Lilian was removed to the house in Belgrave 
Square. By dint of Helen's and Norman's tender nursing, 
she recovered from the effects of her ialL It was not tDl 
two months afterwards, when she was once more at Fern- 
wold with Helen, that her infant son was laid in his Other's 
arms, by the friend to whom they both owed so much. 

" Will not this induce you to abandon your intention of 
going to India, dear Norman 9" said Helen. "See, how 
happy we might all be here together. Who will attend to 
the education of your boy, if you leave him for such a distant 
exile ? No, you cannot, must not, go now that you have 
another tie to bind you to England ! " 

•' It will be many years yet, Helen, before my boy requires 
his father's care ; by the time he does, I hope, with God's 
blessing, to have achieved an independence for him, for 
his mother. Say nothing, dear Helen ; if I could bear to be 
dependent on any one, it would be on your kindness I should 
feel it less. But it must not be ! If you really wish me to 
be happy, let me go without another attempt to stay me. 
Tou will be a mother to this little creature ; and teach 
Lilian how to bring him up, that he may one day be your 
pride, your joy, your earthly comfort. And if, Helen — if I 
never return to England, say you will promise to look upon 
him then as the dearest legacy I could bequeath to you 1 " 

Helen, for only reply, pressed the infant softly and ten- 
derly to her bosom, whilst the hot tears coursed down her 
cheeks, and fell upon the unconscious little creature she 
cradled in that protecting embrace. 
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Bat Norman did not go to India, as he had so fully in- 
tended. Poor Lilian was dangerously ill after the birth of 
her child ; the result, no doubt, of all the mental and bodily 
anguish she had endured. For weeks her life was despaired 
of by the good Dr. Benfield; and when at last he pro- 
nounced her fairly convalescent, the young roan could no 
longer resist the wistful, pleading looks of the wife restored 
to him almost from the gates of death. Eeflection had also 
taught him thfiit the reparation he owed Helen, for all she 
had suffered from and through him, was not the indulgence 
of the self-seeking pride which would make him so con- 
temptuously refuse assistance from her hand. So that at 
last Helen tasted to the full the happiness which her past 
suffering made all the sweeter to her poor starved heart. 
Norman remained with them, and found ample employment 
in managing the estate for Helen, whose chief delight was 
first in nursing and spoiling her young heir, and then 
helping his mother to train him *^ in the way he should go," 
— an advantage his poor young mother had certainly never 
enjoyed, else she would never have fallen into the dreadful 
scrapes out of which she had been so happily rescued. 

The truth of this assertion is fully proved by the fact, 
that Lilian, under the kind and gentle influence of Helen, 
the forbearing, affectionate, protecting love of her husband, 
is quite an altered being — so kind, so considerate to every 
one, so endearing in her pretty ways and affectionate manner 
— that every one loves her, even old WooUett, poor old 
man 1 who never feels his " rheumatiz ** less than when Mrs. 
Norman comes and reads to him, or sits chatting to him 
beside his armchair — a present to him from Helen. He 
declares that Miss Lilian never was so beautiful as Mrs. 
Norman; and as for Herbert Wilson, he has been heard 
more than once to say that she is nearly an angel in her 
tender ministrations to the poor. 

Certainly, it took some time to effect so great a change ; 
nor would even time have brought about so fortunate a 
result had there not been a noble nature lying beneath all 
the weedy growth of worldliness Kate Chaffinch and Mrs. 
Craythorp had done their best to promote. Once the evil 
influence removed which had blighted Lilian's mind with 
such foul poison, she became all that Helen had always pre- 
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dieted she would, ^' under good and tender management.*' 
Mrs. Chaffinch no one at Fern wold erer aaw again, or cared 
to iee. They heard casnally that her husband had received 
further preferment in the church, and that, if one more 
Itenon. died, he would succeed to the earldom, from which, 
at the opening of this story, he had been several degrees 
removed. As for worldly people, they generally socoeed in 
this world; and so it was that Mr. Edgar Blake married 
Mrs. Gancoigne, and contrived to behave in such a manner 
as to leave his wife no subject of complaint. It may be 
added here, that was perhaps because she kept a tight curb 
on him — weak and vain, he was easily managed by those 
who knew how to accomplish that feat; and there was no 
doubt of it, he was rather in awe of his wife than not. 

Boon after the birth of the young heir at Heronden 
Court, Mr. Blake gave up Fox Grove to live nearer his 
daughter and daughter-in-law. Mrs. Arthur Hammond 
seemed so wholly to be engrossed in her new duties as to 
be no longer able to make her father's happiness even a 
secondary consideration in her eyes. So the Moncktons 
were to return to their own home, an event to which all 
their tenants anxiously looked forward. About the time of 
Mr. Blake's departure to his new houHC in town, Mrs. Cray- 
thorp died at Fiuewood, where she had retired to live on 
her joiuture; her death, no doubt, hastened by all the dis- 
appointments she had received through life. 

One other marriage took place at Fernwold, the summer 
after the return of the Kuxeleys to their " ancestral halls." 
Louisa, the sweet sister of Herbert Wilson, was married to 
Mr. Althorpe, the kind friend who had rescued him from 
the denpair into which Kate's selfish worldliucHs had plunged 
him. It may not be long before Herbert Wilson himself 
brings home a young wife, to enliven with her presence the 
gloom which he and his mother cannot help feeling has 
fallen on the rectory since Mrs. Althorpe left them. 

And so peace and happiness reigned once more at Fern- 
wold for those who had come out of the fiery furnace of 
bitter trial with lowly and chastened hearts. It is not 
likely that Helen, bearing as she still does in her heart the 
dread secret of that terrible crime committed within those 
v^ry walls, can or ever will maixy again. She lives more like 
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the guardian spirit watching over Norman*s and Lilian's 
happiness — deriving her own happiness from theirs, and 
helping them, and herself too, by that very exeroise, to go on 
their way forgiving and forgiven, owning day by day, in 
deeper conviction, the truth of those words so beautifully 
expressed by a to me unknown but holy spirit : 

" Ood*i Uwi are perfeot, and oonvert ; " let tbe«6 avengeri bo ,* 
More God-like far a pitying love than loud-vofoe oontumely. 
With thoie who oheriMh lowlinewi all holy anffeln dwell, 
WhoM deep"toned voloei itiU repeat, ** Ood aoeth all tbingi well." 



TUB END. 
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WINDSOR CASTLR With Steel Engi-avings, and 
Woodcuts by Cruikshank. 

MISER'S DAUGHTER Illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank. 

ROOKWOOD. With Illusti-ations by John Gilbert 

SPENDTHRIFT. With Illustrations by Phiz. 

STAR CHAMBER. With Illustrations by Phiz. 

"It is scarcely surprising that Harrison Ainsworth should have secured to him- 
self a very wide popiuarity, when we consider how happily he has chosen his themes. 
Sometimes, by tne luckiest inspiration, he has chosen a romance of captivating and 
enthraUine fascinations, such as ' Crichton/ the ' Admirable Crichton.' Surely no 
one ever hit upon a worthier hero of romance, not from the days of Apuleius to 
those of Le Sage or of Bulwer Lytton. Sometimes the scene and the Tery title of 
his romance has been some renowned structure— a palace, a prison, or a fortress. It 
is thus with the ' Tower of London,' < Windsor Castle,' * Old St. Paul's.' Scarcely 
less ability, or rather, we should say, perhaps more correctly, scarcely less adroit- 
ness in the choice of a new theme, in the instance of one of his latest literary pro- 
ductions, Tis., the 'Star Chamber.' But the readers of Mr. Ainsworth— ana they 
now number thousands upon thousands— need hardly be informed of this; and now 
that a uniform illustratea edition of his works is published, we do not doubt but that 
this large number of readers even will be considerably increased." — Sun, 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price l^s. cloth gilt. 

MERYYN CLITHEROE. With Twenty-four Steel 
Engravings, from designs by Hablot K. Browne. 

** *MerTTn CUtheroe,' like all Mr. Ainsworth's tales, abounds in action ; the story 
Hirer lingers ; and certainly, in none of the long list of creations that bear his name, 
has he produced more TiTid scenes or more just representations of life."— i4<«raffy 
GoMtit, 



IC Standard and Popular Warkt, 

OENEBAL SIB CHABLE8 KAPIEB'S ROMAKCE. 
In 1 ToL post 8to, price 7t. 6d« cloth extra. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEEOR; a Historical Romance. 
By General Sir Chablxs Nafixb ; edited by hie brother. Si 
William Nafixb. • 

" TIm real hero of tiia book it Harold, and tha real moral ofhia tUe u one fliiutrv 
tire of the oonaetfaencM of Icaviof Eogland oomparatiTely deieoeeleai, not beesose 
•he had not, when William laoded at Terenaej, pientj of stout hearte to defend D«r, 
bat becaoM those stoat hearts were not incased m weO-disci^ined bodies. Had mt 
Charl<>s Napier serioasly entered the field of Uteratare as » riral of oar brtt 
noTeltsts, he would hare taken rank Terj near to Sir Walter Scott." — Globe. 

*' There is a fine manly spirit in Sir Charles Napier's romance, which raiaes H 
abore the lerel of ordinary fiction ; it breathes of war and adTenture ; in » word, it 
displars that genoine sympathy with action wUeh is the true foondation of rem aiy » , 
and wnich certainty does not appear with any snrpaaaing strength in the xmngiinatiTe 
literatare of the day."— 7%« TimM. 

" This is predselr the sort of romance we should have expected from » Kafricr— 
Ibll of fierce contests and bdd encounters, impetuoas, gr^>tuc, and concise ; ererr 
psge teUs of a battie>fidd or feat of arms d hijrii emprise, not onmingied as in thfi 
deeds of aadent chiTalry, with the softening influence of woman's lo? e." — T~ 



s 



In 1 ToL price 5*. cloth extra, or 5a. 6d. in 2 toIs. 
IR GUY D'ESTERRR By Selina Bonbuby, Author 

of "Coombe Abbey," " Our Own Story," &c. 

'* All romance is the story of ' Sir Gut d'Esterre,' by Mi«s Selina Banbury. It i< 
a tale of the time of Iri^h war and tumult^ in the reign of Elisabeth ; of the Irri •- i 
from which Spenser fled to die. The period is well chosen, and Miu Banbury h.>.« a 
quick fancy at comnuwd. Her romance will give pleasure to many resders."— 
Examiner, 

In post Svo, price Ts. 6d. cloth extra. 

THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW ; or, Fata Morgnnik 
Edited by Willloi de Ttve (of the Inner Temple). 

CovTENTfi: — Prologue — Carberry Lodge— The World's Workehop— 
Government by Representatives — ^The Commons' House — The Houne of 
Peers— The Throne— The Printing House— The Church— The Law— 
The Centres and the Great Centre — ^The Foreign States — ^The Inner 
Life — The Public Service — India — The Earth as seen from the Moon. 

"This is a remarkable book, and will make a sensation."— ilTtfiocM/^ Ckmiele, 

In 1 voL demy Svo, price 68. cloth. 

COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Comprising the Cb&teau d'l^ with Twenty Illustrations, drawn 
on Wood by M. Valentin, and executed by the best English engraven. 

" ' Monte Cristo' is Dumas' belt production, and the work that will ooDTey hii 
name to the remembrance of future generations as a writer." 

' ' In 8vo, cloth extra, price Zs. 6d. gilt back. 

FANNY, THE LITTLE MILLINER ; or, The Rich and 
the Poor. By Charles Kowoboft, Author of *' Tales of the 
Colonies/' Ac. With Twenty-seven Illustrations by Phiz. 



